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eighth year of the Independence of the United states of America, Dr. E. MACK, 
or the said District, has deposited In this office ihe title of a Book, the right whereof 
he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

i; The Cat-Fight; a Mock Heroic Poem. Supported with copious extracts from an- 
cient and modern Classic Authors. Meant as illustrative, though some (not so imme- 
diately relative) pressed in by medium of their intrinsic merit; making something like 
what has been termed a narrow rivulet of text, and wide extended meadow of note*, 
by Dr. Ebenezer Mack, Author of Anatomy in Rhyme, be. Illustrated with five En- 
STavinsrs, desired and executed by D. C. Johnston, ol Philadelphia, Author from 
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and Books, 10 the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, 
engraving, and etching historical, and other prints." 

JAMES DILL, 
Vhrk of the Southern District of New-York: 
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INTRODUCTION 



Some idea of the approbation this Poem is capable oi 
inspiring, may be formed, by the circumstance, that ex- 
cept by the induction of extracts into Almanacs and 
other ephemeral works, it has gone forth scarce any 
other way than orally, or in manuscript — yet has taken 
such a spread as to become a part of. the Mental Recre- 
ations in most of the convivial and other social circles in 
many of the cities and opulent towns on both sides of 
the Atlantic; repeated by geniuses, and to audiences of the 
first consideration. One gentleman in particular has 
scarce failed a day these seven years without reciting an 
extract of it, cr being importuned to do so. to parties of 
from five to five hundred ; and from the domestic fire- 
sides to the public halls, assembly-rooms, and hotels ; at 
entertainments, dinners, balls, and assemblies, dedi- 
cated in honour of the great diplomatic and heroic 
characters, and great national days of the United States. 
Received — with what enthusiastic applause, need not 
here be mentioned ; as many to whom this will be pre- 
sented have witnessed, and will judge for themselves. 

And now,*ofthe million who have been thus amused, at 
home and abroad — of the few, very few, who had known 
or have sought out the author, it has been frequently and 
confidently suggested, that a subscription would sooa 
realize a sum adequate to the expense of an elegant 
publication, and in some measure remunerate for exer- 
tions. Thus stimulated, it was contemplated to publish 
this work, with Notes, critical and explicative, with quo- 
tations from Classics referred or alluded to — viz: 

■ 
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From Pollonius Rhodius — of Jason's expedition io 
the good ship Argo, from Greece to Colchis, in quest of 
the golden fleece, with his heroes and demi-gods ; and 
Orpheus, inspiring with song " to thirst of glory and he- 
roic deeds." 

From " Taseo^s Jerusalem" — the Crusades of the 
Christian powers for several ages, ail combined in arms 
against the Heathens sacrilegiously inhabiting the Holy 
Land — spilling and swigging blood, through love of God, 
(the God of Peace) and throwing into the band of Pro- 
vidence and lap of Charity, widows, orphans, and men- 
dicants, to the elegiac chaunt of Ten Thousand times 
Ten Thousand. 

From Camoens — the divine Camoens' Lusiad — the 
v r oyage of Gama, the Portuguese admiral, to, and his 
discovery of, the Indies, the golden Indies — rich in gems, 
diamonds, and Oriental pearl — of value and honour 
immense to his nation ; yet less so than the Poem that 
celebrated their acquisition. 

And from Claudian's Theomachy, the battle of the 
tremendous giants and dreadful gods, armed with light- 
ning and mountains, devastating the order and harmony 
of beauty, and imputed as the cause of the fallen and de 
praved state of the universe. 

From these Poets the excerptions to be copious, em- 
bracing a number of entire episodes, as well as detach- 
able, distinct, and sublime parts from their main plots, 
well calculated and arranged for those in school or out, 
who are fond of acquiring elegant, but unhackneyed 
pieces by heart. But from those more familiar to the 
generality of readers, as Homer, Virgil, Milton, Pope, 
and Dryden, no more to be copied than barely to explain. 

If any one or two should subscribe what would be 
the additional expense, the main scenes, as the com- 
mencement of the combat, the rising and uprisen, actua- 
ting, exterminating, and ineffable rage of the battle ; the 
gradually diminishing, disappearing, and final disappear- 
ance ; and the apparent nonentity of the physical and 
• ogitative sections of the combatants, to be elucidated 



- 
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with adumbrations, done by hands the most pre-emi- 
nently happy in the graphic art. 

But this matter (although the notes in some points fall 
short of what was proposed) has been determined af- 
firmatively in favour of the pictures, and of every thing 
else — in the disinterested advancement, by a singh 
individual, of not only the expense of the plates, but of 
the whole work. Such as it is, " would it were bet- 
ter," we are now introducing to the tremendous ordeal 

of the public. 

And now as the Tiger-in-little, ycliped Cat, is the sub- 
ject of the great OKain's declamation, and the basis on 
which our whole fabric rests 5 as also, the better to avoid 
or parry the fastidious accusations of singularity — the 
three following pieces are given, precursory to the main 
affair. We plead precedency. 

Ode on the Death of a favourite Cat, drowned in a tvb 

of Gold Fishes. — Gray. 

"Twas on a lofty vase's side, 
Where China's gayest art had died 

The azure flow'rs that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima, reclin'd. 

Gaz'd on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declard 5 
The fair round face, the snowy beard. 

The velvet of her paws ! 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet, and em'rald eyes, 

She saw, and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gaz'd ; bud 'midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The Genii of the stream ; 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue. 
Through richest purple, to the view 

Tletray'd a golden gleam. 

» 
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Nor did some rash adventure do him up, 

Like Ammon's sou, with glory drunk, and wine; 

Nor uninvited would with Pluto sup, 
As did bold CaUo and rash Caf-aline. 

Nor w as the fatal dart abruptly thrown, 
As from a Caf-apult, abrupt and quick ; 

Gradual he fell — and sure some graven stone 
Shall tell how true he died a Catholic. 

Yet oft at midnight Caterwauls I hear, 

While to the moon their flames thy mates disclose : 
Lur'd by my Catcall to thy hallowed bier, 

Shall mew their Juliets and their Romeos. 

And stalking round thy grave in funeral pall, 

While their black torches shed theirglimmering flame 

On thee Grimalkin Tabby Tom they call, 
Invoking all thy Catalogue of names. 

Due classic rites shall sooth thy purring ghost, 
Nine victim rats, nine nestlings from the tree : 

Sop'd in bohea, both votive Cates and toast, 
With due libations, CaterM cream for thee. 

Whatever form thy manes shall assume, 

Whether, ennobled now a tiger rise, 
Or creep transformed a mouse about the room. 

Or in some antic nun thy soul disguise. 

Whatever thy lot, now eterniz'd thy name, 
Shall live embalnvd in monody like mine ; 

And even from Charon thou shalt homage claim. 
Thus by my verse endear'd to Proserpine. 

moral. 

"fwixt life and death, what close con- Catenation. 

Just like a bond and mortgage of a Jew ; 
The payment coupled with the obligation. 

How Categorical the Catchpolc too. 



The forfeit up — no bail — alas ! — alas ! 

The Cot-aplastic aid awhile to lend ; 
Stern Radamanthus serves his capias, 

And, Caterpillar like, with worms we end. 

The Young Cat. 

Wanton drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic's closing day, 
When drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged Crone, and thoughtless Lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 
And maid whose cheek outblooms the rose. 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 
Who, bending to the friendly light, 
Plies her task with busy sleight; 
Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coil'd, and crouching low, 
With glaring eye-balls watch thy foe, 
The housewife's spindle whirling round. 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly, 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 
Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithles- thing. 
Now, wheeling round with bootless skill. 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 
As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 
Till from thy centre starting far, 
Thou sidelong rearst with rump in air. 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 
Like Madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne'er a Vladam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gaze 
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Doth power in measured verses dwell, 
All thy vagaries wild to tell ? 
Ah no ! the start, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 
(Permitted be the modern Muse 
Expression technical to use) 
These mock the deftest rhymester's skill. 
But poor in art, though rich in will. 

The featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is bat a clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud ; 
But, stopped the while thy wanton play* 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay ; 
For then, beueath some urchin's hand, 
With modest pride thou tak'st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sin^s thy busy pur ; 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy busy feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose : 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peep mild and meek. 

But, not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; . 
The learned sa^e, whose thoughts explore 
The widest ran^e of human lore, 
Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow chair, 
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Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his siipper'd toe* 
The widowd dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 
And rarely turned a lettered page ; 
Upon her hearth for tnee lets fall 
The rounded cork or paper ball, 
Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravel Pd skein to catch. 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 
Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent. 
In lonely tower or prison pent, 
Reviews the wit of former days, 
And loathes the world and all its ways: 
What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels as thou gambol'st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him still to living kind. 

Whence hast thou then, thou witless | 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 
And rapid movements, we descry, 
While we at ease, secure from ill. 
The chimney corner snugly fill, 
A lion, darting on the prey, 
A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 
Or, is it that in thee we trace, 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
An emblem view'd with kindred eye. 
Of tricky, restless infancy ? 
Ah ! many a lightly sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil'd. 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
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Even so, poor Kit! must thou endure. 
When thou becom'st a cat demure, 
Pull many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 
So oft our favoured playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoil'd thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deenVd, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is. for the public good, 
Replenished oft with sav'ry food. 

Nor when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill ca«*t, 
But gently borne on good man's spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glistening eyes. 
The place where poor old Pussy lies. 



THE 



CAT-FIGHT. 



Jemmy O'Kain, [1] and Pat M'Hone were cronies, 
And sturdy warriors to their very tongues' ends ; 



JVbte from Jemmy 0*Kain, 
[1] It will be allowed by all critics, that this poetical effu- 
sion, although not divided into Books, or Cantos, is of an epic 
oast ; it is proper, therefore, to determine, in limine^ who may 
be considered as the hero of it. That neither of the comba- 
tants, whose encounter forms the grand Caf-astrophe of the 
story, can be entitled to that pre-eminence, is very clear, as 
neither of them excelled the other in point of skill, valour, 
or success in battle. Between them, there was no survivor- 
ship in the field of honour : fate had ordained the utter 
annihilation of both (by a singular process it must be con- 
fessed) at the same moment, and even Jove was unable to 
decide which should be victorious. We may therefore 
with great piopriety, reject all pretensions on behalf of 
either, and place the wreath of epic immortality upon the 
brows of James O'Kain, whom the author has first introduced 
to our acquaintance. Notwithstanding the opinion that Pat 
M'Hone was equally redoubted " in slaying of the slain," 
it will be easy to perceive, that in all the requisites 
for " cutting a figure" in this world, he was but a secondary 
personage, a " shadow of a shade," in comparison with 
O'Kain ; and admitting that both " were sturdy warriors to 
their very tongues' ends," it will still be allowed that O'Kain 
was an overmatch for him in this war of words. M'Hone, 
it is true, begins the encounter with a pretty brisk fire ; but 
let the reader mark how immediately he is silenced, when 
O'Kain opens his battery upon him : how the latter dazzles 

% 
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As hath in Greek, or Hebrew song, been sung sin<% 
The days of Nimrod[2] — some say Pat M'Hone is 



and astounds him, " crazes his brain" with the glittering 
array of his historical, classical, poetical, and mythological 
lore, and finally, how he gives the coup de grace to his facul- 
ties, when he developes the nature and result of the affray 
which took place " upon the Mole" — in other words, when 
he lets the cats out of the bag. It is moreover an item in 
favour of O'Kain's pretensions, that he was personally pre- 
sent on this hard-fought field — he " boldly stood, and saw: it 
all" — as pregnant an expression as the modest " quorum pare 
magna fui" of JEneas. And let it not be charged against 
him, that he has made an unbecoming boast of his own man- 
hood, in witnessing such a conflict, since " there is not,'* as 
Bottom says, " a more fearful wild fowl living than your 
lion," and if the reader has but half as much skill in natural 
history as that renowned Athenian had, he must know that 
generically speaking, your cat is only a smaller species of the 
same order of wild fowl. 

But, to be more serious. To those who properly under- 
stand, and have a relish for the eccentricities of the Irish 
character, O'Kain's manner of telling his story must afford a 
treat. It will tickle them, inwardly ; which is, after all, the 
best test of a good story, whether it be read, or listened 
to. Although the author has perhaps gone to the very 
verge of nature, in the character which we are to gather of 
O'Kain from his own words, he has not in truth over- 
stepped it. It may be difficult indeed for one whose inter- 
course with the natives of Ireland has been limited, to view 
it in any other light than that of a caricature, but such a sup- 
position will not do justice either to the abilities of the 
author, or to the native genius of the people, of whom he 
has put before us a specimen. 

That the Irish, as a people, are brave, generous, and 
eloquent, is pretty generally acknowledged. Indeed, it may 
be said, they have forced the world into this admission, by- 
having manifested those qualities in an eminent degree, un- 
der circumstances of hardship and prejudice, which were 
never combined to weigh down the people of any other 
Christian nation. Oppressed by that government, of which 
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The most redoubted — others think O'Kain 
Should equal crowns and diadems obtain ; 
His true compeer in slaying of the slain. [3] 



Ireland is unfortunately a dependency, her sons, by their 
talents alone, have in many instances forced the oppressors 
of their native country to be her debtors. Ungracious as the 
obligation may be for England, she is nevertheless beholden 
to that people, for the ablest men, who have led her armies 
and directed her councils in the present age— at least she 
thought them so. At the bar, in the pulpit, in every walk of 
literature, Ireland has produced a greater number of eminent 
men, in proportion to her population, (to say nothing of poli- 
tical disqualifications,) than any other country upon earth ; 
and there is hardly a civilized country in which her sons 
have not distinguished themselves, and that, by the mere 
force of talent, unaided by friends or fortune. If any_ one 
should doubt, or be at a loss to discover ihe causes ol tnis 
faculty of attaining distinction, let him go through Ireland, 
and mix with her inhabitants — he will find the elements of it 
pervading every class of society, in a greater or less degree ; 
and if he be a philanthropist, he will deplore the degraded 
state of that people, upon whom Nature has bestowed her 
choicest gifts. 

It has been charged against the Irish, that they are ad- 
dicted to boasting, and in a certain sense this may be true ; 
but it is not that vain, ridiculous, and unmeaning boasting, 
which in one nation has been termed gasconading* and in 
another, rhodomontade. There is nothing palpable or dis- 
gusting in it — it is in fact no more than that spirit of exagge- 
ration, which is natural to all mankind, but which the chas- 
tening severities of education, and the formalities of society, 
teach men to repress. It is the offspring of courage, patri- 
otism, and open-heartedness ; imagination is its nurse, and 
eloquence its companion and conductor ; and however much 
a display of it may disparage a man's judgment in the opinion 
of cold-hearted, calculating, and suspicious people, a liberal 
and unprejudiced observer of mankind may easily discover 
its affinity to some of the most estimable ^qualities of our 
nature. 

Admitting, however, this propensity in the Irish to exag- 
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You'd die to see how fierce these sons of Mars 
Would look, as they proceed to wordy wars ; 

geration, and also that they hare generally a passion for the 
marvellous, they only tend to heighten the relish of their 
conversation, and, mixed up with other characteristic traits 
which the Irish possess, to make them a more agreeable and 
gifted people. To persons, naturally eloquent, inventive, 
witty, and communicative, those inclinations of the mind 
furnish additional resources for animated and striking de- 
scriptions. If the Irish draw rather largely upon them when 
a story can be embellished by it, it must be admitted that 
they do it with peculiar cleverness. There is so much ap- 
pearance of probability in an Irishman's manner of relating 
a fiction ; he seems at the time to have such entire faith in 
it himself, that the listener is often thrown off bis guard, and 
if he be of a credulous turn of mind, (which by the by most 
Irtsli listened are) he becomes too seriously engrossed with 
the strange and apparently improbable things which he hears, 
to doubt them : his interest in the narrative is wrought up to so 
high a pitch, and -his desire of knowing the end and result be- 
comes so strong, that he has neither the wish nor the ability to 
examine and detect the impossibilities of the story as it pro 
ceeds. It is evident that the author has laid hold of those cha- 
racteristic traits, (we mean a talent for high colouring and a 
fondness for the marvellous,) to give the stamp of nationality 
to O'Kain. They manifest themselves in every sentence 
uttered by him, and constitute in fact the principal merit and 
source of entertainment in this production. The mass of 
learning which is strung together in it, is of itself a fund of 
amusement ; but the great relish consists in the easy, voluble, 
and at the same time, effective manner, in which O'Kain intro- 
duces it, and makes it applicable to the ultimate object of his 
narrative. Nothing could be better conceived to awaken the 
interest and excite the curiosity of such an auditor as we 
must suppose M'Hone to have been, than the course O'Kain. 
pursued. 

[2] " Since the days of Nimrod," &c. 
Authors have taken a great deal of pains to find Nimrod in 
profane history. Some have supposed him to be the same 
as Belus, the founder of the Babylonish empire 5 others 
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With nought in hand, but full or emptied noggins, 
Giving to old belligerent powers new floggings ; 



take him to be Ninus, the first Assyrian monarch. Some 
think him to be Zhoak, a Persian king of the first dynasty. 
The Jewish Rabbies assert him to be the same with Amra- 
phel, the- king of Thinder, mentioned by Moses. Milton 
speaks of him as a tyrant and usurper — 

Who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal state, 

Shall arrogate dominion undeserv'd, 

Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 

Concord and law of nature from the earth ; 

Hunting, (and men, not beasts, shall be his game,} 

With war and hostile snares such as refuse 

Subjection to his empire tyrannous ; 

A mighty hunter thence he shall be styl'd 

Before the Lord, as in despite of heaven, 

Or from heaven claiming second sovereignty ; 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 

With him, or under him to tyrannize ; 

Marching from Eden toward the west, shall find 

The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 

Boils out from under ground, the mouth of hell: 

Of brick, and of that stuff, they cast to build 

A city and tower, whose top may reach to heaven, 

And get themselves a name, lest, far dispersed 

In foreign lands, their memory be lost, 

Regardless whether good or evil fame ; 

But God, who oft descends to visit men 

Unseen, and through their habitations walks 

To mark their doings, them beholding soon r 

Comes down to see their city, ere the tower 

Obstruct heaven's towers, and in derision sets 

Upon their tongues a various spirit, to raze 

Quite out their native language, and, instead, 

To sow a jangling noise of words unknown ; 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 

Among the builders ; each to other calls 

Not understood ; till hoarse, and all in rage* 

As mock'd they storm : great laughter was in fceavec, 
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And now their wrath combinM ; first thus M<Hone f 
Striding o'er slaughtered Knights and Squires went on, 
* c Give me," says Pat, " the man who nobly dares 
To fight for glory, death, or honourM scars : 



And looking down, to see the hubbub strange, 
And hear the din : thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work — Confusion named. 

[3] Here it will be observed, that not only the author's- 
eye, but his parsimonious scissors, or scalpel, are upon the 
goods of others, snipping or amputating therefrom small par- 
cels for the illegitimate purpose of enriching, ornamenting, 
and embellishing his own chattels. And now, as it has 
been pretty well established, that 

" Woes love a train, and tread each other's heels," 

and, moreover, the culpable are susceptible of deriving ap- 
palling apprehensions from every vibration of every shaking 
leaf, the author feels himself under the action of shivering 
forebodings, that the observation above mentioned will be 
followed by others, in such numerous and quick succession, 
that negations, or an attempt to extenuate, would prove but 
useless efforts toward gaining a favourable verdict of the pre- 
siding judges — his readers. Under these considerations, 
the delinquent has no hesitation (with due contrition) in 
throwing himself upon their clemency : yet looking with 
confidence for a favourable issue — when he engages to ex- 
piate, by bringing , in his own proper person, and laying at 
their feet the whole, or a part of every bundle or package, 
fjfom the which he ever did or shall either beg, borrow, or 
otherwise take a single shred or scrap y for the aforesaid 
purpose. As, for instance, (without any further attempts to 
smooth the brow of disapprobation by figures and flourishes) 
in the present case — 

" Sooth'd by the sound, the king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o'er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain." 
Here the whole of this divine Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 
by the immortal translator of Virgil's whole works would 
appear, but that it has been so often transcribed already. 
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Where front to front appears the martial train , 
Legions on legions spread the fated plain : 
French, English, Russians, Prussians, bite the ground, 
The earth rebellows, and the skies resound ; 
And breast to breast, the dauntless hosts advance 
The glittering falchion, and the shining lance ; 
The kneaded sand is mix'd with smoking gore, 
And dreadful heroes sink to rise no more. 
Such was Marengo [4] — such the dire affray — 



[4] These battles of Marengo and Austerlitz are among the 
prodigious events of war, brought about by the subject of 
the following Oration, so universally admired, published, 
and read : — 

Funeral Eulogy, pronounced at St. Helena, over the tomb of 
Napoleon, May 9, 1821, by Marshal Bertrand. 

The most extraordinary man, the most exalted genius, that 
ever appeared on the theatre of the world, is no more ! The 
mortal remains of the Conqueror of Europe, for fifteen 
years the dictator of its laws, humbly repose at the door of 
a cottage. — On the most terrific rock of the shores of Africa, 
far from the beautiful country to which he owed his pros- 
perity and glory, Napoleon, the greatest captain of ancient 
or modern times, and recently the most powerful Monarch of 
the earth, has breathed his last. The parched earth that 
covers his ashes cannot be watered by the tears of his son. 
His friends are unable to strew flowers upon the tomb of him 
to whom they owed all their greatness, and our tears alone 
[taking the hands of Montholon and Marchand] are perhaps 
the only ones which Frenchmen will shed x>ver his grave. 
Who is this outlaw, who thus expires in the prime of life, in 
barbarous exile ? Who ? It is the Saviour and Legislator of 
France— the restorer of monarchies shaken, of religion de- 
solate, of the social compact dissolved. It is the Hero of 
Lodi, of Areola, of the Pyramids, of Marengo, of Austerlitz, 
of Jena, of Wagram. It is the generous conqueror of the 
. Austrians, of the Prussians, of the Russians, and of a hmt^ 



Why you fight all, and I fight none. 
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dred other nations, who have never ceased to admire him. 
It is, in fine, the same Napoleon from whom all the Sove- 
reigns of Europe have sued for friendship and alliance. 

Let us take a rapid glance at his immortal career. We 
see every where the intrepid soldier, the consummate general, 
the firm and enlightened statesman. Whether his fortune be 
good or bad, we find him always above it. Hardly emerged 
from youth, Napoleon, yet a simple officer of Artillery, com- 
menced his career in arms under the walls of Toulon. He 
astonished his superiors by the rectitude of his judgment, 
and by the able dispositions he gave to his batteries. He 
routed from that important place, those enemies, masters of 
the sea, who had held it by treachery. Napoleon power- 
fully contributed to the success of the siege, and gave a pre- 
sage of what he would one day be. Soon afterward, at the 
head of the army of Italy, he made his debut, by beating the 
Austrians at Montenetto, and by putting them to light 
wherever he met them. It was in vain that they entrenched 
themselves at the bridge of Lodi. The young hero, sur- 
rounded by the standards of liberty, which even the Aus- 
trian thunders seemed to respect, forced that terrible passage 
at the head of the grenadiers of the Republic, and for the 
fifth time, in less than one month, put to route the Imperial 
troops. Ten other battles gained immediately after, by the 
Young Napoleon, rendered France completely mistress of 
Italy, and that fine country received a new organization, 
under the protection of her deliverer. 

The genius of Napoleon developed itself in this glorious 
campaign. He is already more than a disciplined and for- 
tunate general : at the age of twenty-six, he is the first 
captain of the age, the regenerator of Italy, and reverenced 
by her people as the greatest of men. 

A foreign shore immediately after received him and his brave 
companions in arms. He became conqueror of Egypt, wrested 
that fertile country from the dominion of the Mamelukes, 
destroyed the English East India commerce, and opened a 
new route to the industry of France. Europe and Asia 
were leagued against him. The Turks became the allies of 
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YbuVe too long winded in your way— > 
Pve got a word or two to say, 

England, to prostrate that portentous expedition. Le9s than 
one month, nevertheless, was sufficient for the genius of Na- 
poleon to subdue Egypt and Syria. A handful of French 
soldiers reseized the Pyramids, and the banks of astonished 
Aboukir witnessed their valour and that of their leader. But 
while Napoleon and his immortal demi-brigades beat the 
Turks and English, the Mamelukes and Arabs, France was 
distracted by internal factions. Austria took advantage of 
the favourable moment to recommence the war. Italy was 
again invaded by the Imperial troop9, and even the frontiers 
of France, were menaced. No sooner did Napoleon hear 
of the misfortunes of his country, than he quitted Egypt, 
penetrated the fleets of England, and arrived in France, 
where he was received as her deliverer. A few days only 
were necessary to dethrone anarchy, and establish a firmer 
government, of which the people declared him the head. 
Honoured with the title of First Consul of the French Re- 
public, Napoleon collected in haste some divisions of young 
conscripts, traversed the Alps amid snows and precipices* 
and darted with the rapidity of an eagle upon a victorious 
army, intoxicated with success. He attacked them and gave 
them battle in the fields of Marengo. It was at Marengo that 
the First Consul displayed all the tactics of a great Captain, 
repairing thereby ten times the losses which the superior 
numbers of his enemies cost his army : and it was only by 
preserving the greatest sang froid, and the most profound un- 
concern, that he wrested victory from the Austrians, and 
changed their success into a complete defeat. Italy a second 
time delivered, and a most glorious peace for France, were 
the exalted trophies of that memorable battle. Having no 
more wars to sustain upon the continent, Napoleon occupied 
himself incessantly with the interior organization of France, 
established order in the finances, abolished all the abuses 
which existed in the administration, and digested those im- 
mortal codes of law on which he founded the happiness of 
the people. France, grateful for such signal blessings, 
decreed him the title of Emperor. It was then that the 
French Eagles, incessantly pressing the British Lion, wouW 
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Of an affray, 

That chanc'd one day. 



have reduced him to the last extremity, if the corrupting 
gold of England had not averted the mortal stroke, by 
instigating in the North a new war against France. 

It was here that commenced those glorious campaigns of 
Germany, of Prussia, and of Poland, that shed such lustre 
on the soldiers of France. A few months were sufficient for the 
Emperor to annihilate armies which his enemies had formed 
with the utmost difficulty,' and to invade their States and 
Capitals. The fields of AuMerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, of 
Friedland, of Ratisbon. of Esling, of Wagram, will be eter- 
nally celebrated in the destinies of France. In less than 
three years, the French armies, always conducted by Napo- 
leon, twice conquered Austria, invaded* Prussia, and halted 
only on the confines of Poland. Never was the military 
jlcry of France at a higher pitch. Never had any people 
more confidence in their sovereign. He seemed to be the 
man destined for them by Heaven. He held in chains, for 
fifteen years, the fickleness of fortune. He had learnt how 
to command her. Under his reign, each year was more and 
more prolific in great and glorious events, which in other 
times ages would hardly have accomplished. He always 
knew how to excite admiration anew, when exhausted by a 
long series of prodigies. * 

The great destroyer, War, seemed to give new life to 
France. The genius of Napoleon was not confined to the 
field of battle. At Vienna, at* Berlin, at Tilsit, he estab- 
lished those immense works which alone would have been 
the glory of any other monarch. 

The perfect tranquillity which France enjoyed, caused her 
interior commerce to flourish ; the banks of the Seine be- 
came the country of the sciences and the fine arts ; agri- 
culture doubled its products. On all sides, new ports, new 
roads, new canals, rendered communication more easy, and 
exchanges more active. Industry reached such a degree of 
perfection, that in no branch did there remain a rival nation. 
The finances were in the most prosperous condition, for the 
subjugated people showered upon us subsidies. Misery no 
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Why now I'll tell you, Pat M'Hone, 
That all the battles you have shown, 

" • ~- » iim^i^— i ■ ■■ . n il—— , ,, 

longer weighed down the people. All breathed happiness 
and content. A hundred monuments attest the glory of 
France, and the grandeur of the hero who governed her. 

Such was the state of this vast empire during nearly fifteen 
years. It is in vain that some seek to represent her as hav- 
ing always been plunged in misfortunes and troubles. Never 
vas France greater, richer, happier, than during this memo- 
rable period. 

But Napoleon, great as he was, was but a man. He was 
not perfect. He committed serious faults, and fortune be- 
came untrue to him. The elements leagued with his enemies, 
and the plains of Moscow became the tomb of the finest and 
most intrepid army that ever existed. Napoleon, astonished, 
measured the extent of his losses, and without stopping to 
leplore, he hastened to repair them. In a short time, he 
igain appeared, and formidable. The fields of Lutzen and 
of Bautzen saw him again * conqueror, and full of confi- 
dence. Fatal confidence, which permitted him not to fore- 
see that his allies would abandon him, when abandoned by 
fortune ! And how could he imagine that Princes, to whom 
he had given kingdoms, forgetting his favours, would have 
turned traitors ? 

The fatal battles of Leipsic were the result of that disas- 
trous desertion * * *. He found only enemies, where 
be had stationed friends. 

Forced to become the defender of the French territory, 
with the wreck of his army, he astonished twenty times his 
innumerable enemies. It was in that grand, but unfortunate 
campaign, that Napoleon displayed all his science, and his 
inexhaustible activity. Each day victorious in combat, he 
devoted each night in preparations to engage, the following 
Jay, upon some other point. Quadrupling his forces, by his 
masterly manoeuvres, he presented on all sides his old sol- 
diers, and among them all, he showed himself. Harrassing 
incessantly armies always complete, defeating them at Champ 
Aubert, at Montmirail, at Montereau, the result of that ad- 
mirable campaign would have been fatal to the allies, if Par i* 
had not been so precipitately surrendered. 
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All in a scale, put all together, 
Would not preponderate a feather ; - 

* 

The enemies of Napoleon, masters of a part of France, 
and encamped in his capital, yet dreaded him. The French, 
whom they thought they well knew, appeared too formidable 
under such a head. Henceforth they had no security. They 
exacted the abdication of the Emperor. Napoleon believing 
that the happiness of France demanded this great sacrifice 
on his part, signed his abdication and his exile, with less 
repugnance than he would\have signed a dishonourable peace. 

A few tried friends, and some old Generals, followed him 
to the rocks of the Island of Elba. There they admired the 
composure and resignation of him whose name alone was yet 
of immense weight in the politics of Europe. Napoleon 
watched over that Europe, to which his abdication should 
have given tranquility. He judged, by the operations of the 
Congress of Vienna, that tranquility was illusory. He saw 
France divided, and about to become a prey to her own 
children. He trembled for her. He believed that his re- 
turn would prevent the miseries which he foresaw, and 
without calculating dangers, he landed at the very place 
which had received him on his return from Egypt. There 
can be no doubt that the opinion of the French was still 
favourable towards him ; for he encountered no obstacle in 
the execution of the most gigantic project ever conceived by 
man. In twenty days, the Exile of the Island of Elba com- 
pletely traversed France, followed by a single battalion ; and 
the 20th of March witnessed his elevation to a throne erected 
by himself. Never did a dethroned sovereign re-possess 
himself of the reins of government in a manner so astonish- 
■ ing. 

But Napoleon had accomplished all this, without the per- 
mission of the Congress of Vienna. The powerful monarchs 
and able diplomatists assembled in that city, could hot witness 
such an outrage, without indignation against him who was 
guilty of it. They set up the cry of usurpation, and their 
innumerable bayonets were directed anew against Napoleon. 

Elated with his new success, and recalling those who had 
served him in leading the French, Napoleon believed that, 
he could force his enemies to attend to themselves, and not 
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Your fights, Mahone, are nothing, as is 
The shadow of a shade that passes : 



interfere with the internal affairs of France. He believed 
himself able to sustain a contest thus unequal. He made the 
most admirable dispositions, and in two months the French* 
army was trebled. Impatient to engage those who rejected 
every proposition for peace, he put his forces in motion to 
attack two united armies, one of which alone outnumbered his 
own. He obtained in the onset brilliant advantages. One 
successful battle more would have changed the face of Europe. 
But W aterloo came to destroy his projects and his hopes. 
Napoleon, unable to meet death in that fatal battle, bid adieu 
for ever to that France, which to him was so dear, and ter- 
minated his political life, by confiding himself to the gene- 
rosity of his enemies. 

Such has been the short, but astonishing career of Na- 
poleon ! What military name, what statesman's glory, ancient 
or modern, has resounded with an eclat so resplendent ? 
Transport ourselves into futurity, view this hero as posterity 
will one day view him, and his greatness appears scarcely 
less than fabulous ; tbey will hardly be made to believe 
that a single man could, in so short a time, gain two hundred 
battles, conquer a hundred nations, change the form of 
thirty states, unite Italy into a single kingdom, give to his 
subjects the wisest laws, open a hundred new roads, and as 
many ports, build an hundred admirable monuments* — For- 
tunately these codes, these roads, these ports, and these mo- 
numents remain. 

Having thus hastily sketched the life of the warrior and 
the statesman, permit me to notice the private man. 

Napoleon, for ever engaged, and applying himself inces- 
santly, was not therefore the less affable or agreeable in 
private life. An excellent son, and good brother, a tender 
husband, and affectionate father; he divided his good fortune 
with all his family. He never forgot those he considered his 
true friends, and rarely those who had devoted themselves 
to France. He was great and magnificent in his rewards. 
Nevertheless, he never permitted the treasures of the state 
to be lavished by courtiers. 

Long habituated to command fortune, his great soul was 
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Yea, less than nothing, even as 
A puff of hydrogenous gas, [5] 



yet disciplined to reverses. — Treated as the greatest of 
criminals, and the worst of men, by those to whom he volun- 
tarily delivered himself ; deprived of the wife of his bosom, 
and his only child ; he saw torn from him, from time to time, 
the small number of his friends who had been permitted to 
accompany him to St. Helena. Having no communication 
whatever with Europe, seeing himself almost blotted from 
creation, Napoleon had courage to sustain all his miseries ; 
his soul seemed to be always firmer, always greater. At- 
tacked at last with the malady which was to carry him to the 
tomb, he saw the approach of death, with a resignation and 
stoicism of which he only was capable. His sufferings drew 
from him not one complaint — not a single sigh. France and 
his son filled his whole soul. He talked of them incessantly, 
until destiny severed the thread of life. — He lived a hero ; 
he died a martyr. 

Ancient Rome would have erected a Pantheon expressly 
to contain his ashes ; and we — we are obliged to deposite 
them at the threshold of a cabin ! 

Would that the tears and tender remembrance of his 
friends could assuage, at least, the injustice and hatred of his 
enemies. 

[5] This distich is taken from the eccentric Phesenton's 
Work, published in England some twenty years ago, under 
the name of a figurative personage, representing the alarmed 
fraternity of doctors, on the introduction of Perkins's 
Tractors into Great- Britain, and patronised by societies 
formed for the purpose of disseminating their use. This 
alarmed Genus of Practitioners, is ycliped Christopher 
Caustic ; the Poem is entitled " Terrible Tractoration." 

From garret high, with cobwebs hung, 
The poorest wight that ever sung, 
Most gentle Sirs, I come before ye, 
To tell a lamentable story. 
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Compared to one \yhere I have been, 
And these two looking eyes have seen. 



What makes my sorry case the sadder, 
I once stood high on fortune's ladder ; 
From whence contrive the fickle jilt did. 
That your petitioner should be tilted. 

And soon the unconscionable flirt, 
"Will wield me fairly in the dirt ; 
Unless, perchance, these pithy lays, 
Procure me pence, as well as praise. 

Already doom'd to hard quill-driving. 
'Gainst spectr'd poverty still striving. 
Whene'er I doze, from vigil's pale, 
Dame fancy locks me up in jail. 

Necessity, though I am no wit, 
Compels me now to turn a poet ; 
Not born, but made by transmutation, 
And chymic process, called — starvation. 

Though poet's trade of all that I know. 
Requires the least of ready rhino, 
I find a dehcit of cash is 
An obstacle to cutting dashes. 

For gods and goddesses who traffic 
In cantos, odes, and lays seraphic ; 
Who erst Arcadian whistle blew sharp, 
Or now attune Apollo's Jew's-harp, 

Have sworn they will not loan me gratis. 
Their jingling siug-song apparatus ; 
Nor teach me how or where to chime in 
My tintinabulum of rhyming. 

What then occurs — a lucky hit, 
I've found a substitute for wit ; 
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Pm just like you, admire a battle, 
Where horse and foot, 

- 

On Homer's pinions mounted high, 
I'll drink Pierian puddle dry. 

Beddoes, bless the good doctor, has 

Sent me a bag-full of his gas ; 

Which, snufPd the nose up, makes wit brighter. 

And eke a dunce ^un airy writer. 

With which a brother bard inflated. 

* * 

Was so stupendously elated, 

He tower'd like Garnesie's balloon, 

Nor stopp'd like half-wits at the moon. 

But scarce had breath'd three times, before he 
Was hous'd in heaven's high upper story, 
Where mortals none but poets enter,- 
Above where Mah'met's ass dar'd venture. 

Strange things he saw, and those who know him : 
Have said that in his Epic Poem, 
To be complete within a year hence. 
They'll make a terrible appearance. 

And now, to set my verse a-going, 
Like Joan of Arc sublimely flowing, 
I'll follow Southey's bold example, 
And snuff a sconce-full for a sample. 

Good Sir, enough — enough already ; 
No more, for heaven's sake, steady, steady : 
Confound your stuff, why how you sweat mo 
I'd rather swallow all Mount -dEtna. 

How swiftly turns this giddy world round. 
Like tortur'd top by truant twirl'd round : 
While Natu re s capers wild amaze me, 
The beldame's crack'd or Causpe crazy . 
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Must all go to't ; 
Both men and cattle ; 



I'm larger grown from head to tail, 
Than mammoth, elephant, or whale ; 
Now feel a tangible extension, 
Of semi-infinite dimension. 

Inflated with supreme intensity, 
I fill three-quarters of immensity ; 
Should Phoebus come this way, no doubt 
But I could blow his candle out. 

This earth's a little dirty planet, 
And I'll no longer help to man it; 
But off will flutter in a tangent, 
And make a harum-scarum range on't. 

Stand ye appall'd, quake, quiver, quail, 
For so I stride a comet's tail ; 
If my deserts you fail t' acknowledge, 
I'll drive it plump against your college. 

But if your iEsculapian band, 
Approach my highness, cap in hand, 
And show great tokens of humility, 
I'll treat your world with due civility. 

As Doctor Young foretold — right soon, 
I'll make your earth another moon ; 
And Phoebus then, an arrant ass, 
May turn his pooies out to grass. 

But now, alas! a wicked wag, 

Has pull'd away the gaseous bag ; 

F rom heaven, where thron'd with Jove, I 

I'm fall'n, fall's, fall'n down flat, flat. 

Thus as the ancient story goes, 
When o'er A vermis flew the crows, 

3* 
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And trumpets sound, drums beat, and great guns rattle ; 
And streaming veins and dying groans, 
And mangled limbs, and splintered bones. 



They were so stench'd that in a minute, 
They giddy grew, and tumbled in it. 

• 

And so a blade, who is too handy, 
To help himself to wine or brandy ; 
He first gets higher, then gets lower, 
Then tumbles dead-drunk on the floor. 

Such would have been my sad case, if 
I'd taken half another tiff; 
And even now I cannot swear 
I'm not as mad as a march hare. 

How these confounded gases serve us. 
But Beddoes says that I am nervous ; 
And that this oxyd gas of nitre, 
Is bad for such a nervous writer. 

Indeed sir doctor very odd it is, 
That you should deal in such commodities. 
Which drives a man beside his wits, 
And women to hysteric fits. 

Now since this 'wildering gas inflation- 
Is not the thing for inspiration, 
I'll take a glass of cordial gin, 
Ere my sad story I begin. 

And then proceed with courage stout, 
From hard-bound brains to hammer ou* 
My case, forlorn in doleful ditty, 
To melt your worships' hearts to pity. 

Sirs, I have been in high condition, 
A right respectable physician, 
And pass'dwith men of shrude discerning 
For wight of most prodigious learning. 
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True, there's your battle of Marengo, 
From which ten thousand souk took wing to 



For I could quote with flippant ease. 
Grave Galen, and Hippocrates ; 
Brown, Cullen, Sydenham, and such men . 
Besides a score of learned Dutchmen. 

In all disorders was so clever, 
From toothach up to yellow fever, 
That I by learned men was reckon'd 
Don iEsculapius the second. 

■ 

No cause to me was problematic, 
Pains, topical or symptomatic, 
From aching head to gouty toes, 
The hidden cause I could disclose. 

Minute examiner of Nature, 
And most sagacious operator, 
I could discern, proscribe, apply . 
And cure disease in louse's eye. 

To insect small as e'er one sees, 
Floating in torrid summer breeze ; 
Altho' to less than nothing verging,. 
Could give a vomit or a purging. 

I had a curious little lancet, 
Your worships could not help but fancy it : 
By which I show'd with skill surprising, 
The whole art of flea-bottomising. 

And with it oft'inoculated, 
At which friend Jenner '11 be elated, 
Flies, fleas, and gnats with cow-pox matter, 
And not a soul took small-pox a'ter. 

Could take a microscopic mite, 
Invisible to human sight, 
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The shades of hell, 
The lengthened list to swell, 
Of mighty heroes, who in battle fell. 

Ad infinitum could divide it, 

For times unnumbered have I try'd it. 

With optic glass of great utility, 
Could make the essence of nihility ; 
To cut a most enormous figure, 
As big as St. Paul's church or bigger. 

A soldier in my glass's focus, 
Without the aid of hocus-pocus, 
Briareus-like, terrific stands, 
With fifty heads and hundred hands. 

A fish-boat seems a grand flotilla, 
To frighten Addingtou or Billy, 
Appears a dreadful French invasion, 
T' annihilate the British nation. 

Could tell, and never be mistaken, 
What future oaks were in an acorn ; 
And even calculate at pleasure 
The cubic inches they would measure. 

Discovered worlds within the pale 
Of tip-end of a tadpole's tail ; 
And took possession of the same, 
In my good friend Sir Joseph's name. 

And soon shall publish by subscription, 
A topographical description 
Of worlds aforesaid, which shall go forth 
In foolscap, folio, gilt, and so forth. 

Could tell how far a careless fly 
Might chance to turn this world awry, 
If flitting round in giddy circuit, 
With leg or wing he kick or jerk it. 

[Continued in subsequent Notes*] 
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Your skirmish too, at Austerlitz, 
Where many a soul was cut to bits, 

And headlong sent 
Xo realms below, in the event. 

The plains of Abram too could tell, 
Quebec her walls might testify, [6] 



[6] For the induction of the second Song, prolonging his 
unrivalled lays who sang the first, (with the points ot 
attraction in those walls and plains,) see subsequent Notes. 

In a mouldering cave, where the wretched retreat, 

Britannia sat wasted with care ; 
She wept for her Wolfe, and exclaim'd against fate. 

And gave herself up to despair. 

The walls of her cell she had sculptur'd around . 

With the feats of her favourite son ; 
And even the dust, as it lay on the ground, 

Was engrav'd with some deeds he had done. 

The Sire of the Gods from his crystalline throne . 

Beheld the disconsolate dame ; 
And mov'd with her tears, he sent Mercury down ? 

And those were the tidings that came. 

Britannia forbear, not a sigh nor a tear, 

For thy Wolfe so deservingly lov'd ; 
Your tears shall be chang'd into triumphs of joy 

For Wolfe is not dead, but remov'd. 

The sons of the East, the proud giants of old. 

Have crept from their darksome abodes ; 
And this is the news, as in heaven it was told. 

They were marching to war with the gods. 

A council was held in the chambers of Jove, 

And this was their final decree : 
That Wolfe should be calPd to the armies above, 

And the charge was deliver'dtome. 
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Of heirs of glory there who fell, 

Nor shrunk when honour bid them die . 



To the plains of Quebec with the orders I flew, 

He begg'd for a moment's delay ; 
He cried, O forbear — let me victory hear, 

And then thy commands V}\ obey. 

With a darksome thick film I encompass'd his eyes .. 

And bore htm away in an urn ; 
Lest the fondness he bore for his own native shore, 

Should tempt him again to return. 

[From the " Castle in the Air to the Little Corner of the World."] 

In the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds arise, 

My castle of fancy was built ; 
The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gilt. 

The rainbow sometimes, in its beautiful state, 

Enamell'd the mansions around ; 
And the figures that fancy in clouds can create. 

Supplied me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottos and fountains and orange-tree groves ; 

I had all that enchantment has told : 
I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves. 

I had mountains of carol and gold. 

But a storm that I felt not had risen and rolPd. 

While wrapp'd in a slumber I lay ; 
And when I look'd out in the morning, behold ! 

My castle was carried away. 

It pass'd over rivers, valleys, and groves, 

The world it was all in my view ; 
I thought of my friends, of their fates and their loves * 

And often, full often of you. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene. 
That Nature in silence had made ; 
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And BunkerVHill — but name it not— 
Ah ! Bunker 5 s-Hill,[7] that fatal spot. 

And then, 
/ Again : 
Vinegar-Hill, yet name it not ; 
Vinegar-Hill, that fatal spot. [8] 



The place it was small — but was sweetly serene, 
And chequered with sunshine and shade. 

I gaz'd and I envied with painful good will, 
And grew tired of my seat in the air ; 

When all of a sudden my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 

- 

Like a lark from the sky, it came fluttering down, 

And plac'd me exactly in view ; 
When who should I meet in this charming retreat, 

This corner of calmness — but you. 

Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 

I felt no more sorrow nor pain ; 
And the wind coming fair, 1 ascended the breeze, 

And went back with my castle again. 

[7] The particulars of this remarkable contest are written 
in the subsequent notes. 

[8] This was a place where the Insurgents had made their 
head-quarters for some time, and were not dislodged, but by 
the result of a hard-fought battle, according to the account of 
the English themselves, as is shown by a letter from Gen. 
Lake to Castlereagh, of the 22d of June, 1798. 

" Sir — I have the honour to acquaint you, that the ene- 
my's camp upon Vinegar-Hill, was attacked this morning, at 
seven o'clock, and carried in about an hour and a half. The 
relative importance of this very strong position, with our 
operations against Wexford, made it necessary to combine 
our attacks, so as to ensure success. A column under Gene- 
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Some causes too in former days, 

Have by the law of arms been try'd ; 

As wanton Helen's[9]crim. con. case, 
That swelPd Scamander's clotted tide. 



rals Johnston and Eustace, was drawn from Ross, and began 
the attack upon the town of Enness, situate upon the right 
bank of the Slaney, close under Vinegar-Hill, upon the 
right, and rather upon the rear of it." [Here follows a list 
of British officers who fell in the action.] 

[9] Helen, the most celebrated beauty of her age, sprang 
from one of the eggs which Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, 
brought forth, after her amour with Jupiter metamorphosed 
into a swan. Her beauty was so admired, even in infancy, that 
Theseus, with his friend Pirithous, carried her away before 
she had attained her tenth year, and concealed her at Am- 
phidnx ; but her brothers, Castor and Pollux, recovered her, 
and she returned unpolluted to Sparta. This violence offered 
to her virtue augmented her fame, and her hand was eagerly 
solicited by many of the young Princes of Greece. At length 
all the suitors agreed by oath to abide by the uninfluenced 
choice which Helen herself should make ; and also to unite 
in order to defend her, if any attempt was made to force her 
from her husband. Helen then fixed upon Menelaus, and 
married him. Hermione was the early fruit of this union. 
After this, Paris, son of Priam, came to Lacedaemon, on pre- 
tence of sacrificing to Apollo. He was kindly received by 
Menelaus, but shamefully in his absence in Crete, corrupted 
the fidelity of his wife, Helen, and persuaded her to follow 
him to Troy. At his return, Menelaus, highly sensible of the 
injury, assembled the Grecian Princes, and reminded them 
of their solemn promises. They resolved to make war 
against the Trojans, but previously sent Ambassadors to 
Priam, to demand the restoration of Helen ; but received no 
satisfactory answer. Soon after their return, their combined 
forces assembled, and sailed for the coast of Asia. Authors 
have differed much with respect to her conduct while at 
Troy. After the death of Paris, she married Deiphobus. 
whom she betrayed in order to ingratiate herself with Me- 
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The Latins fir'd by martial law ; 

And Trojans stopp'd each other's breath ;[10] 

t 

uelaus. She returned to Sparta with Menelaus, who par- 
doned all her errors. Some assert that she had willingly 
followed Paris, and that she warmly supported the cause of 
the Trojans ; while others believe that she secretly favoured 
the cause of the Greeks, always sighed after her husband, 
aod cursed the day in which she had proved faithless to his 
becl. Homer represents her as in the last instance. After 
she had been some years at Sparta, Menelaus died, and she 
was driven from Peloponnessus by Megapenthes and Nicos- 
t rates, the illegitimate sons of her husband. She returned 
to Rhodes, where Polyxo, a native of Argos, who reigned 
over the country, caused her to be tied to a tree and stran- 
ded. Herodotus mentions a tradition, that Paris, on his re- 
turn from Sparta, was driven on the coast of Egypt, where 
Helen was detained by Proteus, king of the country, in con- 
sequence of his ingratitude to Menelaus. Helen was ; ho- 
noured after death as a goddess ; and the Spartans built her 
a temple at Therapne, which had power of giving beauty to 
all the deformed women that entered it. Homer, Apollod. 
Herodot. &c. 

[10] Although it is not acccordingto our plan to dwell upon 
subjects so universally known and read as that which the 
uEneid comprises, in giving an account of the settlement of 
/Eneas in Latium, where he and the cidevant inhabitants of 
Troy went after the destruction of that ill-fated city : Virgil, 
after many vicissitudes, in the seventh Book, brings his hero to 
Latium, his destined port, on the banks of the golden Tyber, 
where he concludes a treaty with the king of the country ; 
which is soon broken by the interference of Juno, who sti- 
mulates Turnus to war. The auxiliaries of the enemy are 
enumerated, which is the contents of one of the sections of 
our Chapter of Catalogues ; and in the eighth book iEneas 
is assisted by Evander, and receives a shield, wrought by 
Vulcan, and presented by Venus, on which is pictured the 
future glories and triumphs of the Romans. It forms a sec- 
tion (which it is hoped will be thought a beautiful one) in our 
Chapter of Shields. In the ninth book is given the account 

4 
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V 

Till they well nigh had burst the maw 

Insatiable of death. 

I 

• ' 1 

i 

of tremendous battles between the rival nations, resulting in 
(as mentioned) the " well nigh bursting the maw insatiable of 
death-" and what is more pleasingly interesting to the 
reader — the Episode of the immortal friendship and valour 
of Nisus and Euryalus; in which theme the author, for the 
only time in his whole work, forgets, and is for the moment, 
" Virgil, the Mantuan Swain," instead of the poet— t. e. 
the only time he speaks of himself : Camoens did so once, 
in words which, it is thought, will be bedewed by the tears 
of ages. 

1 

The PoeVs account of the Nocturnal Enterprise of 

Nisus and Euryalus. I 

Mnestheus and brave Serestus walk the round, 
Commission^ by their absent prince to share 
The common danger, and divide the care ; 
The soldiers draw their lots, and as they fall, 
By turns relieve each other on the wall. 
Nigh where the foes their utmost guards advanc'd, 
To watch the gate, was warlike Nisus chanc'd ; ' 
His father Hyrtacus, of noble blood, 
His mother was a huntress of the wood : 
And sent him to the wars. Well could he bear 
His lance in fight, and dart the flying spear : 
But better skill'd unerring shafts to send. 
Beside him stood Euryalus his friend, 
Euryalus, than whom the Trojan host 
No fairer face nor sweeter air could boast ; 
Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks begun, 
One was their care, and their delight was one ; 
One common hazard in the war they shard, 
And now were both by choice upon the guard. 
Then Nisus thus : " Or do the gods inspire' 
This warmth, or make we gods of our desire ? 
A generous ardour boils within my breast ; 
Eager of action—enemy to rest ; 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind 
To leave a memorable name behind ; 
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Grama, [11] the great and brave, 
With his adventurous fleet, 

■ ■ 

Thou seest the foe secure — how faintly shine, 
Those scattered fires — the most in sleep supine, 
Along the ground, an easy conquest lie, 
The Wakeful few the fuming flagon ply ; 
All hush'd around. Now hear what I resolve : 
** A thought unripe — and scarcely yet revolve. 

Our absent prince both camp and council mourn, 
By message both would hasten his return : 
If they confer what 1 demand on thee, 
For fame is recompense enough for me, 
Methinks beneath yon hill Thave espied, 
A way that safely will my passage guide." 

^Euryalus stood listening while he spoke, 
With love of praise and noble envy struck, 
Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind, 
" All this alone, and leaving me behind ? 
Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be join'd ? 
Think'st thou I can my share of glory yields 
Or send thee unassisted to the field ? 
Not so my father taught my childhood arms — 
Born in a siege, and bred among alarms. 
Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend,- 
Nor of the heav'n-born hero I attend. 
The thing call'd life, with ease I can disclaim,, 
And think it over-sold to purchase fame." 

Then Nisus thus : " Alas I thy tender years 
Would minister new matter to my fears. 
So may the gods, who view this friendly strife, 
Restore me to thy lov'd embrace with life, 
Condemn'd to pay my vows (as sure I trust,) 
This thy request is cruel and unjust. 
But if some chance — as many chances are, 
And doubtful hazards, in the deeds of war — 
If one should reach my head, there let it fall, 
And spare thy life : 1 would not perish all. 
Thy bloomy youth deserves a longer date : 
Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate, 
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Rude iEolus and Neptune fought. 
In wind and wave, 
And beat ; 



To bear my mangled body from the foe, 

Or buy it back, and fun'ral rites bestow. 

Or, if hard fortune shall those dues deny. 

Thou canst at least an empty tomb supply. 

O ! let not me the widow's tears renew ; 

Nor let a mother's curse my name pursue— 

Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 

Forsook the coasts of friendly Sicily, 

Her age committing to the seas and wind, 

When every weary matron staid behind." 

To this, Euryalus : " You plead in vain, 

And but protract the cause you cannot gain. 

No more delays ! but haste !" With that, he wake? 

The nodding watch : each to his office takes. 

The guard reliev'd, the gen'rous couple went 

To find the council at the royal tent.# 

All creatures else forgot their daily care, 

And sleep, the common gift of nature, share ; 

Except the Trojan peers, who wakeful sate 

In nightly council for th' endanger'd state. 

They vote a message to their absent chief, . 

Show their distress, and beg a swift relief. 

Amid the camp a silent seat they chose, 

Remote from clamour, and secure from foes ; 

On their left arms their ample shields they bear* 

Their right reclin'dupon the bending spear. 

Now Nisus and his friend approach the guard, 

And beg admission, eager to be heard — 

Th* affair important, not to be deferred. 

Ascanius bids them be conducted in, 

Ord'ring the more experienc'd to begin. 

Then Nisus thus : " Ye fathers, lend your ears ; 

Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 

The foe, securely drench'd in sleep and wine, 

Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly shine * 

And where the smoke in cloudy vapour flies, 

Cov'ring the plain, and curling to the skies, 
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And thus the golden Indus got 
And bought, 

And laid them at his monarch's feet. 



Betwixt two paths which at the gate divide, 
Close by the sea, a passage we have spy'd, 
Which will our way to great JSneas guide. 
Expect each hour to see him safe again, 
Loaded with spoils of foes in battle slain. 
Snatch we the lucky minute while we may : * 
Nor can we be mistaken in the way : 
For, hunting in the vales, we both have seen 
The rising turrets, and the stream between ; 
And know the winding course, with ev'ry ford." 
He ceas'd : and old Aletes took the word. 
*' Our country gods, in whom our trust we place, 
Will yet from ruin save the Trojan race, 
While we behold such dauntless worth appear 
la dawning youth, and souls so void of fear." 
Then into tears of joy the father broke : 
Each in his longing arms by turns he took ; 
Panted and paus'd ; and thus again he spoke : 
•* Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we r 
In recompense of such desert decree ? 
The greatest, sure, and best you can receive, 
The gods and your own conscious worth will give. 
The rest our grateful gen'ral will bestow, 
And young Ascanius, till his manhood, owe." 
** And I, whose welfare in my father lies," 
Ascanius adds, " by the great deities, 
By my dear country, by my household gods, 
By hoary Vesta's rites and dark abodes, 
Adjure you both — (on you my fortune stands r 
That and my faith 1 plight into your hands) — 
Make me but happy in his safe return,. 
Whose wanted presence 1 can only mourn ; 
Four common gift shall two large goblets be 
Of silver, wrought with curious imagery. 
And high emboss'd, which, when old Priam reigned;* 
My conqu'ring sire at sack'd Arisba gain'd ; 

4* 
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There's Captain Jason [12] had some pulls, 
And solemn bothers with his boat ; 



And, more, two tripods, cast in antique mould, 

With two great talents of the finest gold : 

Beside a costly bowl engraved with art, 

Which Dido gave, when first she gave her heart* 

But, if in conquer' d Italy we reign, 

When spoils by lot the victors shall obtain—* 

Thou saw'st the courser by proud Turnus press'd, 

That Nisus ! and his arms and nodding; crest, 

And shields from chance exempt, shall be thy share ; 

Twelve laboring slaves, twelve handmaids young and fair 

All clad in rich attire, and train'd with care : 

And last a Latian field with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king's domains. 

But thou, whose years are more to mine allied, 

No fate my vow'd affection shall divide 

From thee, heroic youth ! Be wholly mine : 

Take full possession : all my soul is thine. 

One faith, one fame, one fate, shall both attend : 

My life's companion, and my bosom friend — 

My peace shall be committed to thy care ; 

And, to thy conduct, my concerns in war." 

Then thus the young Euryalus replied : 
4< Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The same shall be my age, as now my youth : 
No time shall find me wanting to my truth. 
This only from your goodness let me gain 
(And, this ungranted, all rewards are vain :) — 
Of Priam's royal race my mother came — 
And sure the best that ever bore the name — 
Whom neither Troy nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but, o'erspent and old, 
My fate she follow'd. Ignorant of this 
(Whatever) danger, neither parting kiss 
Nor pious blessing taken, her I leave, 
And in this only act of all my life deceive. 
By this right-hand, and conscious night, Is wear , 
My soul so sad a farewell could not bear. 
Be you her comfort ; fill my vacant place — 
(Pennitme to presume so great a grace j) 
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That savourM more of war than peace ; 
E'er he bad yoke'd the flaming buDs, 
Or cut the fiery dragon's throat, 



Support her age, forsaken and distress'd. 
That hope alone will fortify my breast 
Against the worst of fortunes and of fears." 
He said. The mov'd assistants melt in tears. 
Then thus A scan i us, wonder-struck to see 
That image of his filial piety : 
" So great beginnings, in so green an age, 
Exact the faith which I again engage. 
Thy mother all the dues shall justly claim 
Creusa had, and only want the name. 
Whate'er event thy bold attempt shall have, 
'Tis merit to have borne a son so brave. 
Now by my head, a sacred oath, I swear 
(My father us'd it,) what, returning here 
Crown'd with success, 1 for thyself prepare, 
That, if thou fail, shall thy lov'd mother share. " 

He said, and, weeping while he spoke the word. 
From his broad belt he drew a shining sword, 
Magnificent with gold. Lycaon made, 
And in an iv'ry scabbard sheath'd the blade. 

This was his gift. Great Mnestheus gave his friend 

A lion's hide, his body to defend ; 

And good Aletes furnished him, beside, 

With his own trusty helm, of temper tried. 

Thus arm'd they went. The noble Trojans wait 

Their issuing forth, and follow to the gate 

With pray'rs and vows. Above the rest appears 

Ascanius, manly far beyond his years, 

And messages committed to their care, 

Which all in winds were lost, and flitting air. 

The trenches first they pass'd ; then took their way 

Where their proud foes in pitched pavilions lay ; 

To many fatal, ere themselves were slain. 

They found the careless host dispers'd upon the plain 

Who, gorg'd, and drunk with wine, supinely snore. 

Unharness'd chariots stand along the shore : 
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Aad gain'd the golden fleece : 

The fleece he from the Colchias tore : 



Amidst the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medley of debauch and war they Be. 

Observing Nisus show'd his friend the sight ; 

" Behold a conquest gain'd without a fight. 

Occasion offers ; and I stand prepared : 

There lies our way : be thou upon the guard, 

And look around, while I securely go, 

And hew a passage through the sleeping foe. v 

Softly he spoke : then, striding, took his way, 

With his drawn sword, where haughty Rhamnes lay : 

Mis head rais'd high on tapestry beneath, 

And heaving from his breast, he drew his breath- — 

A king and prophet, by king Tumus lov'd : 

But fate by prescience cannot be remov'd. 

Him and his sleeping slaves he slew ; then spies 

Where Remus, with his rich retinue, lies. 

His armour-bearer first, and next he kills 

His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheels 

And his lov'd horses ; last invades their lord ; 

Full on his neck he drives the fatal sword ; 

The gasping head flies off; a purple flood 

Hows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. 

Which, by the spurning heels dispersed around. 

The bed besprinkles, and bedews the ground. 

Lamusthe bold, and Lamyrusthe strong, 

Fie slew, and then Sarranus fair and young. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to rest. 

And puff'd the fumy god from out his breast : 

Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play— . 

More lucky, had it lasted till the day. 

The lamish'd lion thus, with hunger bold, 
O'erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 
And tears the peaceful flocks : with silent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 

IS or with less rage Euryalus employs 
The wrathful sword, or fewer foes destroys : 
But on the ignoble crowd his fury flew : 
He F adus, Hebesus, and Rhcetus slew. 
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And in the good ship Argo bore ; 
With lov^d Medea, home to Greece. 



Oppress'd with heavy sleep the former fall, 
But Rhoetus wakeful, and observing all, 
Behind a spacious jar he sunk for fear : 
The fatal iron found and reach'd him there ; 
For, as he rose, itpierc'd his naked side, 
And, reeking, thence return'd, in crimson dy'd. 
The wound pours out a stream of wine and blood ; 
The purple soul comes floating in the flood. 

Now, where Messapus quarter'd they arrive. 
The fires were fainting there, and just alive : 
The warrior horses, tied in order, fed. 
Nisus observ'd the discipline, and said : 
" Our eager thirst of blood may both betray ; 
And see the scatter'd streaks of dawning; day. 
Foe to nocturnal thefts. No more my friend : 
Here let our glutted execution end. 
A lane through slaughter'd bodies we have made." 
The bold Euryalus, though loath, obey'd. 
Of arms, and arras, and of plate, they find 
A precious load : but these they leave behind. 
Yet fond of gaudy spoils, the boy would stay 
To make the rich caparison his prey, 
Which on the steed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did his eyes less longingly behold 
The girded belt, with nails of burnish'd gold. 
This present Caedicus the rich bestow'd 
*On Remulus when friendship first they vow'd, 
And, absent, join'd in hospitable ties : 
He, dying, to his heir bequeath'd the prize ; 
Till, by the conqu'ring Ardean troops oppress'd, 
He fell ; and they the glorious gift possess'd. 
These glitt'ring spoils, (now made the victor's gain) 
He to his body suits, but suits in vain. 
Messapus' s helm he finds among the rest, 
And laces on, and wears the waving crest. 
Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 

But far they had not pass'd, before they spied 
Three hundred horse, with Volscens for their guide. 
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la heaven it was a sore contest,[13] 

Deserving note, 
'Twixt Mich, and Satan, who can doubt it I 



The queen a legion to king Turnus sent : 
- But the swift horse the slower foot prevent, 
And now, advancing, sought the leader's tent. 
They saw the pair ; for, through the doubtful shade, 
His shining helm Euryalus betray'd. 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd. 
" 'Tis not for nought, " cried Volscens from the crowd. 
u These men go there then rais'd his voice aloud : 
u Stand! stand! why thus in arms ? and whither bent? 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand sent ?" 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight 
^.To neighb'ring woods, and trust themselves to night. 
The speedy horse all passages belay, 
And spur their smoking steeds to cross their way : 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood. 
Black was the forest : thick with beach it stood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn : 
Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beasts, were wore.. 
The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey, 
And fear, misled the younger from his way. 
But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste, 
And, thoughtless of his friend, the forest passed, 
And Alban plains (from Alba's name so call'd,) 
Where king Latinus then his oxen staird ; 
Till, turning at the length, he stood his ground, 
And miss'd his friend, and cast his eyes around. * 
" Ah wretch !" he cry'd— " where have I left behind 
Th' unhappy youth ? where shall I hope to find ? 
Or what way take ?" Again he ventures back, 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 
He winds the wood, and, listening, hears the noise 
Of trampling coursers, and the riders' voice. 
The sound approach'd ; and suddenly he view'd 
The foes enclosing, and his friend pursu'd, 
Forelay'd and taken, while he strove in vain 
The shelter of the friendly shades to gain. 
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When Satan was bat second best ; 

And Milton wrote, 
And sung ten thousand staves about it. 



What should he next attempt ? what arms employ, 
What fruitless force, to free the captive boy ? 
Or desp'rate should he rush, and lose his life, 
With odds oppress'd, in such unequal strife ? 
Resolv'd at length, his pointed- spear he shook ; 
And casting on the moon a mournful look, 
" Guardian of groves, and goddess of the night! 
Fair queen 1" he said, " direct my dart aright, 
If e'er my pious father, for my sake, 
Did grateful off' rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas'd them with my silvan foils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with savage spoils, 
Give me to scatter these." Then from his car 
He pois'd, and aim'd, and launch'd the trembling spewr. 
The deadly weapon hissing from the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove ; 
Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He staggers round : his eyeballs roll in death ; 
And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. 
All stand amaz'd : — a second jav'Iin flies 
With equal strength, and quivers through the skies. 
This through thy temples, Tagus, fore'd the way, 
And in the brain-pan warmly buried lay. 
Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and, gazing round, 
Descried not him who gave the fatal wound, 
Nor knew to fix revenge : " But thou," he cries, 
" Shalt pay for both," and at the prisoner flies 
With his drawn sword. Then, struck with deep despair. 
That cruel sight the lover could not bear ; 
. But from his covert rush'd in open view, 
And sent his voice before him as he flew ; 
" Me ! me 1" he cry'd — " turn all your swords alone 
On me — the fact confess'd, the fault my own. 
He neither could nor durst, the guiltless youth — 
Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth ! 
His only crime (if friendship can offend) 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend," 
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Sung how Archangels, on celestial plains, 
In malice, at Archangels rush'd so mad on ; 



Too late he gpeaks :— the sword, which fury guides, 
Driv'n with full force, had pierc'd his tender sides. 
Down fell the beauteous youth : the yawning wound 
Gush'd out a purple stream, and stain'd the ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 
Like a fair flow'r by the keen share oppressed — 
Like a white poppy sinking on the plain, 
Whose heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. 
Despair, and rage, and vengeance justly vow'd, 
Drove Nisus headlong on the hostile crowd. 
Volscens he seeks ; on him alone he bends ; 
Borne back and bor'd by his surrounding friends, 
Onward he press'd, and kept him still in sight, 
Then whirl'd aloft his sword with all his might, 
Th' unerring steel descended while he spoke, 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 
Dying, he slew ; and stagg'ring on the plain, 
With swimming eyes he sought his lover slain : 
Then, quiet on his bleeding bosom fell, 
Content, in death, to be reveng'd so well. 

O happy friends ! for, if my verse can give 
Immortal life, your fame shall ever live, 
Fix'd as the Capitol's foundation lies, • 
And spread where'er the Roman eagle flies ! 

The conquering party first divide the prey, 
Then their slain leader to the camp convey. 
With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill'd. 
To see such numbers whom so few had kill'd. 
Sarranus, Rh^mnes, and the rest they found : 
Vast crowds the dying and the dead surround : 
And the yet reeking blood o'erflows the ground. 
All knew the helmet which Messapus lost, 
But mourn M a purchase that so dear had cost. 
Now rose the ruddy morn from Tithon's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the skies o'erspread : 
Nor long the sun his daily course withheld, 
But added colours to the world reveal'd ; 
When early Turnus wakening with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 
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They must have shot ov mash'd each other's brains 
Out — But that Milton's airy soldiers had none. 

His martial men with fierce harangues he fiVd, 
And his own ardour in their souls inspir'd. 
This done — to give new terror to his foes, 
The heads of Nisus and his friend he shows, 
RsuVd high on pointed spears — a ghastly sight ! 
Loud peals of shouts ensue, and barbarous delight 
Meantime the Trojans run, where danger calls : 
They line their trenches, and they man their walls. 
In front extended to the left they stood : 
Safe was the right, surrounded by the flood. 
But, casting from their tow'rs a frightful view, 
They saw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then disguis'd in death and smear'd all o'er 
With filth obscene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Soon hasty fame through the sad city bears 
The mournful message to the mother's ears. 
An icy cold benumbs her limbs : she shakes : 
Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forsakes. 
She runs the rampires round amidst the war, 
Nor fears the flying darts : she rends her hair, 
And fills with loud laments the liquid air. 
% " Thus, then, my lov'd Euryalus appears ! 
Thus looks the prop of my declining years '. 
Was 't on this face my famish'd eyes 1 fed ? 
Ah ! how unlike the living is the dead I 
And could'st thou leave me, cruel, thus alone t 
Not one kind kiss from a departing son ! 
No look, no last adieu, before he went, 
In an ill-boding hour to slaughter sent ! 
Cold on the ground, and pressing foreign clay, 
To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey ! 
Nor was I near to close his dying eyes, 
To wash his wounds, to weep his obsequies, 
To call about his corpse his crying friends, 
Or spread the mantle (made for other ends) 
On his dear body, which I wove with care, 
Nor did my daily pains nor nightly labour spare. 
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Whose deeds with such enchanting strains he sung-. 
That had his music at their battles rung ; 
Michael's uplifted stroke might yet have hung, 



Where shall I find his corpse ? what earth sustains 
His trunk dismember'd and his cold remains ? 
For this, alas ! I left my needfol ease, 
Expos'd my life to winds, and winter seas ! 
If any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 
Here empty all your quivers, all your darts : 
Or, if they fail, thou, Jove, conclude my wo, 
And send me thunder-struck to shades below !" 

Her shrieks and clamours pierce the Trojans 1 ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears : 
Nor young Ascanius could the sight sustain, 
Nor old Uioneus his tears restrain, 
But Actor and Idaeus jointly sent, 
To bear the madding mother to her tent. 
And now the trumpets terribly, from far, 
With rattling clangour, rouse the sleepy war, 
The soldiers 9 shouts succeed the brazen sounds ; 
And heav'n, from pole to pole, the noise rebounds. 
The Volscians bear their shields upon their head, 
And, rushing forward, form a moving shed. 

t -r 

[11] " Gama, the great and brave," &c. — See page 39. 

• 

Says Mr. Mickle, translator of the Luciad, (from which 
the reader is entertained with some extracts in the present, 
and more in the subsequent Notes) — " If a concatenation of 
events, centered in one great action events which gave birth 
to the present commercial system of the world — This, of all 
other poems, challenges the attention of the philosopher, the 
politician, and the gentleman." 

In contradistinction to the Iliad and iEneid, the Paradise 
Lost has been called the Epic Poem of Religion. In the 
same manner, may the Luciad be called the Epic Poem of 
Commerce. Gama the hero discovered the Eastern, as did 
Columbus the Western world. 
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And soothing rage an armistice have brought on ; 
Not belching engines, nor uptorn hills thought on. 



Description of the Isle of Love— Sacred to Venus, Flora, 
and Pomona — where Gama and his companions were enter- 
tained, on their returning from the Indies to their native 
-hore, 

:t As w hen a traveller bates at noon— tho* bent 
On speed." 

Give way ye lofty billows, low subside, 

Smooth as the level plain your swelling pride ; 

Lo, Venus comes! Oh, soft ye surges sleep, 

Smooth be the bosom of the azure deep. 

Lo I Venus comes, and in her virgin train, 

She brings the healing balm of love-sick pain ; 

White as her swans, and stately, as they rear 

Their snowy crest, when o'er the lake they steer. 

Slow moving on, behold the fleet appears, 

And o'er the distant billow onward steers, 

The beauteous Nereids, flush'd in all their charms, 

While Venus fills the heart with soft alarms. 

Right to the Isle she led the willing train, 

And all her arts her balmy lips explain ; 

The fearful langour of the asking eye, 

The lovely blush of yielding modesty ; 

The grieving look, the sigh , the favouring smile ; 

And all the endearments of the open will ; 

She taught the Nymph — in willing breast that heav'd. 

To hear her love, her love her Nymphs receiv'd. 

As now triumphant to their native shore, 

Thro' the wide- deep the joyful navy bore ; 

Earnest the pilot's eye sought cape or bay, 

For long was yet the various wat'ry way ; 

Sought cape or isle, from whence their boat might bring 

The healthful bounty of the crystal spring. 

When sudden all in native pride array'd, 

The Isle of Love its glowing breast displayed, 

O'er the green bosom of the dewy lawn, 

Soft blazing flow'd the silver of the dawn ; 
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Before man's foot hereon could claim a standing, 
There had a combat round this grain of sand been ; 



The gentle waves the glowing lustre share, 
Arabia's balm was sprinkled o'er the air. 
Before the fleet, to catch the hero's view, 
The floating isle fair iEidata drew ; 
Soon as the floating verdure caught their sight. 
She fix'd unmov'd the island of delight. 
So when in child-birth of her Jove-sprung load. 
The Sylvan goddess and the bower god, 
In friendly pity of Latona's woes, 
Amid the waves the Delian Island rose. 1 
And now led smoothly o'er the furrow'd tide, 
Right to the Isle of Joy the vessels glide : 
The bay they enter, where on every hand, 
Around them clasps the flower-enamell'd land. 
A safe retreat, where not a blast may shake 
Its fluttering pinions o'er the stilly lake ; 
With purple shells transfus'd as marble veins k 
The yellow sands celestial Venus stains. 
"With graceful pride three hills of softest green, 
Rear their fair bosoms o'er the sylvan scene ; 
Their sides embroider'd, boast the rich array 
Of flow'ry shrubs, in all the pride of May. 
The purple lotus and the showy thorn, 
And yellow pod-flower every slope adorn, 
From the green summits of the leafy hills, 
Descend with Inurmuring leaps three limpid rills\ 
Beneath the rose-trees loitering slow they glide, 
Now tumbles o'er some rock their crystal pride : 
Sonorous now they roll adown the glade, 
Now, plaintive tinkle in the secret shade ; 
Now from the darkling grove beneath the beam 
Of ruddy morn, like melted silver stream, 
Edging the painted margins of the bowers, 
And breathing liquid freshness on the flowers. 
Here bright reflected in the pool below, 
The vermil apples tremble on the bough ; 
Where o'er the yellow sands the waters sleep, 
The primrose banks, inverted dew-drops weep 
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it was a tough-tug— when no less than gods, 
And earth-bora giants having fell at odds, [14] 

■r 

. - ■ „ 

Where murmuring o'er the pebbles purls the stream. 
The silver trouts in playful carvings gleam. 
Long thus and varying every riv'let strays, 
Till closing now their long meandering ways j 
Where in a smiling vale the mountains end, 
Form'd in a crystal stream the waters blend. 
Fring'd was the border with a wood-land shade, 
In every leaf of various green array'd ; 
Each yellow ting'd, each yellow tint between, 
The dark ash verdure and the silvery green. 
The trees now bending forward, slowly shake 
Their lofty honours o'er the crystal lake ; 
Now from the flood the graceful boughs retire. 
Withcoy reserve, and now again admire 
Their various liveries by the summer dress'd, 
Smooth, gloss'd, and soften'd in the mirror's breast ; 
So by her glass the wishful virgin stays, 
And oft retiring, steals the lingering gaze. 
■ A thousand boughs aloft to heaven display 
Their fragrant apples, shining to the day ; 
The orange here perfumes the buxom air, 
And boasts the golden hue of Daphne's hair. 
Near to the ground each spreading bough descends. 
Beneath her yellow load the citron bends ; 
The fragrant lemon scents the cooly grove, 
Fair as when ripening for the days of love. 
The virgin's breast the gentle swell avow, 
So the twin fruitage swell on every bough ; 
Wild forest trees the mountain's sides array'd. 
With curling foliage and romantic shade. 
Here spreads the poplar, to Alcides dear, 
Knd dear to Phoebus, ever verdant, here 
The laurel joins the bowers for ever green, 
The myrtle bow'rs belov'd by beauty's Queen. 
To Jove the oak his wide-spread branches rears. 
And nigh to heaven the high-bred cedar bears ; 
Where thro' the glade appears the cavern'd rocks ; 
T he lofty pine-tree waves her sable locks : 
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Would Heeds with lightning, hills, and mountains aim 
Themselves, to work each other's deadly harm ; 



Sacred to Cybele, the whispering pine 

Loves the wild grottos where the white clifls shine ; 

Here lowers the cypress, preacher to the wise, 

Less'ning from earth her spiral honours rise : 

Till as a spearpoint rear'd, the topmost spray , 

Points to the Eden of eternal day. 

Here round her fostering elm the smiling vine, 

In fond embraces gives her arms to twine : 

The numerous clusters pendant from the boughs. 

The greeen here glistens, here the purple glows : 

For here the genial seasons of the year 

Dance hand in hand — no place for winter here : 

His grisly visage from the shore expel I'd, 

United sway the smiling seasons held. 

Around the swelling fruits of deep'ning red, 

Their snowy hues the fragrant blossoms spread : 

Between the bursting buds of lucid green, 

The apple's ripe vermilion blush is seen ; 

For here each gift Pomona's hand bestows, 

in cultur'd garden free — uncultur'd flows , 

The flavour sweeter and the hue more fair, 

Than e'er was foster'd by the hand of care \ 

The cherry here, in shining crimson glows ; 

Andstain'd with lover's blood, in pendant rows, 

The bending boughs the mulberry o'erload, 

The bending boughs caress by Zephyr's nod ; 

The generous peach that strengthens in exile, 

Far from his native earth, the Persian soil, 

The velvet peach of softest glossy blue, 

Hangs by the pomegranate of orange hue, 

Whose open heart a brighter red displays, 

Than that which sparkles in the ruby's blaze* 

Here trembling with their weight, the branches bear 

Delicious as profuse, the tapering pear : 

For thee, fair fruit, the songsters of the grove, 

With hungry bills from bower to arbour rove, 

Ah ! If ambitious, thou wilt own the care, 

To grace the feast of heToes an<tthe fair. 
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And.huriingiorth this ammunition missile, 
Made one another's jumping block-heads whistle, 
. — 

Soft let the leaves with graceful umbrage hide, 

The green-ting'd orange of the mellow side ; 

A thousand flowers of white and glowing red, 

Far o'er the shadowy vale their carpets spread 
• Of fairer tapestry and richer bloom, 
* Than ever giow'd in Persia's boasted loom ; , 
. As glittering rainbows o'er the verdure thrown, 

O'er every woodland walk the embroidery shone ; 

Here o'er the wat'ry mirror's lucid bed, 
Narcissus self-enamour'd hangs his head, 

And here, bedew'd with love's celestial tears, 

The love-mark' d flower of slain Adonis rears 

Its purple head, prophetic of the reign, 

When lost Adonis shall revive again, 

At strife appears the lawn and purpled skies, 

Which from each other stole the beauteous dyefc ; 

The lawn in all Aurora's lustre glows, 

Aurora steals the blushes of the rose : r 

The rose displays the blushes that adoru 

The spotless virgin on the nuptial morn. 

Zephyr and Flora, emulous, conspire 

To breathe the graces o'er the field's attire ; 

The one gives healthy freshness to the hue, 

Fairer than e'er creative fancy drew : 

Pale as the hopeless love-sick maid they die ; 

The modest violet from the curious eye, 

The modest violet turns her gentle head, 

And by the thorn weeps o'er her lovely bed : 

Bending beneath the tears of pearly dawn, 

The snow-white lily glitters o'er the lawn ; 

Low from the bough reclines the damask rose. 

And o'er the lily's milk-white bosom glows : 

Fresh in the dew, far o'er the painted dales, 

Each fragrant herb her sweetest scent exhales 

The hyacinth betrays the doleful Ai, 

And calls the tribute of Apollo's sigh ; 

Still on its bloom the mournful flowers retain 

The lovely blue that died the stripling's vein, 
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And roughen'd up the once smooth face of nature. 
Hence see Vesuvius with his boiling crater : 



Pomona, fir'd with rival envy, views 
The glaring pride of Flora's darting 1 
Where Flora bids the purple Iris spread, 
She hangs the wielding blossom white and red : 
Where wild thyme purples, where the daisy snows. 
The curling slopes the melon's pride she throws ; 
Where by the stream the lily of the vale, * 
Primrose and cowslip meek perfume the gale, 
Beneath the lily and the cowslip's bell, 
The scarlet strawberries luxuriant swell : 
Nor these alone the teeming Eden yields, 
Each harmless beastile crops the flowery field ; 
And birds of every note and every wing, 
Their loves responsive through the branches sing. 
In sweet vibrations thrilling o'er the skies, 
High pois'd in air the lark his warbling tries ; 
The swan slow sailing o'er the crystal lake, 
Tunes his melodious note from every brake : 
The glowing strain the nightingale returns, 
And in the bowers of love the turtle mourns : 
Pleas'd to behold, his branching horns appear, 
O'er the bright fountain bends the fearless deer : 
The hare starts trembling from the thicket shade, 
And swiftly circling crosses oft the glade : 
Where from the rocks the bubbling founts distil. 
The milk-white lambs come bleating down the hill : 
The dappled heifer seeks the vales below, 
And from the thicket springs the bounding roe ; 
To his lov'd nest, on fondly fluttering wings, 
, In chirping bill the little songster brings 
The food, untasted transport fills his breast ; 
'Tis Nature's touches, instinct's heaven-like feast. 
Thus bower and lawn were deck'd with Eden's flow'rs 
And song and joy imparadis'd the hours. 
While o'er the beauteous isle the lovely fair, 
Stray thro' the distant glades devoid of care, 
From lonely valley and from mountain's grove. 
The lovely nymphs renew the strains of love. 
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Them sheets of lightning must have aim'd two d--d blows* 
That lighted his and ^Etna's flaming flambeaux : 



Here from the bowers that crown the plaintive rill. 
The solemn harp's melodious warblings thrill : 
Here from the shadows of the upland grot, 
The mellow lute renews the swelling note. 
As fair Diana and her virgin train, 
Some gaily ramble o'er the flowery plain, 
In feign'd pursuit of hare or bounding roe, 
Their graceful mien and beauteous limbs to show : 
Now seeming careless, fearful now and coy, 
So taught the Goddess of unutter'd joy ; 
And gliding thro' the distant glades, display 
L. Each limb, each movement, naked as the day : 
Some, light with glee, in careless freedom take 
Their playful revels in the crystal lake ; 
One trembling stands no deeper than the knee. 
To plunge reluctant, while in sportful glee, 
Another sudden o*er her laves the tide, 
In pearly drops, the wishful waters glide ; 
Reluctant dropping from her breasts of snow. 
Beneath the wave another seems to glow ; 
The amorous waves he^ bosom fondly kiss'd. 
And rose and fell, as panting on her breast ; 
Another swims along with graceful pride, 
Her silver arms the glistening waves divide, 
Her sh ining sides the fondling waters lave, 
Her glowing cheeks are brighten'd by the wave ; 
Her hair of mildest yellow, flows from side 
To side — as o'er it plays the wanton tide : 
And careless as she turns her thighs of snow, 
Their tapering rounds in deeper lustre show. 

The Bower of Bliss. — spencer. 

. ♦ 

Thence passing forth, they shortly do arrive 
Whereat the Bower of Bliss was situate ; 

A place pick'd out by choice of best alive, 
That nature's work by art can imitate ; 
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So did that streak electric mean a home-blow, tho' 
That lighted up the torch of burning Strombolo : 



In which whatever in this worldly state 
Is sweet and pleasing unto living sense. 

Or what may daintiest fantasie aggrate, 
Was poured forth with plentiful dispense, 

And made there to abound with lavish affluence. 

Goodly it was enclosed round about, 
As well their enter'd guests to keep within , 

As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin : 
Nought fear'd their force that sortilage to win r 

But wisdom's powre and temperance's might. 
By which the mightiest things efforced bin : 

And eke the gate was wrought of substance light > 
Rather for pleasure than for battery or fight. 




It framed was of pretious yvory, ■ * 

That seem'd a work of admirable wit ; 

And therein all the famous historie 
Of Jason and Medea was ywrit ; 
Her mighty charmes, her furious loving fit. 

His goodly conquest of the golden fleece, 
His falsed faith , and love to lightly flit, 

The wondred Argo, which invent'rous peece 
First thro' the Euxian seas bore all the flow'r of G reect 

Ye might have seen the frothy billowes fry 
Under the ship, as thorough them she went, 

That seemed waves were into yvory, 
Or yvory into the waves were sent : 
And other where the snowy substance spreqt, 

With vermeil-like the boyes bloud therein shed, 
A piteous spectacle did represent ; 

And otherwhiles with gold besprinkeled, 
It seem'd th' enchanted flame which did Criiesa wed. 

■ 

All this and more might in this goodly gate 

Be read ; that ever open stood to all 

i ■< 
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Thus fartheir fiery weapons have effected, * 
To sliow how earth for hell might be suspected ; 

• — - ■■ — ■ — *■■ — 

Which thither came ; but in the porch there sate 
A comely personage of stature tall, 
And semblance pleasing more than natural, 

That travellers to him seem'd to entice ; 
His looser garments to the ground did fall, 

And flew about his heels in wanton wise, 
Not fit for speedy pace or manly exercise. 

The foe of life, that good envies to all, 

That secretly doth us procure to fall, 
Through guileful semblance which he makes us see. 
He of this gardin had the the governall, 

And Pleasure's porter was devis'd to be, 
Holding a staffe in hand for more formalitie. 

Thus being entred, they behold around 
A large and spatious plaine on every side 

Strow'd with pleasaunce, whose fair grassie ground 
Mantled with green, and goodly beatifide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as half in scorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride, 

Did deck her, and too lavishly adorne, 
When forth from virgin bowre she comes in th 5 early 
i morne. 

Thereto the heavens always jo viall, 
Lookt on them lovely, still in stedfast state. 

Ne suffer'd storme nor frost on them to fall, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate. 
Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemperate, . 

T> afflict the creatures which therein did dwell ; 
But the mild aire with season moderate, 

Gently attempred and dispos'd so well, 
That still it breathed forth sweet spirit and wholesome 
smell. 
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While countless tokens move in sable train, 
To prove our speck of sand is coarse in grain. 

V 

. . 

More sweet and wholesome than the pleasant hill 
Of Rhodope, on which the nymph that bore 

A giant-babe, her selfe for griefe did kill ; 
Or the Thessalian TempS, where of yore 
Fair Daphne Phoebus' heart with love did gore ,* 

Or Ida, where the Gods lov'd to repaire, K 
When-ever they their heavenly bowres forlore ; 

Or sweet Parnas9e, the haunt of muses faire ; 
Or Eden, if that aught with Eden mote compare. 

Till that he came unto another gate, 
No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 

With boughes and branches, which did broad dilate 
Their clasping armes, in wanton wreathings intricate. 

So fashioned a porch with rare divise, 
Archt over head with an embracing vine, 

Whose bunches hanging downe, seem'd to entice 
All passers by to taste their lushious wine, 
And did themselves into their hands incline, 

As freely offering to be gathered ; 
Some deep empurpled as the hyacint, 

Some as the rubine, laughing sweetly red, 
- Some like faire emeraudes not yet ripened. 

And them amongst, some were of burnisht gold, 
So made by art to beautifie the rest, j 

Which did themselves amongst the leaves enfold. 
As lurking from the view of covetous guest, * 
That the weak boughes, with so rich load opprest. 

Did bow ado"wn as over-burthened. 

There the most dainty paradise on ground, 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 

In which all pleasures plentiously abound, 
And none does other happiness envie ; 

The painted flowres, the trees upshooting hie. 
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The Islands of the ocean show us where 
Their opaque weapons sous'd from upper air. 

The dales for shade, the hills for breathing place, 
The trembling groves, the crystall running by ; 

And that which all fair works doth most aggrace. 
The art which wrought it all appeared in no place. 

One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fine) 

That Nature had for wantonness ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
Sostriveing each the other to undermine, 

Each did the other's worke more beautify ; 
So differing both in willes, agreed in fine ; 

So all agreed through sweet diversitie, 
This garden to adorne with all varietie. 

And in the midst of all, a fountaine stood, 
Of richest substance that on earth might be 

So pure and shiny, that the silver Hood 
Through every channell running, one might see : 
Most goodly it with pure imageree 

Was over- wrought, and shapes of naked boyes, 
Of which some seem'd with lively jollitee 

To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whiles others did themselves embay in liquid joyes. 

And over all, of purest gold, was spred 
A trayle of ivie in his native hew : 

For the rich metall was so coloured, 
That wight that did not well advised view, 
Would surely deem it to be ivie true : 

Lowe his lascivious armes adowne did creep, 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew, 

Their fleecie flowres they tenderly did steepe, 
Which drops of crystall seem'd for wantonness to weep*. 

Infinite streames continually did swell 
Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire to see, 

6 
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The Alps on Alps, and rising Andes tell, 
Where yet more of their torn up mountains fell ; 



The which into an ample laver fell, 
And shortly grew to so great quantitie, 
That like a little lake it seem'd to bee ; 

Whose depth exceeded rfbt three cubits height. 
That through the waves one might the bottom see. 

All pav'd beneath with jasper shining bright 
That seem'd the fountaine in that sea did sayleuprighk 

And all the margent round about was set 
With shady lawrell-trees, thence to defend 

The sunny beames, which on the billows bet, 
And those which therein bathed, mote offend. 

From Tasso's " Jerusalem Delivered." 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF ARMW>A. 

Now at the mountain's foot the heroes stay'd. 
And slept secure beneath a cavern's shade, 
But when the sun (eternal fount of day !) 
Spread o'er the laughing skies his golden ray : 
At once they rose, at once their course renew'd. 
And up the steep ascent the way pursued. 
When lo ! a serpent, rushing from his cell, 
Oppos'd their passage, horrible and fell ! 
Aloft his head and squalid breast he held 
Bestreak'd with gold ; his neck with anger swelled : 
Fire filPd his eyes ; he hid the path beneath : 
And smoke and poison issu'd with his breath. 
Now in thick curls his scaly length he wound ; 
Now trail'd his opening curls along the ground. 
Such was the dreadful guardian of the place, 
Yet on the heroes press'd with fearless pace. 
The Dane his falchion draws, and eager flies 
To assail the snake, when sudden Ubald cries : 
Forbear ! can arms like these our foes repel ? 
And think'st thou thus the monster's rage to quell ? 

He said ; and shook the golden wand around ; 
The serpent fled, astonish'd at the sound. 
The knights proceed ; a lion fierce descends, 
And, roaring loud, the dangerous pass defends ; 
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other vasty promontorial chains, 

cleave the heavens and chequer earth's domains, 



He rolls his fiery eyes, his main he rears, 
Wide as a gulf bis gaping mouth appears ; * 
His lashing tail his slumbering wrath awakes : 
But when his potent rod the warrior shakes, 
Unusual fears the dreadful beast surprise, 
vSunk is his rage, he trembles, and he flies ! 

Still on they pass'd ; but soon a numerous host 
Of monsters dire their daring passage cross'd. 
In various shapes the ghastly troops appear, 
With various yells they rend the startled ear. 
Each savage form that roves the burning sands. 
From distant Nilus to the Libyan lands, 
Here seemM to dwell, with all the beasts that roam 
Hyrcania's wood, or deep Hircinia's gloom ! 
But not their numbers could the chiefs detain j 
The powerful wand made all their fury vain. 
These dangers past ; the conquering pair ascend ; 
Now near the brow their eager steps they bend ; 
Yet, as they tread the cliffs, the sinking snows 
Antd slippery ice awhile their course oppose. 
But when at length they reach'd the rocky height. 
A spacious level opens to their sight, 
There youthful spring salutes th' enraptur'd eye, 
Unfading verdure, and a gladsome sky ; 
Eternal zephyrs through the groves prevail, 
And incense breathes in every balmy gnle ; 
No irksome change th' unvaried climate knows 
Of heat alternate, and alternate snows : 
A genial power the tender herbage feeds. 
And decks with every sweet the smiling meads ; 
Diffuses soft perfumes from every flower, 
And clothes with lasting shade each rural bower : 
There, rear'd aloft, a stately palace stands, 
Whose prospect wide the hills and seas commands. 

The warriors, weary with the steep ascent 
More slowly o'er th' enamell'd meadow went ; 
Oft looking back, their former toils review 'd, 
Now paus'd awhile, and now their course pursu'd. 
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Stretch their blue ridges o'er the distant eye, 
And heave their summits to upset the sky. 



When sudden, falling from the rocky heights, 

A copious stream the traveller's thirst excites : 

From hence a thousand rills dispersing flow, 

And trickle through the grassy vale below : 

At length, uniting all their different tides, 

In verdant banks a gentle river glides, 

With murmuring sound a bowery gloom pervades. 

And rolls its sable waves through pendant shades r 

A cool retreat the flowery border shows 

A pleasing couch, inviting soft repose. 

Behold the fatal spring where laughter dwells, 

Dire poison lurking in its secret cells ! 

Here let us guard our thoughts, our passions rein. 

And every loose desire in bonds detain : 

A deafen'd ear to dulcet music lend, 

Nor dare the Syren's impious lays attend. 

The knights advanc'd till, from their narrow bed ; 
Wide in a lake the running waters spread. 
There on the banks a sumptuous table plac'd, 
With rare and flavourous cates allur'd the taste. 
Two blooming damsels* in the water lave, 
And laugh and plunge beneath the lucid wave. 

[* All this beautiful passage is imitated, or rather trafc 
iated, by Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, where Guyon isdc 
scribed with the palmer, entering the bower of bliss. 

" Two naked damsels he therein espy'd, 

Which therein bathing seemed to contend 

And wrestled wantonly, ne car'd to hide 

Their mystic parts from view of any which them eyM 

" As that fair star, the messenger of morn, 
His dewy face out of the sea does rear ; 
Or as the Cyprian Goddess, newly born 
Of the Ocean's fruitful froth, did first appear : 
Such seemed they, and so their yellow hair 
Crystalline humour dropped down apace* 
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The hills and mounds, where lakes and ponds have all got 
Into their old beds, were torn up for small shot, 



u With that, the other likewise up arose, 
And her fair locks, which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose ; 
Which flowing long and thick, her cloth'd around ; 
And th' ivory in golden mantle gound ; 
So that fair spectacle from him was reft, 
Yet that which reft it no less fair was found : 
So hid in locks and waves from looker's theft, 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left. 59 

Fairy queen, B. ii. c. 12. st. 65, 67.] 

Now round in sport they dash the sprinkling tide ; 
And now with nimble strokes the stream divide : 
Now, sunk at once, they vanish from the eyes ; 
And now again above the surface ri«e ! 

The naked wantons, with enticing charms, 
Each warrior's bosom fill'd with soft alarms ; 
Awhile they stay'd their steps, and silent view'd, 
As those their pastime unconcern'd pursu'd, 
Till one erect in open light appear'd, 
And o'er the stream her ivory bosom reard ; 
Her upward beauties to the sight reveal'd : 
The rest, beneath, the crystal scarce conceal'd. 

As when the morning star, with gentle ray, 
From seas emerging, leads the purple day : 
As when, ascending from the genial flood, 
The queen of love on ocean's bosom stood : 
So seems the damsel, so her locks diffuse 
The pearly liquid in descending dews ; 
Till on th 1 approaching chiefs she tunvd her eyes, 
Then feign'd with mimic fear, a coy surprise : 
Swift from her head she loos'd, with eager haste, 
The yellow curls in artful fillets lac'd ; 
The falling tresses o'er her limbs display 'd. 
Wrapt all her beauties in a golden shade ! \ 
Thus hid in locks, and circled by the flood, 
With side-long glance, o'erjoy'd, the knights she view'il 
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Great lakes like Huron and the Caspian show, 
How deep their huge grenades held root below ; 



Her smiles amid her blushes lovelier show ; 
Amid her smiles her blushes lovelier glow ! 
At length she rais'd her voice with melting art, 
Whose magic strains might pierce the firmest heart. 

O happy strangers ! to whose feet 'tis given 
To reach these blissful seats, this earthly heaven I 
View here those rapturous scenes so fam'd of old. 
When earthly mortals view'd an age of gold. 
No longer wear the helm, the falchion wield, 
The cumbrous corslet, or the weighty shield ; 
Here hang your useless arms amidst the grove, 
The warriors now of peace-inspiring love t 
Our field of battle is the downy bed, 
Or flowery turf amid the smiling mead. 
Then let us lead you to our sovereign's eyes, 
From whose diffusing power our blessings rise. 
She shall among those few your names receive ? 
Elected here in endless joys to live. 
But first refresh your limbs beneath the tide, 
And taste the viands which our cares provide. 

She ceas'd ; her lovely partner join'd her prayer. 
With looks persuasive, and enticing air. 
So, in the scene, the active dancers bound, 
And move responsive to the tuneful sound. 

In circling form the costly structure rose ; 
And deep within the wondrous walls enclose 
A beauteous garden, whose delightful scene 
Eclips'd the fairest boast of mortal men. 
The fiends had bent their skill a pile to raise, 
Perplex'd with secret rooms and winding ways : 
And in the centre toy the magic bowers, 
Impervious to the search of human powers. 

Now through the loftiest gate the warriors pass'd., 
(A hundred gates the spacious structure grac'd) 
With sculptur'd silver, glorious to behold, 
The valves on hinges hung of burnish'd gold \ 
Surpris'd they saw, exceli'd in every part, 
The rich materials, by the sculptor's art. 
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E'er they were rudely jerkM up from their bedding, 
To dart fell blows at the combattants heading : 

In all but speech alive the figures rise ? 

Nor speech they seem to want to wondering eyes ! 

In female converse there (inglorious state !) 

Alcides midst Moeonia's damsels sate. 

There he who propp'd the stars, and hell subdu'd ; 

The distaff bore ; while love beside him stood, 

And with exulting smiles his conquest view'd. 

There Iole was seen, whose feeble hand 

With pride the hero's ponderous club sustained : 

The lion's hide conceal'd the beauteous dame, 

Too rough a covering for so soft a frame ! 
To this oppos'd, the chiefs a sea beheld • 

Us azure field with frothy billows swell'd. 

There, in the midst, two hostile natives ride ; 

Their arms in lightning flash from side to side. 

Augustus o'er his Romans here commands : 

There Anthony conducts from Eastern lands 

His Indian, Arab, and Egyptian bands. 

Thou wouldst have thought the Cyclades uptorn, 

And hills with hills in horrid conflict borne ! 

So fierce the shock, when, joining ship with ship, 

The navies meet amidst the roaring deep ! 
Firebrands and javelins fly from foe to foe ; 

Unusual slaughter stains the flood below. 
Behold (while doubtful yet remains the fight) 

Behold where Cleopatra takes her flight. 
See ! Anthony, of fame forgetful, flies, 
No more hi9 hopes to glorious empire rise : 
Yet o'er his soul no servile fear prevails ; 
Her flight alone impels his yielding sails. 
Contending passions all his soul inflame, 
Disdain, and rage, and love, and conscious shame ; 
While, with alternate gaze, he views from far 
Her parting vessel, and the dubious war. 
Now Nile receives him on his watery breast ; 
There, in his mistress' arms, he sinks to rest ; 
There seems, resign'd, the threatening hour to wait. 
And soften with her smiles the stroke of fate. 
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And hit or miss, when having spent their force 
In air — came down by land or sea of course. 

With storied labours thus the portals grac'd, 
The heroes view'd and thence intrepid pass'd* 
And now they try'd the labyrinth's winding maze ; 
As fam'd Meander moves a thousand ways ; 
Now rolls direct, now takes a devious course, 
Now seems to seek again his native source ; 
The frequent turnings so their eyes deceived : 
But soon the faithful map their doubts reliev'd ; 
Display'd each various passage to their sight, 
And led through paths oblique their steps aright. 

The garden then unfolds a beauteous scene, 
With flowers adorn'd, and ever-living green. 
There silver lakes reflect the beaming day ; 
Here crystal streams in gurgling fountains play : 
Cool vales descend, and sunny hills arise, 
And groves, and caves, and grottos, strike the eyes. 
Art show'd her utmost power, but art conceal'd, 
With greater charms the pleas'd attention held. 
It seem'd as nature play'd a sportive part, 
And strove to mock the mimic works of art ! 
By powerful magic breathes the vernal air. 
And fragrant trees eternal blossoms bear : 
Eternal fruits on every branch endure ; 
Those swelling from their buds, and these mature. 
There, on one parent stock, the leaves among, 
With ripen'd figs, the figs unripen'd hung. 
Depending apples here the boughs unfold ; 
Those green in youth, these mellow'd into gold. 
The vine luxuriant rears her arms on high, 
And curls her tendrils to the genial sky : 
These the crude grapes no grateful sweet produce, 
And here impurpled yield nectareous juice. 
The joyous birds, conceal'd in every grove, 
With gentle strife prolong the notes of love. 
Soft zephyrs breathe on woods and waters round ; 
The woods and waters yield a murmuring sound ; 
When cease the tuneful choir, the wind replies : 
But, when they sing, in gentle whispers dies : 
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Saving, some flighty fragments of the world* 
With such gigantic, godly swiftness whirPd 

* 

By turns they sink, by turns their music raise, 
And blend, with equal skill, harmonious lays. 

Among the rest, with plumes of various dyes. 
And purple beak, a beauteous songster flies ; 
Wondrous to tell, with human speech endu'd, 
He tills with vocal strains the blissful wood : 
The birds attentive close their silent wings, 
While thus the fair, the soothing charmer sing- . 

Behold how lovely blooms the vernal rose, 
When scarce the leaves her early bud disclose : 
When, half inwrapt, and half to view reveal'd, 
She gives new pleasure from her charms conceal'd. 
But when she shows her bosom wide display'd, 
How soon her sweets exhale, her beauties fade ! 
No more she seems the flower so lately lov'd, 
By virgins cherish'd, and by youths approv'd \ 
So, swiftly fleeting with the transient day, 
Passes the flower of mortal life away ! 
Id vain the spring returns, the spring no more 
Can waining youth to former time restore : 
Then crop the morning rose, the time improve, 
And, while to love 'tis given, indulge in love ! 

He ceas'd : th' approving choir with joy renew 
Their rapturous music, and their loves pursue. 
Again in pairs the cooing turtles bill : 
The feather'd nations take their amorous fill. 
The oak, the chaster laurel seems to yield, 
And all the Teafy tenants of the field : 
The earth and streams one soul appears to move . 
All seem impregnate with the seeds of love. 

Through these alluring scenes of magic power , 
The virtuous warriors pass'd, and pass'd secure : 
When 'twixt the quivering boughs they cast their sight , 
And see the damsel and the Christian knight. 
There sate Armida on a flowery bed ; 
Her wanton lap sustained the hero's head : 
Her opening veil her ivory bosom show'd ; 
Loose to the fanning breeze her tresses flow'd ; 
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And every feature glow'd with amorous flame. 
The pearly moisture on her beauteous face 
Improv'd the blush, and heightened every grace :• 
Her wandering eyes confess'd a pleasing fire, 
And shot the trembling beams of soft desire. 
Now, fondly hanging o'er with head declin'd, 
Close to his cheek her lovely cheek she join'd ; 
While o'er her charms he taught his looks to rove.* 
And drank, with eager thirst, new draughts of love. 
Now, bending down, enraptur'd as he lies, 
She kiss'd his vermil lips and swimming eyes : 
Till from his inmost heart he heav'd a sigh, 
As if to hers his parting soul would fly ! 

All this the warriors from the shade survey, 
And mark, conceal'd, the lovers' amorous play. 
Dependent from his side (unusual sight !) 
Appear'd a polish'd mirror, beamy bright : 
This in his hand the enamour'd champion rais'd : 
On this, with smiles, the fair Armida gaz'd. 
She in the glass her form reflected 'spies ; 
And he consults the mirror of her eyes : 
One proud to rule, one prouder to obey ; 
He bless'd in her, and she in beauty's sway. 
Ah ! turn those eyes on me (exclaims the knight) 




image 

-Since I, alas ! am scorn'd ! here turn thy sight. 
And view thy native graces with delight : 
Here on that face thy ravish'd looks employ, 
Where springs eternal love, eternal joy ! 
Or rather range through yon celestial spheres,. 
And view thy likeness in the radiant stars 
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They lost the centripetal action 
Of earth, for Luna's soft attraction : 

The lover ceas'd ; the fair Armidasmil'd, 
And still with wanton toys the time beguiPd. 
Now in a braid she bound her flowing hair ; 
Now smooth'd the roving locks with decent care : 
Part, with her hand, in shining curls she roll'd, 
And deck'd with azure flowers the waving gold,! 
Her veil compos 'd, with roses sweet she dress'd 
The native lilies of her fragrant breast. 
Not half so proud, of glorious plumage vain, 
The peacock sets to view his glittering train : 
Not Iris shows so fair, when dewy skies 
Reflect the changeful light with various dies. 
But o'er the rest her wond'rous cestus shin'd, 
Whose mystic round her tender waist confin'd. 
Here unembody'd spells th' enchantress mix'd. 
By potent arts, and in a girdle fix'd ; 
Repulses sweet, soft speech, and gay desires, 
And tender scorn that fans the lover's fires ; 
Engaging smiles, shorf sighs of mutual bliss, 
The tear of transport, and the melting kiss. 
All these she join'd, her powerful work to frame. 
And artful temper'd in th' annealing flame. 

Now with a kiss, the balmy pledge of love, 
She left her knight, and issu'd from the grove. 

» 

1 12] " There's Captain Jason had some pulls &c. — See p. 42. 

i 

Jason, commander of the Argonautse, a name given to 
those ancient heroes who went with him on board the ship 
Argo to Colchis, about seventy -nine years before the taking 
of Troy, or B. C. 1263. The causes of this expedition arose 
from the following circumstance : — Athamas, king of Thebes, 
had married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, whom he di- 
vorced to marry Nephele, by whom he had two children, 
Phryxus and Helle. As Nephele was subject to certain fits 
of madness, Athamas repudiated her, and took a second time 
ino, by whom he had soon after two sons, Learchus and Me- 
licerta. As the children of Nephele were to succeed to 
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So took up lodgings at the moon ; 
Hence at night's noon, 

their father by right of birth, Ino conceived an immortal ha 
tred against them, and she caused the city of Thebes to be 
visited by a pestilence, by poisoning all the grain which had 
been sown in the earth. Upon this the oracle was consulted, 
and as it had been corrupted by means of Ino, the answer 
was, that Nephele's children should be immolated to the 
gods. Phryxus was apprised of this, and he immediately 
embarked with his sister Helle, and fled to the court <h 
iEtes, king of Colchis, one of his near relations. In the 
voyage Helle died, and Phryxus arrived safe at Colchis, and 
was received with kindness by the king. The poets have 
embellished tbe flight of Phryxus, by supposing that he and 
Helle fled through the air on a ram which had a golden fleece 
and wings, and was endowed with the faculties of speech. 
This ram, as they say, was the offspring of Neptune's amours, 
under the form of a ram, with the nymph Theophane. As 
they were going to be sacrificed, the ram took them on his 
back, and instantly disappeared in the air. On their way 
Helle was giddy, and fell into that part of the sea which from 
her was called the Hellespont. When Phryxus came to 
Colchis, he sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, or, according to 
others, to Mars, to whom he also dedicated the golden fleece. 
He soon after married Chalciope the daughter of iEtes ; but 
his father-in-law envied him the possession of the golden 
fleece, and therefore to obtain it he murdered him. Some 
time after this event, when Jason the son of iEson, demanded 
of his uncle Pelias the crown which he usurped, Pelias said 
that he would restore it to him, provided he avenged the 
death of their common relation Phryxus, whom iEtes had 
basely murdered in Colchis. Jason, who was in the vigour 
of youth, and of an ambitious soul, cheerfully undertook the 
expedition, and embarked with all the young princes of 
Greece in the ship Argo. They stopped at the Island of 
Lemnos, where they remained two years, and raised a new 
race of men from the Lemnian women who had murdered 
their husbands. After they had left Lemnos, they visited 
Samothrace, where they offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
thence passed to Troas and to Cyzicum. Here they met 
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with a favourable reception from Cyzicus the king of the 
country. The night after their departure, they were driven 
back by a storm again on the coast of Cyzicum, and the in- 
habitants and the Argonauts, taking each other for enemies, 
furiously attacked each other. In this unfortunate nocturnal 
engagement, the slaughter was great ; and when morning 
siiowed them their irretrievable mistake, their reciprocal 
lamentations were equally so : the king Cyzicus was among 
the slain — his queen immediately followed, by a violent 
death from her own hand. The funeral obsequies and in- 
consolable grief, is described most pathetically, and given in 
the notes following the text, in the Chapter of Laments, 
where the tears of tho§e who weep are turned into perpe- 
tual streamlets, as in the case of Niobe, petrified to marble, 

" Where fix'd she stands upon a bleaky hill, 
And down her marble cheeks eternal tears distil." 

From Cyzicum they visited Bebrycia, otherwise called 
Bitbynia, where Pollux accepted the challenge of Amycus 
king of the country, in the combat of the cestus, and slew 
him. They were driven from Bebrycia by a storm, to Sal- 
mydessa, on the coast of Thrace, where they delivered Phi- 
ueus, king of the place, from the persecution of the Harpies. 
Phineus directed their course through the Cynean rock or 
the Symplegades, and they safely entered the Euxine sea. 
They visited the country of the Mariandinians, where Lycus 
reigned, and lost two of their companions, Idmon, and Tiphys 
their pilot. After they had left this coast, they were driven 
upon the Island of Arecia, where they found the children of 
Phryxus ; whom jEtes theirgrandfather had sent to Greece 
to take possession of their father's kingdom. From this Island 
they at last arrived safe in iEa, the capital of Colchis. Jason 
explained the cause of his voyage to jEtes ; but the con- 
ditions on which he was to recover the golden fleece, were 
so hard, that the Argonauts must have perished in the at- 
tempt, had not Medea, the king's daughter, fallen in love 
with their leader. She had a conference with Jason, and 
after mutual oaths of fidelity in the temple of Hecate, Medea 
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You'll sec how rough the crescent's edge is, 
With gaping glens and craggy ledges. 



pledged herself to deliver the Argonauts from her father's 
hard conditions, if Jason married her, and carried her with 
him to Greece. He was to tame two bulls, which had 
brazen feet and horns, and which vomited clouds of fire and 
smoke, and to tie them to a plough made of adamant stone, 
and to plough a field of ground never before cultivated. 
After this he was to sow in the plain the teeth of a dragon, 
from which an armed multitude were to rise up, and to be 
all destroyed by his hands. This done, he was to kill an 
ever-watchful dragon, which was at the bottom of the tree, 
on which the golden fleece was suspended. All these la- 
bours were to be performed in one day ; and Medea's assis- 
tance, whose knowledge of herbs, magic, and potions, was 
unparalleled, easily extricated Jason from all danger, to the 
astonishment and terror of his companions, and of jEtes. 
and the people of Colchis, who had assembled to be specta- 
tors of this wonderful action. He tamed the bulls with ease, 
ploughed the field, sowed the dragon's teeth, and when the 
armed men sprung from the earth, he threw a stone in the 
midst of them, and they immediately turned their weapons 
one against the other, till they all perished. After this he 
went to the dragon, and by means of enchanted herbs, and a 
draught which Medea had given him, lulled the monster to 
sleep, and obtained the golden fleece, and immediately set 
sail with Medea. He was soon pursued by Absyrtus, the 
king's son, who came up to them, and was seized and mur- 
dered by Jason and Medea. The mangled limbs of Absy rtus 
were strewed in the way through which JEtes was to pass, 
that his further pursuit might be stopped. After the murder 
of Absyrtu3 they entered the Palus Mceotis, and by pursuing 
their course toward the left, they came to the Island Peu- 
cestes, and to that of Circe. Here Circe informed Jason, 
that the cause of all his calamities arose from the murder ot . 
Absyrtus, of which she refused to expiate him. Soon after, 
they entered the Mediterranean by the columns of Hercules, 
and passed the straits of Charybdis and Scylla, where they 
must have perished, had not Tethys, the mistress of Peleus. 
one of the Argonauts, delivered them. They were pre*- 
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Of his harangue : 



-erved from the Syrens by the eloquence of Orpheus, and 
arrived in the island of the Phaeacians, where they met the 
enemy's fleet, which had continued their pursuit by a dif- 
ferent course. It was therefore resolved, that Medea should 
be restored, if she had not been actually married to Jason ; 
but the wife of Alcinous, the king of the country, being ap- 
pointed umpire between the Colchians and Argonauts, had 
the marriage privately consummated by night, and declared 
i hat the claims of Mies to Medea were now void. From 
Vhseacia the Argonauts came to the bay of Ambracia, whence 
they were driven by a storm upon the coast of Africa, and 
after many disasters, at last came in sight of the promontory 
of Melea, in the Pelopennesus, where Jason was purified of 
the murder of Absyrtus, and soon after arrived safe in 
Thessaly. 

Medea's Struggle, betwen Life and Death, Love and Ho- 
nour — Life and Love prevailing, pathetically expressed 
in her Soliloquy, it is that honour, but not that life, spoken 
of in these beautiful lines of the Fabulist, addressed to the 
Female Sex, 

'Tis true of widow, maid, and wife, 
That honour is a woman's life ; 
Which tainted, not the quick'ning gales 
That sweep Sabea's spicy vales. 
Nor all the healing sweets restore 
That breathe along Arabia's shore. 

The traveller, if he chance to stray, 
May turn uncensur'd to his way ; 
Polluted streams again are pure, 
And deepest wounds admit a cure. 
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More than he snarl'd this word or yelp'd it, 
If Claudian lied, could I have help'd it ? 



But Woman no redemption knows ; 
The wounds of Honour never close. 

Tho' distant every hand to guide, 
Nor skill'd on life's tempestuous tide : 
If once her feeble barque recede, 
Or deviate from the course decreed, 
In vain she seeks the friendless shore, 
Her swifter follies fly before ; 
The circling ports against her close, 
And shut the wanderer from repose : 
Then will no offerings atone, 
For but one single error — none. 

[But see what Princess Medea says upon the subject,] 

Then pausing thus : " Ah ! wretched me," she cries : 

Where e'er 1 turn what varied sorrows rise ; 

Toss'd in a giddy whirl of strong desire, 

I glow, I burn, yet bless the pleasing fire. 

Oh, had this spirit from its prison fled, 

By Dian sent to wander with the dead ; 

E'er the proud Grecians view'd the Colchian skies. 

E'er Jason, lovely Jason, met these eyes. 

Hell gave the shining mischief, to our cost, 

Medea saw him, and Medea lost ; 

But why these sorrows — if the powers on high 

His death decree'd ? die, wretched Jason, die. 

Shall I elude my art, my loves betray ? 

Ah, me 1 what words shall purge my guilt away ? 

But could I yield ? O ! whither must I run, 

To find the chief whom virtue bids me shun ? 

Shall I, all lost to shame, to Jason fly ? 

And yet I must — if Jason bleeds, I die : 

Honour farewell — adieu for ever, shame ! 

Hail, black disgrace ! and branded be my name. 

Live, Jason, live — enjoy the vital air ; 

Live, thro' my aid, and fly where winds can bear. 
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And then proceeds, 
With smoking steeds, 



But when thou fly'st, cords, poisons lend your aid! 

That day Medea treads the Stygian shade. 

Yet what reproach will after death be cast, 

The maids of Colchia will my honour blast ; 

1 hear them cry — see the false Medea, dead, 

Thro' guilty passion for a stranger's bed : 

Medea, careless of her virgin fame, 

Prefer'd a stranger to a father's name. 

Oh ! may I rather yield this vital breath, 

Than bear that base dishonour, worse than death." 

Thus would the fair, then, seiz'd with horrid joy, 
Drugs, foes to life, and potent to destroy, 
A magazine of death — again she pours, 
From her swoln eye-lids, tears in shining showers. 
With grief insatiate, comfortless she stands, 
And opes the casket, but with trembling hands : 
A sudden fear her labouring soul invades, 
Struck with the horrors of th' infernal shades. 
She stands, deep musing, with a faded brow, 
Absorbed in thought, a monument of wo ; 
While all the comforts that on life attend, 
The cheerful converse, and the faithful friend. 
By thought deep imag'd in her bosom, play 
Endearing life, and charm despair away : 
Enliv'ning scenes with sweeter light arise, 
And every object brightens to her eyes. 
Then from her hands the baneful drugs she throws, 
Consents to live, recover'd from her woes. 

The Monument of Sthenehis, as it appeared to the Argonauts. 

Still as their course the daring Greeks pursue, 
The monument of Sthenelus they view. 
With honours grac'd obtain'd in realms afar, 
Returning from the Amazonian war, 
On the bleak shore, Alcides at his side, 
Pierc'd by a fatal dart, the hero died. 
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And onward speeds^ 
Where malice leads, 



Slow sail'd they on, for eager to survey, 
His kindred warriors on the wat'ry way, 
At his request, from her infernal coast, 
Pluto's grim Queen releas'd the pensive ghost. 
The pensive ghost beheld with eager ken, 
From the tall monument, the ship and men : 
As arm'd for war the martial phantom seem'd, 
Four crests high towering on his helmet beam'd. 
With purple rays intolerably bright, 
Then soon it sunk beneath the shades of night : 
In mute amazement stood the Grecian host, 
But Mopsus counselled to appease the ghost. 

[13] " In heaven it was a sore contest y " &c. — See page 40. 

Description of the Battles of Michael and Gabriel, sent 
forth against Satan and his Angels. — milton. 

" So spake the sov'reign voice, and clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths, reluctant flames, the sign 
Of wrath awak'd ; nor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high 'gan blow ; 
At which command the powers militant, 
That stood for Heav'n, in mighty quadrate joined 
Of union irresistible, mov'd on 
In silence their bright legions, to the sound 
Of instrumental harmony, that breath'd 
Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds 
Under their godlike leaders, in the cause 
Of God and his Messiah. On they move, 
Indissolubly firm, nor obvious hill, 
Nor strait'ning vale, nor wood, nor stream divides 
Their perfect ranks ; for high above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Xheir nimble tread ; as when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came, summon'd over Eden, to receive 
Their names of thee ; so over many a tract 

* 
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Of Heaven they march'd, and many a province wide 

Tenfold the length of this terrene : at last, 

Far in th' horizon, to the north appeared 

From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretch'd 

In battailous aspect, and nearer view 

Bristled with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid spears, and helmets throng'd, and shields 

Various, with boastful argument portray'd, 

The banded powers of Satan, hasting on 

With furious expedition ; for they ween'd 

That self-same day, by fight or by surprise 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 

To set the envier of his state, the proud 

Aspirer ; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain 

In the mid-way : tho' strange to us itseem'd 

At first, that angel should with angel war, 

And in fierce hoisting meet, who wont to meet 

So oft in festivals of joy and love 

Unanimous, as sons of one great Sire, 

Hymning the eternal Father : but the shout 

Of battle now began, and rushing sound 

Of onset ended soon each milder thought. 

High in the midst, exalted as a God, 

The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

Idol of maj dirty divine, enclosed 

With flaming cherubim and golden shields ; 

Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 

'Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 

A dreadful interval, and front to front 

Presented stood in terrible array 

Of hideous length : before the cloudy van, 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanced. 

Came towering, arm'd in adamant and gold : 

* This greeting on thy impious crest receive.' 
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" So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 
Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruin intercept ; ten paces huge 
He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstay'd ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with all his pines. Amazement seiz'd 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage, to see 
Thus foil'd their mighties ; ours joy filled, and shout. 
Presage of victory, and fierce desire 
Of battle : whereat Michael bid sound 
Th' archangel trumpet ; through the vast of Hcar'n 
It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hosanna to the highest : nor stood at gaze 
The adverse legions, nor less hideous join'd 
The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose, 
And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the maddiug wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; over head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 
And, flying, vaulted either host with^re. 
So under fiery cope together rush'd 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage ; all Heav'n 
Resounded, and, had Earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her centre shook. What wonder ? when 
Millions of fierce encount'ring angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; how much more of pow'r 
Army against army numberless to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
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Were swigging blood, 
Through love of God — 
Amen. 



Had not th' eternal King omnipotent, 
From his strong hold of Heav'n, high overruled 
And limited their might ; though number'd such 
As each divided legion might have seem'd 
A numerous host ; in strength each armed hand 
A legion ; led in fight, yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridg>.s of grim war : no thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu'dfear ; each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory : deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite : for wide was spread 
That war and various ; sometimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air ; all air seem'd then 
Conflicting fire. Long time in even scale 
The battle hung : till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious pow'r had shown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting seraphim confus'd, at length 
Saw where the sword of Michael smote, and fell'd 
Squadrons at once ; with huge two-handed sway 
Brandish'd aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide wasting ; such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and oppos'd the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, 
A vast circumference. At his approach 
The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas'd, and glad, as hoping here to end 
Intestine war in Heav'n, th* arch foe subdu'd, 
Or captive dragg'd in chains, with hostile frown. 
And visage all inflam'd, first thus began. 
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Raw head and bloody bones, says James, must then 
Have grinn'd his horrid ghastly smile again. 

A 

. . - - ■ - i — ■ - — .-. — _- . — .- . , 

" They ended parle, and both address'd for fight 
Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike pow'r? for likest Gods they seem'd, 
Stood they or mov'd, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heav'n. 
Now wav'd their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles ; two broad suns their shields 
Blaz'd opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror ; from each hand with speed re* ir'd, 
Where erst was thickest fight, th' angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if, nature's concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 
Together both with next t' Almighty arm 
Up-lifted imminent, one stroke they aim'd 
That might determine, and not need repeat, 
As not of pow'r at once ; nor odds appeared 
In might or swift prevention : but the sword 
Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 
Was given him temper'd so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer ; nor stay'd, 
But with swift wheel reverse, deep ent'ring, shared 
All his right side : then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'jl ; so sore 
The girding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass'd through him : but th' eternal substance clos'd 
Not long divisible ; and from the gash 
A stream of necta'rous humour issuing flow'd 
Sanguine, such as celestial spi'rits may bleed, 
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Who stab and take each other's lives — 

« 

Saying « that's for Christ's sake, 5 



And all his armour stain'd, ere while so bright. 

Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 

By angels many and strong, who interpos'd 

Defence, while others bore him on their shields 

Back to his chariot, where it stood retir'd 

From off the files of war : there they him laid 

Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame, 

To find himself not matchless, and his pride 

Humbled by such rebuke, so far beneath 

His confidence to equal God in pow'r. 

Yet soon he heal'd ; for spi'rits that live throughout 

* 7, V.l in every part, not as frail man 

In entraLV, heart or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die ; 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid air : 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sense ; and as they please, 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 

Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 

" Meanwhile in other parts like deeds deserv'd 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce ensigns piere'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king ; who him defied, 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blasphemous ; but anon, 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. On each wing 
Uriel and Raphael his vaunting foe, 
Though huge, and in a rock of diamond arm'd, 
Vanquished, Adramelech and Asmadai, 
Two potent thrones, that to be less than Gods 
Disdain'd, but meaner thoughts learn'd in their flight. 
Mangled with ghastly wounds thro' plate and mail. 
Nqj stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheist crew a but with redoubled blow 



Heaven save us from their pious knives, 
For Pat's or my sake. 



Ariel, and Arioch, and the violence 
Of Ramiel, scorch'd and blasted, overthrew. 
I might relate of thousands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but those elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in Heav'n, 
Seek not the praise of men ; the other sort, 
In might though wond'rous, and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet by doom 
Cancell'd from Heaven and sacred memory, 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell 
For strength, from truth divided and fi 
Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeU xdme : 
Therefore eternal silence be their doom. 

" And now, their mightiest quelPd,the battle swerv'ci. 
With many an inroad gor'd ; deformed rout 
Enter 'd, and foul disorder ; all the ground 
With shiver'd armour strewn, and on a heap 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturned, 
And fiery foaming steeds ; what stood, recoil'd 
O'er- wearied, through the faint Satanic host 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surprised, 
Then first with fear surpris'd and sense of pain. 
Fled ignominious, to such evil brought 
By sin of disobedience ; till that hour 
Not liable to fear, or flight, or pain. 
Far otherwise th' inviolable saints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire, 
Invulnerable, impenetrably arm'd ; 
Such high advantages their innocence 
Gave them above their foes, not to have simvd, 
Not to have disobey 'd ; in fight they stood 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pained. 



Approaching, gross and huge, in hollow cube 

Training his devilish enginery, impal'd 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deep. 
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who's afraid ? who fears to fight and die ? 



To hide the fraud. At interview hotb stood 
A while ; but suddenly at head appeared 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud : 

'* * Vanguard, to right and left the front unfold ; 
That all may see who hate us, how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse : 
But that I doubt ; however, witness Heaven ! 
Meav'n, witness thou anon ! while we discharge 
Freely our part : ye who appointed stand, 
Do as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear !' 

" So scoffing in ambiguous words, he scarce 
Had ended, when to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir'd ; 
Which to our eyes discover'd, new and strange, 
A triple-mounted row of pillars laid 
On wheels (for like to pillars most they seem'd, 
Or hollow'd bodies made of oak or fir, 
With branches lopp'd, in wood or mountain fell'd,) 
Brass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce ; at each behind 
A seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipp'd with fire ; while we, suspense, 
Collected stood within our thoughts amus'd ; 
Not long ; for sudden all at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 
With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame, 
But soon obscur'd with smoke, all Heav'n appealed. 
From these deep-throated engines belch'd, whose roar 
KmbowellM with outrageous noise the air, 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their dev'lish glut, chain'd thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes ; which on the victor host 
Levelled, with such impetuous fury smote, 
That whom thoy hit, none on their feet might stanrt, 



o starts at knives, hot shot, and mortar-pieces ? 
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Ha ! Pat M'Hone — that's neither you nor I ; 
We gird our might on as the storm increases ; 



Though standing else as rocks, hat down they fell 

By thousands, angel on archangel roll'd ; 

The sooner for their arms ; unarm'd, they might 

Have easily, as spirits, evaded swift 

By quick contraction or remove ; but now 

Foul dissipation follow'd and forc'd rout ; 

Nor serv'd it to relax their serried files. 

What should they do ? if on they rush'd, repulse 

Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more despis'd. 

And to their foes a laughter ; for in view 

Stood rank'd of seraphim another row, 

In posture to displode their second tier 

Of thunder : back defeated to return 

They worse abhorr'd. Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derision call'd. 

" « O friends ! why come not on these victors proud ; 
Krewhile they fierce were coming ) and when we i 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breast ( what could we more ?) propounded term*- 
Of composition, straight they chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance ; yet for a dance they seomM 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of offer'd peace : but I suppose, 
If our proposals once again were heard, 
We should compel them to a quick result.' 

" To whom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood. 
< Leader ! the terms we sent were terms of weight. 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home. 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
And stumbled many : who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well understand ; 
Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They show us when our foes walk not upright.' 

u So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, heightened in their thoughts beyond 
AU doubt of victory : eternal might 
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And while ignited grape and chain-shot fly, 
And death in iron tempests round us hisses ! 
We gather wreaths on shelving precipices ! ! 



To match with their inventions they presum'd 

So easy, and of his thunder made a score, 

And all his host derided, while they stood 

A while in trouble ; but they stood not long ; 

Rage prompted them at length, and found them arm* 

Against such hellish mischief fit t' oppose. 

Forthwith (behold the excellence, the pow'r, 

Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 

(For earth hath this variety from Heaven 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 

Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they flew ; 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro 

They pluck'd the seated hills with all their load,. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands : amaze, 

Be sure, and terror seized the rebel host, 

When coming toward them so dread they saw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd ; 

Till on those cursed engines' triple-row 

They saw them whelm'd, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains buried deep ; 

Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came shadowing, and oppress'd whole legions arm'd ; 

Their armour helped their harm, crush'd in andbruis'd 

Into their substance pent, which wrought them pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such pris'n, though spirits of purest l ight, 

Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore : 

So hills amid the air encounter'd hills, 

Hurl'dto and fro with juculation dire, 

That under ground they fought in dismal shade : 
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Vet I must say — and say again — 
And will maintain — 
While teeth and claws and glory shall remain ; 



Infernal noise ! war seem'd a civil game 

To this uproar ; horrid confusion heap'd 

Upon confusion rose : and now all Heaven 

Had gone to wreck, with ruin overspread, 

Had not th' Almighty Father, where he sits 

Shrin'd in his sanctuary of Heav'n secure 

" So said, he, o'er his sceptre bowing, rose 
From the right-hand of glory where be sat * r 
And the third sacred morn began to shine. 
Dawning through Heav'n : for rush'd with whirlwinr 



The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawi? 

Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy'd 

By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 

Had wondrous ; as with stars, their bodies all, 

And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 

Of beril, and careering fires between ; 

Over their heads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colours of the show'ry arch. 

He, in celestial panoply all arm'd 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought r 

Ascended ; at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-wing'd ; beside him hung his bow 

And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor'd, - 

And from about him fierce effusion rolPd 

Of smoke, and bickering flame, and sparkles dire : 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints, 

He onward came, far off his coming shone ; 

And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 

Chariots of God, half on each hand, were seen : 

Pie on the wings of cherub rode sublime 

On the crystalline sky, in sapphire thron'd, 

Illustrious far and wide, but by his own 
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That all your battles, all together, 
Would not preponderate a feather ; 



first seen : them unexpected joy surprised, 
When the great ensign of Messiah blazed, 
Aloft by angels borne, his sign in Heaven ; 
CTnder whose conduct Michael soon reduc'd 
His army, circumfus'd on either wing, 
Under their head embodied all in one. 
Before him pow'r divine his way prepar'd ; 
At his command th' unprotected hills retir'd 
Each to his place ; they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious ; Heaven his wonted face renew'd, 
And with fresh flow'rets hill and valley smii'd. 

and now* 

To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 

Or faint retreat ; when the great Son of God 

To all bis host on either hand thus spake : 

" « Stand still in bright array, ye saints, here stand, 

Ye angels arm'd, this day from battle rest ; 

Faithf ul hath been your warfare, and of God 

Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause ; 

And as ye have receiv'd, so have ye done 

Invincibly ; but of this cursed crew 

The punishment to other hand belongs ; 

Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints : 

Number to this day's work is not ordain'd, 

Nor multitude ; stand only, and behold 

God's indignation on these godless pour'd 

By me ; not you, but me, they have despis'd, 

Yet envied ; against me is all their rage, 

Because the Father, to whom in Heaven supreme 

Kingdom, and pow'r, and glory appertains, 

Hath honour'd me according to his will. 

Therefore to me their doom he hath assign 'd ; 

That they may have their wish, to try with me 

In battle which the stronger proves ; they alt, 

Or I alone against them ; since by strength 

They measure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who them excel? j 
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Your fights M'Hone, are nothing as is 
The shadow of a shade that passes — 



Nor other strife with them do I vouchsafe.' 

" So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, 6uch as in their souls infiVd 
Plagues : they, astonish'd, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons dropp'd ; 
O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wish'd the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
J lis arrows, from the fourfold-visag'd four 
Distinct with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 
One spirit in them ruPd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurs'd, that wither'd all their strength : 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall'n. 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven : 
The overthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 
Of goats or tim'rous flock together throng'd, 
Drove them before him, thunderstruck, pursued 
With terrors, and with furies, to the bounds 
And crystal wall of Heav'n, which, opening wick. 
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Compared to one, where I have been ; 
And these two staring eyes have seen. 



RolPd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urg'd them behind : headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of Heav'n ; eternal wrath 
Burn'd after them to the bottomless pit. 

" Hell heard th' unsufferable noise, Hell saw 
Heav'n running from Heav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted ; but strict fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 
Nine days they fell : confounded Chaos roar'd. 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy, so huge a rout 
Encumber'd him with ruin : Hell at last 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos\i ; 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of wo and pain. 
Disburden'd Heaven rejoie'd, and soon repair'd 
Her mural breach, returning whence it roli'd. 
Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn'd : 
To meet him all his saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 
With jubilee advane'd ; and, as they went, 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright, 
Sung triumph, and him sung victorious King." 

The celebrated Victory of the Poles over Osman, the Turkish 
Emperor, in the Dacian Battle. — Watts. 

Glador the old, the wealthy, and the strong, 
Cheerful in years, (nor of the heroic muse 
Unknowing, nor unknown) held fair possessions 
Where flows the fruitful Danube : seventy spring.-* 
Smil'd on his seed, and seventy harvest moons 
Fill'd his wide granaries with autumnal joy : 
Still he resum'd the toil : and fame reports, 
While he broke up new ground, and tir'd his plough 
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Your fights are little nipperkins of milk, 
But mine, a monstrous aqua fortis jar ; 



In grassy farrows, the torn earth disclos'd 
Helmets, and swords (bright furniture of war 
Sleeping in rust) and heaps of mighty bones. 
The sun descending to the western deep 
Bid him lie down and rest : he loos'd the yoke. 
Vet held his wearied oxen from their food 
With charming numbers, and uncommon song. 

Go, fellow-labourers, you may rove secure, 
Or feed beside me, taste the greens and boughs 
That you have long forgot ; crop the sweet herb. 
And graze in safety, while the victor Pole 
Leans on his spear, and breathes ; yet still his eye 
Jealous and fierce. How large, old soldier, say, 
How fair a harvest of the slaughter'd Turks 
Strew'd the Moldavian fields ? what mighty piles 
Of vast destruction, and of Thracian dead 
Kill and amaze my eyes ! broad bucklers lie 
' A Vain defence) spread o'er the pathless hill?. 
And coats of scaly steel, and hard habergeon, 
Deep bruis'd and empty of Mahometan limbs. 
This the fierce Saracen wore, (for when a boy. 
I was their captive, and remind their dross:) 
Here the Polonians, dreadful march'd alons 
In august port, and regular array, 
Led on to conquest ; here the Turkish chief 
Presumptuous trod, and in rude order rang'd 
His long battalions, while his populous towns 
Pour'd out fresh troops perpetual, dress 'd in arms. 
Horrent in mail, and gay in spangled pride. 

O the dire image of the bloody fight 
These eyes have seen, when the capacious plain 
Was throng'd with Dacian spears ; when polish'd helm? 
And convex gold blaz'd thick against the sun 
Restoring all his beams ! but frowning war 
All gloomy, like a gather'd tempest, stood 
Wavering and doubtful where to bend its fall. 
The storm of missive steel delay 'd a while 
tty wise command ; fledg'd arrows on the nerve : 
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Your fights are tiny single threads of silk, 
But mine a double thunderbolt of war : 

A nd Scimitar and Sabre bore the sheath 

Reluctant : till the hollow brazen clouds 

Had bellow'd from each quarter of the field 

Loud thunder, and disgorg'd their sulph'rous fire. 

Then banners wav'd, and arms were mixM with arms. 

Then javelins answer'd javelins as they fled, 

For both fled hissing death : with adverse edge 

The crooked faulchions met ; and hideous noise . 

From clashing shield, thro' the long ranks of war. 

Clang'd horrible. A thousand iron storms 

Roar diverse ; and in harsh confusion drown 

The trumpet's silver sound. O rude effort 

Of harmony! not all the frozen stores, 

Of the cold north, when pour'd in rattling hail. 

Lash with such madness the Norwegian plains, 

Or so torment the air. Scarce sounds so far 

The direful fragor,, when some southern blast ; 

Tears from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks 

Deep fang'd, and ancient tenants of the rock : 

The massy fragment many a rood in length 

With hideous crash rolls down the rugged cliff 

Resistless plunging in the subject lake 

Como' or Lugaine ; th' afflicted waters roar, 

And various thunder all the valley fills ; 

Such was the noise of war : the troubled air 

Complains aloud, and propagates the din 

Ta neighbouring regions ; rocks and lofty hills 

Beat the impetuous echoes round the sky. 

Uproar, revenge, and rage, and hate appear 
In all their murderous forms, and flame and blood, 
And sweat and dust array the broad campaign 
In horror : hasty feet and sparkling eyes, 
And all the savage passions of the soul 
Engage in the warm business of the day. 
Here mingling hands, but with no friendly gripe, 
Join in the fight ; and breasts in close embrace, 
But mortal, as the iron arms of death. 
Here words austere of perilous command^ 
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Your fights arc streamlets down a blaid of leek, [16 
Or tears in channels of a wrinkled cheek : 



And valour swift t' obey ; bold feats of arms, 

Dreadful to see, and glorious to relate, 

Shine thro' the field with more surprising brightness 

Than glittering helms or spears. What loud applause 

(Best meed of warlike toil) what manly shouts, 

And yells unmanly through the battle ring ! 

And sudden wrath dies into endless fame. 

Long did the fate of war hang dubious. Here 
Stood the more num'rous Turk, the valiant Pole < 
Fought here ; more dreadful, tho' with lesser wings. 

But what the Dahees or the coward soul 
Of a Cydonian, what the fearful crowds 
Of base Cilicians 'scaping from the slaughter, 
Or Parthian beasts, with all their racing riders, 
What could they mean against th' intrepid breast 
Of the pursuing foe ? th* impetuous Poles 
Rush here, and here the Lithuanian horse 
Drive down upon them like a double bolt 
Of kindled thunder raging* thro' the sky 
On sounding wheels, or as some mighty flood 
Rolls his two torrents down a dreadful steep 
Precipitant, and bears along the stream 
Rocks, woods, and trees, with all the grazing herd. 
And tumbles lofty forest headlong to the plain. 

The bold Borussian, smoking from afar, 
Moves like a tempest in a dusky cloud, 
And imitates the artillery of heaven, 
The lightning and the roar. Amazing scene ! 
What showers of mortal hail, what flaky fires 
Burst from the darkness ! while the cohorts firm 



From hostile troops, but with raver mind. 
Undaunted bosoms tempt the edge of war, 
And rush on the sharp point ; while baleful mischief*. 
Deaths, and bright dangers flew across the field, 
Thick and continual, and a thousand souls 
Fled murmuring thro' fheir wounds. I stood aloof. 
For 'twas unsafe to come within the wind 



Met the like thunder, and 
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Jut mine the headlong, rushing, dashing torrent, 
)f Mississippi's, deep, wide, unstemm'd current. 



Of Russian banners, when with whizzing sound, 
Eager of glory, and profuse of life, 
«They bore down fearless on the charging foes 
And drove them backward. Then the Turkish moons 
Wander'd in disarray. A dark eclipse 
Hung on the silver crescent, boding night, 
Long night, to all her sons : at length disrob'd 
The standards fell ; the barbarous ensigns torn 
Fled with the wind, the sport of angry heav'n : 
And a large cloud of infantry and horse 
Scattering in wild disorder, spread the plain. 

Not noise, nor number, nor the brawny limb. 
Nor high built size prevails : His courage fights. 
Tis courage conquers. So whole forests fall 
(A spacious ruin) by one single axe, 
And steel well sharp'ned : so a generous pair 
Of young wing'd eaglets fright a thousand doves. 
Vast was the slaughter, and the flow'ry green 
Drank deep of flowing crimson. Veteran Bands 
Here made their last campaign. Here haughty chiel* 
Stretched on the bed of purple honour lie 
Supine, nor dream of battle's hard event, 
Oppress'd with iron slumbers, and long night ; 
Their ghosts indignant to the nether world, 
Fled, but attended well ; for at their side 
Some faithful Janizaries strew'd the field, 
FalFn in just ranks or wedges, lunes or square*?, 
Firm as they stood ; to the Warsovian troops 
A nobler toil, and triumph worth their fight. 
But the broad sabre and keen pool-axe flew 
With speedy terror through the feebler herd, 
And made rude havock and irregular spoil 
Among the vulgar bands that own'd the name 
Of Mahomet. The wild Arabians fled 
In swift affright a thousand different ways 
Thro' breaks and thorns, and climb'd the craggy moun- 
tain^ 
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7 Your fights are light as gleams I 
Of Cynthia's latest beams. 1 

Bellowing ; yet hasty fate o'ertook the cry, 
And Polish hunters clave the timorous deer. 

Thus the dire prospect distant fill'd my soul 
With awe ; till the last relics of the war 
The thin Edonians, flying had disclos'd 
The ghastly plain : I took a nearer view, 
Unseemly to the light, nor to the smell 
Grateful. What loads of mangled flesh and limb? 
(A dismal carnage !) bath'd in reeking gore 
Lay welf ring on the ground ; while flitting gore 
Convuls'd the nerves still shivering, nor had lost 
All taste of pain ! Here an old Thracian lies 
Deform'd with years, and scars, and groans aloud, 
Torn with fresh wounds ; but inward vitals firm 
Forbid the soul's remove, and chain it down 
By the hard laws of nature, to sustain 
Long torment ; his wild eye-balls roll ; his teeth 
Gnashing with anguish, chide his lingering fate. 
Emblazoned armour spoke his high command 
Among the neighbouring dead ; they round their lord 
Lay prostrate ; some in flight ignobly slain, 
Some to the skies their faces upwards turn'd 
Still brave, and proud to die so near their prince. 

1 mov'd not far, and lo, at manly length 
Two beauteous youths of richest Otfman blood 
Extended on the field ; in friendship join'd, 
Nor fate divides them : hardy warriors both ; 
Both faithful j drown'd inshow'rs of darts they foil. 
Each with his shield spread o'er his lover's heart, 
In vain : for on those orbs of friendly brass 
Stood groves of javelins ; some alas, too deep 
Were planted there, and thro' their lovely bosoms 
Made painful avenues for cruel death. 

0 my dear native land, forgive the tear 

1 drop'd on their wan cheeks, when strong compassion 
Forc'd from my melting eyes the briny dew, 

\nd paid a sacrifice to hostile virtue. 
Daci» 3 forgive the sigh that wish'd the souls 

■ 
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My conflict boasts a weight ; 
That mock'd, and clos'd, and seal'd the book of fate : 

Of those fair infidels some humble place 
Among the blest. " Sleep, sleep, ye hapless pair, 
Gently," I cried, " worthy of better fate, 
And better faith." Hard by the general lay 
Of Saracen descent, a grisly form 
Breathless, yet pride sat pale upon his front 
In disappointment, with a surly brow 
Lowering in death, and vex'd ; his rigid jaws, 
Foaming with blood, bite hard the Polish spear. ' 
In that dead Visage my remembrance reads 
Rash Caracas : in vain the boasting slave 
Promis'd and sooth'd the Sultan, threatening fierce, 
With royal suppers and triumphant fare 
Spread wide beneath Warsovian silk and gold : 
See on the naked ground all cold he lies 
Beneath the damp wide covering of the air, 
Forgetful of his word. How heaven confounds 
Insulting hopes ! with what an awful smile 
Laughs at the proud, that loosen all the reins 
To their unbounded wishes, and leads on 
Their blind ambition to a shameful end ! 

But whither am I born ? 

— the evening star 

Shines o'er the western hill ; my oxen, come, 

The well-known star invites the labourer home. 

- 

The Indian Philosopher, — ibid. 

Why should our joys transform to pain ? 
Why gentle Hymen's silken chain 

A plague of iron prove : 
Bendysh, 'tis strange the charm that binds 
Millions of hands, should. leave their minds 

At such a loose from lore. 

■ 

In Vain I sought the wondrous cause, 
Rang'd the wide fields of nature's laws, 
And urg'd the schools in vain ; 

9 
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For Jove, intent in weighing out [17] 
The sequel of this raging rout, 



Then deep in thought within my breast 
My soul retir'd, and slumber dress'd 
A bright instructive scene. 

O'er the broad lands, and cross the tide. 
On fancy's airy horse I ride, 

(Sweet rapture of the mind !) 
Till on the banks of Ganges' flood, 
In a tall ancient grove I stood 

For sacred use design'd. 

Hard by, a venerable priest, 

Ris'n with his God, the sun, from rest, 

Awoke his morning song ; 
Thrice he conjur'd the murm'ring stream : 
The birth of souls were all his theme, 

And half divine his tongue. x 

vi He sang th' eternal rolling flame, 
Tb.at vital mass, that still the same 

Does all our minds compose : 
But shap'd in twice ten thousand frames ; 
Thence diff'ring souls of differing names, 

And jarring tempers rose. 

" The mighty power that form'd the mind 
One mould for every two design'd, 

And bless'd the new-born pair ; 
This be a match for this : (he said) 
Then down he sent the souls he made. 

To seek them bodies here : 

" But parting from their warm abode 
They lost their fellows on the road, 

And never join'd their hands : 
Ah cruel chance, and crossing fates ! 
Our eastern souls have drop'd their matos 

On Europe's barbarous lands. 
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His scale beam pois'd athwart ; 
The, milky way snapp'd short 



* 6 Happy the youth that finds the bride 
Whose birth is to his own allied, 

The sweetest joy of life : 
"But oh ! the crowds of wretched souls 
l^etter'd to minds of different moulds, 
Andchain'd to' eternal strife !" 

* 

Thus sang the wond'rous Indian bard : 
My soul with vast attention heard, 

While Ganges ceas'd to flow ; 
" Sure then (I cried) might I but see 
That gentle nymph that twinn'd with mc, 

I may be happy too. 

u Some courteous angel, tell me where, *• 
What distant lands this unknown fair, 

Or distant seas detain ? 
Swift as the wheel of nature rolls 
I'd fly, to meet and mingle souls, 

And wear the joyful chain." 

[15] " To the Crusades?' &c— See page 70. 

llidraotes, king of Damascus, incited by a daemon, sends his 
niece Armida* to the Christian camp. She is introduced 
to Godfrey ; and endeavours, by a feigned story of her 
misfortunes, to raise his compassion. JVIany of the chiefs, 
touched with her pretended sorrows, and inflamed with 
her beauty, are very pressing with Godfrey to permit them 
to engage in her cause. He at length yields to their 
request. Armida, during her residence in the camp, cap- 
tivates, by her arts, almost all the principal commanders. 

O'er wide Damascus and the neighb'ring land, 
A fam'd magician, Hidraotes, reign'd ; 
Who, from his youth, his early studies bent 
T' explore the seeds of ev'ry dark event : 

The moat remarkable heroine in " Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered.* 
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In two, amid the quarrel : 
So Jove could not devise, 
Which side should bear the prize, 
Or wear the laurel. 

- 



A damsel for his niece the monarch own'd, 
Whose matchless charms were through the East re 
nown'd ; 

To her was every art of magic known, 
And all the wiles of womankind her own. 
To her the king th' important task assign' d, 
And thus reveal' d the purpose of his mind : 

O ! thou, my bestbelov'd I whose youthful charms. 
(Sweet smiles and graces, Love's resistless arms !) 
A manly mind and thoughts mature conceal ; 
Whose arts in magic even my own excel ; 
Great schemes I frame, nor shall those schemes be vain. 
Assist but thou the labours of my brain. 
Then heed my counsel, in the task engage, 
And execute the plan of cautious age. 
Go, seek the hostile camp : and there improve 
Each female artifice that kindles love : 
With speaking sorrows bathe thy powerful eyes, 
And mix thy tender plaints with broken sighs : 
For beauty, by misfortune's hand oppress'd, 
Can fashion to her will the hardest breast. 
With bashful mien relate the plausive tale ; 
With show of truth the secret falsehood veil. 
Use every art of words and winning smiles 
T' allure the leader Godfrey to thy toils : 
That thus, a slave to love and beauty won, 
His soul may loathe his enterprise begun. 
But if the Fates this snare shall render vain. 
Inflame the boldest of the warrior train ; 
And lead them distant from the camp afar, 
Ne'er to return and mingle in the war. 
All ways are just to guard religion's laws, 
All means are lawful in our country's cause! 



» 
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With this in view see all your fights, 
Are fretful bands of scrabbling mites : 

• 

The great attempt Armida's bosom warms, 
(Proud of her bloom and more than mortal charms :) 
She thence, at evening's close, departs alone 
Through solitary paths and ways unknown : 
And trusts in female vests, and beauty bright, 
To conquer armies unsubdu'd in fight. 
But various rumours of her flight, diflus'd 
With purposed art, the vulgar crowd amus'd. 

Few days were past, when near the damsel drew 
To where the Christian tents appeared in view. 
Her matchless charms the wondering bands surprise. 
Provoke their whispers, and attract their eyes. ' 
So mortals, through the midnight fields of air, 
Observe the blaze of some unusual star. 
Sudden they throng to view th' approaching dame. 
Eager to learn her message and her name. 
Not Argos, Cyprus, or the Delian coast 
Could e'er a form or mien so lovely boast. 
Now through her snowy veil, half hid from sight. 
Her golden locks diduse a doubtful light ; 
And now, unveil'd, in open view they flow'd ; 
So Phoebus glimmers through a fleecy cloud. 
So from the cloud again redeems his ray, 
And sheds fresh glory on the fac#of day. 
(n wavy ringlets falls her beauteous hair, 
That catch new graces from the sportive air : 
Declin'd on earth, her modest look denies 
To show the starry lustre of her eyes : 
O'er her fair face a rosy bloom is spread, 
And stains her ivory skin with lovely red : 
Soft breathing sweets her opening lips disclose ; 
The native odours of the budding rose ! 
Her bosom bare displays its snowy charms, 
Where Cupid frames and points his fiery arm? : 
Her smooth and swelling breasts are part reveal'd. 
And part beneath her envious vest conceal'd ; 
Her robes oppose the curious sight in vain, 
No robes oppos'd can amorous thoughts restrain . 
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Or at the most, you may rely on't, 
But pigmies to a sturdy giant ; 

The gazer, fir'd with charms already shown, 
Explores the wonders of the charms unknown. 
As through the limpid stream, or crystal bright. 
The rays of Phoebus dart their piercing light ; 
So through her vest can daring fancy glide, 
And view what modesty attempts to hide ; 
Thence paints a thousand loves and soft desires, 
And adds fresh fuel to the lover's fires ! 

Thus pass'd Armida through th' admiring crowd. 
(With secret joy her heart exulting glow'd) 
She read their thoughts, and various wiles design'd- 
And schemes of future conquest fill'd her mind. 
While in suspense her cautious eyes explor'd 
Some guide to lead her to the Christian lord, 
Before her sight the young Enstatius stands, 
Great Godfrey's brother, who the host commands : 
Her beauty's blaze the warrior's breast alarms, 
He stays, and, wondering, gazes on her charms : 
At once the flames of love his soul inspire ; 
As o'er the stubble runs the blazing fire. 
Then bold through youth, by amorous passion pressor 
He thus, with courtly words, the dame address'd : 

Say, damsel^ (if thou bear'st a mortal name, 
For sure thou seem'st not of terrestrial frame ! 
Since Heaven ne'er gave to one of Adam's race 
So large a portion of celestial grace !) 
What fortune bids thee to our camp repair ? 
What fortune sends to us a form so fair ? 
What art thou ? If of heavenly lineage say, 
So let me, prostrate, rightful homage pay. 

Too far thy praise extends, (she made reply) 
My merits ne'er attain'd a flight so high : 
Thy eyes, O chief! a mortal wretch survey, 
To pleasure dead, to grief a living prey ! 
Unhappy fate Yny footsteps hither led, 
A fugitive forlorn, a wandering maid ! 
Godfrey I seek, on him my hopes depend, 
Oppression's scourge, and injur'd virtue's friend 
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ComparM to one where I have been 
And these astonished eyes have seen. 



Then, generous as thou seem'st, indulge my grief, 
And grant me audience of thy godlike chief. 

Then he : A brother sure may gain his ear, 
May lead thee to him, and thy suit prefer : 
Thou hast not chosen ill, O lovely dame ! 
Some interest in the leader's breast I claim : 
Use as thou wilt (nor deem in vain my word) 
His powerful sceptre and his brother's sword. 

He ceas 'd, and brought her where, retir'd in state. 
Encircled by his chiefs, the Hero sate. 
With awful reverence at his sight she bow'd, 
Then seem'd abash'd with shame, and silent stood. 
With gentle words the leader strove to cheer 
Her drooping spirits, and dispel her fear ; 
Till thus she fram'd her tale with fraudful art, 
In accents sweet, that won the yielding heart ; 

Unconquer'd prince ! whose far-resounding name 
With every virtue fills the mouth of fame ! 
Whom kings themselves, subdu'd, with pride obey. 
While vanquish'd nations glory in thy sway ! 
Known is thy valour, and thy worth approv'd, 
By all esteem T d, and by thy foes belov'd ! 
Ev'n those confide in him they fear'd before, 
And, when distress'd, thy saving hand implore. 
I, who a different faith from thine profess ; 
A faith obnoxious, which thy arms oppress ; 
Yet hope, by thee, t* ascend my rightful throne r 
Where once my sires in regal lustre shone. 
If, from their kindred, others aid demand, 
T' oppose the fury of a foreign band ; 
I, since my friends no ties of pity feel, 
Against my blood invoke the hostile steel. 
On thee I call ; in thee my hopes I place \ 
'Tis thine alone my abject state to raise. 
No less a glory shall thy labours crown, 
T' exalt the low, than pull the mighty down : 
An Squal praise the name of mercy yields 
With routed squadrons in triumphant fields.. 
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I also saw the sure portent, [18] 
Of this immense event, 



Oft hast thou snatch'd from kings the sovereign power : 
Win now a like renown, and mine restore. 

0 ! may thy pitying grace my cause sustain, 
Nor let me on thy help rely in vain ! 
Witness that Power, to all an equal God ! 
Thy aid was ne'er in juster cause bestow'd. 
But hear me first my hapless fortune show, 
And speak the treachery of a kindred foe : 

In me the child of Arbilan survey, 
Who o'er Damascus once maintained the sway : 
He, sprung of humbler race, in marriage gaiad 
Fair Chariclea, and the crown obtain'd ; 
But she, who rais'd him to the sovereign state. 
Ere I was born, receiv'd the stroke of fate. 
One fatal day my mother snatch'd from earth ; 
The same, alas ! beheld my hapless birth ! 
Five annual suns had scarce their influence shed. 
Since from the world my dearest parent fled, 
When, yielding to the fate of all mankind, 
My sire in Heav'n his faithful consort join'd. 
The monarch, to a brother's guardian care, 
Consign'd his sceptre and his infant heir : 
In whom he deem'd he justly might confide, 
If ever virtue did in man reside. 
The kingdom's rule he seiz'd, but still he show'd 
A zeal for me, and for my country's good ; 
While all his actions seem'd th' effects to prove 
Of faith untainted and paternal love. 
But thus, perchance, with shows of anxious zeal, 
He sought his traitorous purpose to conceal : 
Or else, sincere, t' effect his deep design, 
My hand in marriage with his son to join. 

1 grew in years, and with me grew his son ; 
In whom no knightly virtues ever shone : 
Rude was his aspect, ruder was his soul, 
Rapacious, proud, impatient of control ; - 
Such was the man my guardian had decreed 
To share my kingdom and my nuptial bed* 



■ 
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But just a night 
Or two, before the fight. 

- • 

In vain to win me to his will he tried ; 

I heard in silence, or his suit denied. 

One day he left me, when his looks confess'd 

Some fatal treason lurking in his breast ; 

Alas ! methought I then could clearly trace 

My future fortune in the tyrant's face : 

From thence what visions did my soul affright. 

Distract my sleep, and skim before my sight ! 

O'er all my spirits hung a mournful gloom, 

A sure presage of every wo to come ! 

Oft to my view appear'd my mother's ghost, 

A bloodless form, in tears and sorrows lost! 

Ah me ! far distant from her former look ! 

Fly, fly, my daughter! (thus the phantom spoke) 

For thee the murderous steel the tyrant bears : 

For thee his rage th' envenom'd bowl prepares ! 

But what avail'd these bodings of my mind ? 
Why was 1 warn'd to shun the ills design'd ? 
Could I, a helpless maid, resolve to roam, 
A willing exile from my native home ? 
A milder choice it seem'd to close my sight 
In that dear place where first I saw the light. 
Yet death I fear'd, and fear'd from death to fly : 
Nor knew on whom for counsel to rely. 
To none I durst my secret thoughts relate, 
But liv'd in dread suspense, uncertain of my fate ! 
Like one, who, every moment, thinks to feel 
On his defenceless head th' impending steel. 
But (whether fortune now was kinder grown, 
Or Heaven reserved me yet for woes unknown) 
A faithful courtier, who, with anxious cares, 
Had bred my father from his infant years, 
Touch'dwith compassion for my death decreed. 
Ueveal'd the tyrant's meditated deed ; 
And own'd himself th' elected minister 
That day the poison to my hand to bear. 
He bade me fly, if still I wish'd to live, 
And proffer'd every aid his power could give : 
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I saw the pantry's loaded shelves, 
O'errun by mice, with garlands grac'd : 



With soothing words against my fears he wrought ; 
And soon confirm 'd my undetermined thought : 
With him I then resolv'd, at parting light, 
To fly, and trust my safety to my flight. 

'Twas now the hour that silence reign'd around 
And welcome darkness hover'd o'er the ground : 
When, unpercciv'd, I pass'd the palace gate ; 
(Two faithful maids companions of my fate) 
Yet, with a tearful eye, and heavy mind, 
I left my dear paternal seat behind ; 
While, as my tardy feet their course pursu'd, 
With longing looks, my lov'd, lost home I view'd.— 
So seems a ship by sudden tempests toss'd, 
And torn, unwilling, from its friendly coast. 
All night, and all th' ensuing day, we pass'd 
Through pathless deserts, and a dreary waste : 
Till, seated on the borders of the land, 
A castle's safe retreat at length we gain'd. 
Here dwelt Arontes, who, with pious truth, 
Preserv'd my life, the guardian of my youth. 

But when the traitor saw his treason vain, 
And found me thus escap'd his deathful train, 
He, with inveterate rage and fraudful mind, 
Accus'd us of a crime himself design'd. 
My bribes [he said) had false Arontes wrought 
To mingle deadly poison in his draught ; 
That, when he could no more my will restrain. 
To loose desires my soul might give the rein. 
Ah I first let lightning on my head descend, 
Ere, sacred virtue ! I thy laws offend ! 
With grief the tyrant on my throne I view'd. 
And saw him thirsting still to shed my blood ; 
But, more than all, I mourn'd my virgin name 
Traduc'd, dishonour'd, made the sport of fame I 
The wretch, who fear'd the vulgar herd enrag'd, 
With plausive tales the public ear engag'd ; 
That, dubious of the truth, in deep suspense, 
The city rose not in their queen's defence. 
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To fear estranged the little elves, 
Amus'd their sweethearts, and themselves, 
All on the best : 



Thus, while he feigns a zeal t' efface the shame 
My crimes have brought upon the regal name, 
He seeks'my ruin, which he knows alone 
Can fix the basis of his tottering throne. 
And, ah, the wretch too sure success will find 
In the dire purpose of his ruthless mind ! 
Since tears are vain, my blood must quench his rage, 
Unless thy mercy in my cause engage. 
To thee, O mighty chief! I fly for aid, 
An ill starr'd orphan, and a helpless maid ! 
0 ! let these tears, that have thy feet bedew'd, 
Prevent th' effusion of my guiltless blood ! 
0 ! by those feet that tread the proud in dust ! 
By that right-hand that ever b ilps the just ! 
By all the laurels that thy arms have won ! 
By every temple in yon hallow 'd town ! 
In pity grant what thou alone canst give ; 
Restore my crown, in safety bid me live ! — 
But what from pity can 1 hope to prove, 
If piety and justice fail to move ! 
Thou, to whom Heaven and fate decree to will 
Whate'er is just, and what thou wiil'st fulfil ; 
0 ! stretch thy hand, my threaten'd life retrieve, 
And, in return, my kingdom's crown receive. 
Among the numbers that thy arms attend, 
Let ten selected chiefs my cause befriend ; 
These, with my people and paternal train, 
May well suffice my ancient seat to gain : 
For he, to whom is given the portal's care, 
Will, at my word, by night the gates unbar ; 
By his advice t' implore thy aid I came : 
Thy least of succours will his hopes inflame ; 
So much his soul reveres thy arms and name. 

She said ; and ceasing, waited his reply 
With silent eloquence and downcast eye. 
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Of viands rich and various paste : 
Their jocund faces wash'd with milk, 



But various thoughts revolv'd in Godfrey's mind, 
Now here, now there, his dubious heart inclin'd : 
He fear'd the hostile guiles ; for well he knew 
How little trust to Pagan faith was due : 
But tender pity still his soul confess'd, 
Pity, that sleeps not in a noble breast : 
Nor this alone within his bosom wrought ; 
The common good employ 'd his careful thought : 
He saw th' advantage that his arms might gain, 
Should fair Armida o'er Damascus reign : 
Who thence, her state dependent on his hands, 
Might furnish every aid the time demands, 
Against th' Egyptians and auxiliar bands. 
While thus he paus'd, the dame attentive stood, 
Dwelt on his face, and every gesture view'd ; 
But when she found his speech so long delay'd, 
Her frequent sighs her doubts and fears betray'd. 
At length the leader her request denies ; 
Yet thus with mild and gracious words replies : 

If God, whose holy service arms our baud, 
Did not, ev'n now, our pious swords demand : 
Well might thy hopes expect the wish'd success, 
Nor find our pity only, but redress. 
But, while yon city walls and chosen flock 
We seek to free from proud oppression's yoke : 
It ill befits to turn aside our force, 
And stop our conquests in the middle course. 
Yet here to thee my solemn faith I give, 
And in that pledge do thou securely live ; 
If e'er, indulgent to our arms, 'tis given 
To free those holy walls, belov'd of Heaven I 
Then will we place thee in thy native lands, 
As justice bids, and piety commands : 
But piety, like this, must impious show, 
If first we pay not what to God we owe. 

At this unwelcome speech the damsel turn'd 
Her eyes awhile to earth, and silent mourn'd ; 
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Their dandy russet coats were silk, 
And love and glee fiird every breast/ 



Then rais'd them slow, with pearly drops bedew'd, 
And thus, with pleading looks, her plaint renew 'd : 

Ah, wretch ! did ever Heav'n on one bestow 
A life so fix'd in never-ending wo ; 
That others even their nature shall forget, 
Ere I subdue the rigour of my fate ! 
Why should I weep, since hopes no more remain, 
And prayers assail the human breast in vain ? 
Or will my savage foe his ears incline 
To griefs that fai^ to move a mind like thine ? 
Yet think not that my words thy heart accuse, 
Whose firm resolves so small an aid refuse : 
Heaven I accuse ; from thence my sorrows flow : 
• Heaven steels thy heart against a virgin's wo ! 
Not thou, O chief! but Fate this aid denies. — 
Then let me view no more the hated skies. — 
Sumc'd it not (by unrelenting doom) 
To lose my parents in their early bloom ? 
But, exiPd, must I lead a wandering life, 
Or fall a victim to the murderer's knife ? 
Since the chaste laws, by which our sex is tied, 
Amidst your camp forbid me to reside, 
Where shall I fly ? what friendly powers engage ' 
How save my person from the tyrant's rage ? 

No forts but open to his fury lie 

Then wherefore hesitates my soul to die ? 
And, since 'tis vain with fortune to contend, 
This hand at once my life and woes shall end. 

She ceas'd ; and turn'd aside with regal grace : 
A generous anger kindling in her face ; 
Disdain and sorrow seem her breast to rend, 
While from her eyes the copious tears descend, 
And, trickling, down her lovely visage run, 
Like lucid pearls transparent to the sun ! 
O'er her fair cheeks the crystal moisture flows, 
Where lilies mingle with the neighbouring rose. 
So, wet with dew, the flowers at dawning day, 
To balmy gales their opening sweets display : 

10 



And while they tripp'd their riggadoon^, 
O'er silver vases, cups and spoons ; 



Aurora views, and gathers from the mead 
A varied garland for her radiant head. 

Thus sweet in wo appears the weeping dame, 
Her falling tears a thousand hearts inflame. 

0 ! wond'rous force of Love's mysterious fire. 
That lights in tears the flames of soft desire ! 
Almighty Love the world in triumph leads, 
But now, by her inspir'd, himself exceeds I 
Her seeming grief bids real sorrows flow, 
And melts the heart with sympathetic wo : 
While each apart, with indignation, cries : 

•* If Godfrey still his pitying ear denies, 
His infant years some hungry tigress fed, 
Some horrid rock on Alpine mountains bred , 
Or waves produe'd him, 'midst the howling main. 
Who sees such beauty mourn, and mourn in vain ! rr 
But young Eustatius, by his zeal inspir'd, 
Whom most the torch of love and pity fir'd, 
(When others murmur'd, or their words repress'rf 
Stood forth, and boldly thus the chief address'd : 
O prince and brother ! whose unshaken mind 
Too firmly holds its purpose first design'd, 
Tf still unpitying thou refuse to hear 
The sense of all, their universal praj r er, 

1 ask not that the chiefs whose care presides 
O'er subject kingdoms, and their actions guide* 
Should from the hallow'd city's walls recede, 
Neglectful of their task, by Heaven decreed ; 
But from our band, that independent came, 
Adventurous warriors to the field of fame, 
Ten champions yield, selected from the rest. 
To cherish virtue, and relieve th' oppress'd : 
Nor does the man forsake the cause of Heaven 
Whose succour to a helpless maid is given ; 
For sure I deem a tyrant's death must prove 

A grateful tribute to the powers above. 

And should I waive th' advantage here in view. 

That must undoubted to our cause ensue ; 
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They sung, "good news has come to town ;* 
Their grisly foe had fallen down. 



Yet duty would alone my arms excite ; 
By knighthood sworn to guard a virgin's right. 
Forbid it Heaven ! that ever France should hear. 
Or any land where courteous acts are dear ; 
That dangers or fatigues our souls dismay M, 
When piety and justice claim'd our aid. 
No longer let me then this helmet wear, 
No longer wield the sword, or corslet bear ; 
No more in steed, or glittering arms, delight ; 
No more usurp the honour'd name of knight 1 

Thus spoke the youth : his brave companions, mov'd 
To open murmurs, all his words approv'd ; 
With earnest suit around their leaders press'd, 
And urg'd the justness of the knight's request. 

Then Godfrey thus : Be what ye ask fulfilPd ». 
To such united prayers my will I yield : 
Her aid requested let the dame receive ; 
Whom not my counsels, but your own relieve. 
Yet, if my words can such desires control, 
Subdue these warm emotions of the soul. 

No more he said : nor needed more reply. 
All heard his grant, and heard with eager joy, 
What cannot beauty, join'd with sorrow, move ? 
And tender accents from the lips of love ? 
Each rosy mouth supplies a golden chain 
To bind the fancy, and the heart constrain ! 

Eustatius then the weeping fair address'd : 
O lovely maid ! be now thy grief suppress'd : 
Soon shalt thou find the succour from our hands. 
Such as thy merit, or thy fear demands. 

At this Armida clears her clouded brow ; 
With rising joy her blooming features glow ; 
While, with her veil, she wipes the tears away, 
And adds new lustre to the face of day ! 
Then thus — For what your pitying grace bestows. 
Accept the thanks a grateful virgin owes ; 
The world due honour to your worth shall give, 
^nd in my heart your names shall ever live ! 
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Their broom-sticks pois'd in murky aii 
With haggard jaws and squallid hair ; 



She said ; and what it seemed her tongue denied 
Her looks with softer eloquence supplied ! 
While outward smiles conceal'd, with fraudful art, 
The mighty mischief lurking in her heart. 

Soon as she saw how far her power had won, 
And fortune favouring what her wiles begun, 
She seiz'd th' occasion, and her schemes revolv'd. 
To finish all her impious thoughts resolv'd, 
With female beauty every breast to quell, 
And Circe or Medea's charms excel ; 
And, like a Syren, with her soothing strain , 
To lull the firmest of the warrior train. 
Each varied art to win the soul she tries ; 
To this, to that, a different mien applies ; 
Now scarcely dares her modest eyes advance. 
And now she rolls them with a wanton glance : 
She these repels, and those incites to love, 
As various passions various bosoms move. 



1, 
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Soon on his face a cheerful smile she bends, 
And from her eye a melting sweetness sends ; 
Revives his hopes, inflames his slow desire, 
And thaws the frost of fear with amorous fire. 
From him, who, urg'd by fiercer passion, roves 
Beyond the bound that modesty approves, 
The wily fair her gentle look withdraws, 
And with rebukes and frowns his rashness awes ? 
Yet, 'midst the anger rising in her face, 
A ray of pity blends the softening grace ; 
The lover, while he fears, pursues the dame, 
And in her pride finds fuel to his flame. 

With arts like these a thousand souls she gains, 
Prom every eye the tender tear constrains : 
In pity's flame she tempers Cupid's dart, 
To pierce the warrior's unresisting heart. 

Ah ! cruel love ! thou bane of every joy, 
Whose pains or sweets alike our peace destroy : 
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i saw nine blear-ey'd weeping witches ; 
All dress'd in black cloth : 



Still equal woes from thee mankind endure, 
Fatal thy wounds, and fatal is the core ! 

While thus she gives alternate frost and fires, 
And joy, and grief, and hope, and fear inspires, 
With cruel pleasure she their state surveys, 
Exulting in those ills her power could raise. 
Oft when some lover trembling wooes the fair, 
She seems to lend an unezperienc'd ear ; 
Or, while a crimson blush her visage dies, 
With coyness feigned, she downward bends her eyes ; 
While shame and wrath, with mingled grace, adorn 
Her glowing cheeks, like beams of early morn I 
But when she sees a youth prepare to tell 
The secret thoughts that in his bosom dwell ; 
Now sudden from his sight the damsel flies ; 
Now gives an audience to his plaints and sighs ! 
Thus holds from morn till eve his heart in play, 
Then slips, delusive, from his hope away ; 
And leaves him like a hunter in the chase, 
When night conceals the beast's uncertain trace ! 

With arms like these she made a thousand yield, 
A thousand chiefs unconquer'd in the field. 
What wonder then, if love Achilles mov'd ; 
His power if Herculus or Theseus prov'd ; 
When those, who drew the sword in Jesus' cause, 
Submissive bent beneath his impious laws ? 

Now, ? midst her grief, the dame,, exulting, mov'd 
The numerous warriors whom her smiles subdu'd; 
And, with her prey, she purpos'd to depart, 
Ki e chance discios'd her deep-designing art • 
Far from the camp her captives to detain, 
In other bonds than love's too gentle chain. 

,r fwas now the time appointed by the chief 
To give th' afflicted damsel his relief : 
Him she approach'd, and lowly thus begian : 
The day prefix'd, O prince ! its course has run : 

19* 
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And dismally indeed these bitches, 
Became their sack-cloth. 



And should the tyrant learn (by doubtful fame. 
</)r certain spies) that to the camp I came 
If' implore thy succour, his preventive care 
Would all his forces for defence prepare, 
fiut ere such tidings shall lus ears attain, 
O ! let my prayer some friendly succours gain ; 
If Heaven beholds not with regardless eyes 
The deeds of men, or hears the orphan cries, 
My realms I shall retrieve, whose subject sway 
To thee in peace or war, shall tribute pay. 

She said ; the leader to her suit agreed ; 
(Nor could he from his former grant recede) 
i'et since her swift departure thence she pressM. 
He saw th' election on himself would rest : 
While all, with emulative zeal, demand 
To fill the number of th' elected band. 

Th' insidious damsel fans the rivals' fires. 
And envious fear and jealous doubt inspires, 
To rouse the soul ; for love, full well she know*. 
Without these aids remiss and languid grows : 
So runs the courser with a slacken'd pace, 
AVhen none contend, his partners in the race. 
Now this, now that, the soothing fair beguiles 
With gentle speech, soft looks, and winning smiles. 
That each his fellow views with envious eyes, 
Till mingled passions ev'n to frenzy rise : 
Around their chief they press, unaw'd by shame- 
And Godfrey would in vain their rage reclaim. 

The leader gladly, in his equal mind, 
Would all content, alike to all inclin'd ; 
(Yet oft wasfilPd with just disdain to view 
Th' ungovern'd rashness of the headlong crew) 
At length his better thoughts the means supplied. 
To stay contention, and the strife decide. 

To chance (he cried) your several names conimemi 
Let lots decide it, and the contest end. 

Sudden the rival knights their names disposed, 
And in a slender urn the lots enclos'd ; 
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Two cat-calls join'd their dolorous lay., 
That moaning said, or seem'd to say, 
These two Grimalkins where are they, 



The vase then shaken ; first to view, the name 
Of Pembroke's earl, Artemidorns, came : 
Then Gerrard ; Vincilaiis next was found, } 
An aged chief for counsel once renown'd, J 
A hoary lover now, in beauty's fetters bound ! ) 

These happy three with sudden joys were fill'd 
The rest, by signs, their anxious fears reveal'd, 
And hung upon his lips, with fixM regard, 
Who, drawing forth the lots, the names declared . 
The fourth was Guasco ; then Ridolphus' name : 
And next Ridolphus, Olderico came. 
Rousillon then was read ; and next appear 'd 
Henry the Frank ; Bavarian Eberard : 
Rambaldo last, who left the Christian laws, a 
And girt his weapon in the Pagan cause : J 
So far the tyrant love his vassal draws I } 

But those, excluded from the list, exclaim 
On fickle fortune as a partial dame ; 
Love they accuse, who suffer'd her to guide 
His sacred empire, and his laws decide ; 
Vet many purposed to pursue the maid, 
When parting light should yield to sable shade : 
In fortune's spite, her person to attend, 
And, with their lives, from every chance defend. 
With gentle sighs and speeches half disclos'd, 
Their willing minds to this she more dispos'd : 
To every knight alike she framed her art, 
And seemed to leave him with dejected heart. 

Now, clad in shining arms, th' allotted band 
Dismission from their prudent chief demand. 
The hero then admonished each aside, 
How ill they could in Pagan faith confide ; 
So frail a pledge conjoin'd 'em to beware, 
And guard their souls from every hidden snare. 
But all his words welfe lost in empty wind ; 
hove takes not counsel from a wholesome mind 
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Their ghosts are here ; but all so thin ; 
They can't be heard, or felt, or seen : 



The knights disnriis'd, the dame no longer stay'd. 
\ T or 'till th' ensuing morn her course delay'd. 
Elate with conquest, from the camp she pass'd, 
(The rival knights, like slaves, her triumph grae'd) 
While rack'd with jealousy's tormenting pain, 
She left the remnant of the suitor-train. 
But soon as night with silent wings arose, 
The minister of dreams and soft repose ; 
In secret many more her steps pursue : 
But first Eustatius from the tents withdrew ; 
Scarce rose the friendly shade, when swift he fled, 
Through darkness blind, by blind affection led. 
lie roves uncertain all the dewy night, ) 
But soon as morning streaks the skies with light, > 
Armida's camp salutes his eager sight. ) 

The leader soon the timely squadron knew, 
That brought him aid against the faithless crew : 
in this the prime of all his friends he view'd, 
Who once the fraudful damsel's track pursu'd. 
Here Tancred came, who late, by wiles restraint. 
\ pris'ner in Armida's fort remain'd. 
i'or thee, to meet beneath his lofty tent, 
Before the hermit and his chiefs, he sent. 

Then thus he said : Let some,0 warriors, tell 
TIr adventures that your wand'ring course befell : 
And how you came, by fortune thus convey 'd, 
Jn need so great to give such welcome aid. 

He ccas'd ; when, conscious of his secret blame. 
Karlj hung hi* head depressed with genVous shame. 
At length the British monarch's dearest son 
The silence broke, and thus sincere begun : 

We went (whose names, undrawn, the urn conceal 1 "- ' 
Nor each to each his close design reveal'd, 
The darksome paths of treach'rous love to trace, 
Lur'd by the features of a guileful face : 
Her words and looks (too late I own the shame) 
Increas'd our mutual hate, our mutual flame : j 

i 

( 
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heir eighteen lives of late so tough and clever ; 
Have all gone down to hades, 
With apes and maiden ladies ; 

o mouse and pur, for ever and for ever. 



At length we drew to where, in dreadful ire, 
Heav'n rain'd on earth, of old, a storm of fire, 
T* avenge the wrongs which nature's laws endur'd. 
On that dire race to wicked deeds inur'd ; 
Where once were fertile lands and meadows green. 
Now a deep lake with sulph'rous waves was seen 
Hence noisome vapours, baleful steams arise, 
That breathe contagion to the distant skies. 
In this each ponderous mass is thrown in vain, 
The sluggish waters ev'ry weight sustain : 
In this a castle stood, from which there lay 
A narrow bridge t' invite the wand'rer's way : 
We enter'd here ; and wond'ring, saw within 
Each part present a lovely sylvan scene. 
Soft was the air, the skies serene and mild, 
With flow'rs adorn'd, the hills and valleys smil'd : 
A fountain, 'midst a bower of myrtle shade, 
With lucid streams in sweet meanders stray'd : 
On the soft herbage downy slumbers lay ; 
Through whispering leaves the fanning breezes play 
And cheerful songsters warble on the spray. 
I pass the domes our eyes beheld, amaz'd, 
Of costly gold and polish'd marble rais'd. 

There on the turf, with shade o'er-arching grac'd, 
Near purling rills the dame a banquet plac'd ; 
Where sculptur'd vases deck'd the costly board 
With viands choice of ev'ry flavour stor'd ; 
Whate'er to diff 'rent climes and suns weowe ; 
Which earth, or air, or ocean can bestow ; 
With all that art improves ! and while we sate. 
A hundred beauteous nymphs in order wait. 

With gentle speech and soft enticing smiles.. 
She tempers other food and fatal wiles ; 
While ev'ry guest receives the deadly flame, 
And quaffs a long oblivion of his fame. 
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Then with a hideous diabolic squall, 
Evanish'd witches, spectres, night, and all. 

She left as now, but soon resum'd her place, 
When anger seem'd to kindle in her face. 
Within' her better hand a wand she bore ; 
Her left sustain'd a book of magic pow'r ; 
Th 5 enchtintress read, and mutter'd secret charms, 
When, lo ! a sudden change my breast alarms ! 
Strange fancies soon my troubled thoughts pursu'd; 
Sudden I plung'd amid the crystal flood : 
My legs shrunk up, their former functions leave : 
To either side my arms begin to cleave ; 
A scaly cov'ring o'er my skin is grown, 
And in the fish no more the man is known ! 
An equal change with me the rest partook, 
And swam, transformed, within the limpid brook. 
Oft as my mind recalls th' event, I seem 
Lost in th' illusion of an idle dream ! 

At length her art our former shape restor'd ; 
But fear and wonder check'd each issuing word. 
As thus amaz'd we stood, with angry brows, 
She threaten'd added pains and future woes. 

Behold (she cried) what pow'r is in my hand t 
I rule your fates with uncontroll'd command : 
My will can keep you from th' ethereal light ; 
The hapless pris'ners of eternal night ; 
Can bid you range among the feather'd kind, 
Or, changed to trees, with rooted fibres bind j 
Can fix in rocks, dissolve in limpid streams, 
Or turn to brutal form the human limbs. 
It rests on you V avert my vengeful ire ; 
Consent t' obey what my commands require : 
Embrace the Pagan faith, my realms defend, 
And your keen swords on impious Godrey bend. 

She said : the proffer'd terms our souls disdaiu d, 
Her words alone the false Rambaldo gain'd. 
Us (no defence avail'd) she straight constrains 
In loathsome dungeons and coercive chains. 
Thither was Tancred led, by fortune cross'd, 
Where, join'd with us, his liberty he lost. 
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Straight while these omens fill'd my head full ; 
The fight— of which you'll think I've said full 
Enough — came on in form so dreadful, 



But little time, confin'd within the tow'r, 
The false enchantress kept us in her pow'r. 
'Twas said, an envoy from Damascus came, 
To gain her pris'ners from the impious dame. 
And thence, disarmed, in fetters hound, to bring 
A welcome present to the Egyptian king. 

We went, surrounded by a num'rous guard, 
When Heaven's high will unhop'd for aid prepared. 
The good Rinnldo, who, with deeds of fame, 
Adds ev'ry moment to his former name, 
Our course impeding, on our leaders fell, 
And prov'd that valour, often prov'd so well. 
He slew, he vanquish'd all beneath his sword, 
And soon again our former arms restored. 
To me, to all confess'd the youth appear'd ; 
Wegrasp'd his hand, his well-known voice we heard. 
Here vulgar tongues fallacious tales proclaim ; 
The hero still survives to life and fame. 
Three days are past, since, parting from our band, 
He with a pilgrim travell'd o'er the land, 
To Antioch bound : but first he cast aside 
His shatter'd arms with streaming crimson died. 

[Armida, after the departure of the knights, entices Ri- 
ualdo into an island, and lulls him to sleep by her enchant 
fnent.s — falls in love with, and carries him in her chariot to 
her island, in a remote part of the world, to her gardens and 
castle, for a description of which see note [11] — where 
Ubald and Charles find him, and succeed in persuading him " 
to return to the Christian camp ; leaving Armida, amidst her 
expostulations and entreaties, much in the manner that 
&ncas left his enamoured Dido — though Rinaldo in " Tasso" 
has more the resemblance of Achilles in " Homer." After 
Rinaldo's departure, Armida, in the violence of her rage 
and grief, destroys her palace and appendages, declaring 
vengeance — departs to join the Egyptian army — and with 
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A glimpse thereof might stoutest hearts appal : 
Yet Pat, I boldly stood and saw it all : 



her splendid chariots and retinue, passes before the Ca- 
liph, offering herself and kingdom to the hero who shall 
revenge her on Rinaldo. For these, and other incident? 
interwoven with those of her paramour, the reader is rc 
ferred to that part of the notes subsequent to the text.] 

[16] " Your fights are streamlets down a blade of leek, 

Or tears in channels of a wrinkled clieek." — See page 94 

This, and the other description of a miniature aifair. if 
given, according the plan of " expiation," promised i*» 
note [3.] 

Dr. Delany's Villa. 

Would you that Delville I describe ? 
Believe me, Sir, I will not jibe : 
For who would be satirical 
Upon a thing so very small ? 

You scarce upon the borders enter 
Before you're at the very centre. 
A single crow can make it night, 
When o'er your farm she takes her flight : 
Vet, in this narrow compass, we 
Observe a vast variety ; 
Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres. 
Windows, and doors, and rooms, and stairs, 
And hills, and dales, and woods, and fields, 
And hay, and grass, and corn, it yields ; 
All to your haggard brought so cheap in. 
Without the mowing or the reaping : 
A razor, though to say 't I'm loth, 
Would shave you and your meadows both. 

Though small's the farm, yet here's a hou«* 
Full large to entertain a mouse ; 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than savage Caledonian boar ; 
For, if it's enter'd by a rat, 
There is no room to bring a cat. 
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Indeed I did, upon my soul, 
All in Killkenny, down the mole. 



A little riv'let seems to steal 
Down through a thing you call a vale, 
Like tears adowu a wrinkled cheek, 
Like rain along a blade of leek ; 
And this you call your sweet meander, 
Which might be suck'd up by a gander, 
Could he but force his nether bill 
To scoop the channel of the rill. 
For sure you'd make a mighty clutter, 
Were it as big as city -gutter. 

Next come I to your kitchen-garden, 
Where one poor mouse would fare but hard in 
And round this garden is a walk, 
No longer than a tailor's chalk ; 
Thus I compare what space is in it ; 
A snail creeps round it in a minute. 
One lettuce makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees : 
And, once a year, a single rose 
Peeps from the bud, but never blows ; 
in vain then you expect its bloom ! 
It cannot blow for want of room. 

In short, in all your boasted scat, 
There's nothing but yourself that's great. 

On the small House by lite Church-yard of Castlenork 

This is a little strutting pile 
You see just by the church-yard stile ; 
The walls in tumbling gave a knock, 
And thus the steeple got a shock ; 
From whence the neighbouring farmer calk 
The steeple, Knock ; the vicar, Walls. 

The Vicar once a week creeps in, 
Sits with his knee up to his chin ; 
Here conns his notes and takes a whet, 
Till the small ragged flock is met. 
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Upon the mole ? — Tou make me stare ; 

Upon the mole was this affair ? 

Says Pat, what could have fought so there ? 



A traveller, who by did pass, 
Observ'd the roof behind the grass ; 
On tiptoe stood, and rear'd his snout. 
And saw the parson creeping out ; 
Was much surpris'd to see a crow 
Venture to build his nest so low. 
A school-boy ran unto't, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. 

A third, who lost his way by night. 
Was forc'd for safety to alight ; 
And, stepping o'er the fabric roof, 
His horse had like to spoil his hoof. 

Warburton took it in his noddle. 
This building was design'd a model 
Or of a pigeon-house or oven. 
To bake one loaf, and keep one dove in. 

Then Mrs. Johnson gave her verdict. 
And every one was pleas'd that heard it - 
All that you make this stir about, 
Is but a still which wants a spout. 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond guess'^ 
More probably than all the rest ; 
He said, but that it wanted room, 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. 

The doctor's family came by, 
And little miss began to cry ; 
Give me that house in my own hand! 
Then madam bade the chariot stand : 
Call'd to the clerk, in manner mild, 
Pray, reach that thing here to the child 
That thing, I mean, among the kale : 
And here's to buy a pot of ale. 

The clerk said to her, in a heat, 
What ! sell my master's country seat, 
Where he comes every week from town \ 
Me would not sell it for a a erown. 
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What — says O'Kain, why truly that's 
The wonder— two Killkenny cats. 

• - . . i . m , ^— ~ — — , — - — . — . ' ■ « ■ '.I' ll _ . 

Poh ! fellow, keep not such a pother ; 
In half an hour thou'lt make another. 

Say9 Nancy, 1 can make for miss 
A finer house ten times than this ; 
The Dean will give me willow-sticks, 
And Joe my apron full of bricks. 

The grand question debated , between Sir Arthur Ashton and his 
lady : Whether Hamilton's Bawn should be turned into a 
Barrack or a Malt- House. 

(By the Author of the two preceding pieces.) 

Thus spoke to my Lady the Knight full of care, 
** Let me have your advice in a weighty affair : 
This Hamilton's bawn, whilst it sticks on my hand, 
I lose by the house what I get by the land ; 
But how to dispose of it to the best bidder, 
For a barrack or malt-house, we now must consider. 

" First let me suppose 1 make it a malt-house, 
Here I have computed the profit will fall t'us ; 
There's nine hundred pounds for labour and grain. 
I increase it to twelve, so three hundred remain ; 
A handsome addition for wine and good cheer, 
Three dishes a day, and three hogsheads a year : 
With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stor'd : 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board ; 
And you and the Dean no more shall combine 
To stint me at night to one bottle of wine ; 
Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my surloin. 
If I make it a barrack, the crown is my tenant ; 
My dear, I have ponder'd again and again on't. 
In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent, 
Whatever they give me, I must be content, 
Or join with the court in every debate ; 
And rather than that I would lose my estate." 

Thus ended the knight. Thus began his meek wife : 

It must and it shall be a barrack, my life. 
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Tvvas two Killkenny cats that raging fought so : 
Grim havoc, death, and devastation wrought so : 

I'm grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 

But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rums : 

With parsons what lady can keep herself clean ? 

Pm all over dnub'd when I sit by the Dean : 

But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 

The Captain, I'm sure, will always come here ; 

I then shall not value his Deansbip a straw, 

For the Captain, 1 warrant, will keep him in awr . 

Or, should he pretend to be brisk and alert, 

Will tell him that Chaplains should not be so pert ; 

«That men of his coat should be minding their pra v'rs. 

And not among ladies to give themselves airs.' 3 

Thus argu'd my Lady, but argu'd in vain ; 

The Knight his opinion resolv'd to maintain. 

But Hannah, who listen'd to all that was past. 
\nd could not endure so vulgar a taste, 
\& soon as her ladyship call'd to be dress'd, 
Cried " Madam, why surely my master's possess 'd. 
" Sir Arthur the maltster ! how fine it will sound ! 
I'd rather the bawn were sunk under ground. 
But, Madam, I guess'd there would never come good- 
When I saw him so often with Darby and Wood. 
And now my dream's out ; for I was a-dream'd 
That I saw a huge rat — O dear, how I scream' d ! 
And after, methought, I had lost my new shoes ; 
And Molly, she said I should hear some ill news. 

44 Dear madam, had you but the spirit to tease. 
i r ou might have a barrack whenever you please : 
And, madam, I always believ'd you so stout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give out. 
If I had a husband like him, I purtest, 
Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest : 
And, rather than come in the same pair of sheets 
With such a cross man, I would lie in the streets : 
But, madam, I beg you, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out till he gives his consent. 
Dear madam, whene'er of a barrack I think, 
>Vn' I were to be hang'd, I can't sleep a wink : 
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wo true Killkenny cats that bit and spit so : 
roke, lacerated, tore, cut, bang'd and split so : 

m 
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For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 

I can't get it out, though I never so fain. 

I fancy already a barrack contriv'd 

At Hamilton's Dawn, and the troop is arriv'd ; 

Of this to be sure Sir Arthur has warning, 

And waits on the Captain betimes the next morning. 

Vow see, when they meet, how their honours behave : 

* Noble Captain, your servant, 1 — * Sir Arthur, your 

slave ; 

You honour me much. 9 — 4 The honour is mine.' — 
4 'Twasa sad rainy night.' — * But the morning is fine.' 
- Pray, how does my lady V — 4 My wife's at your 
service.' 

* I think I have seen her picture by Jervas' — 

* Good-morrow, good Captain, Til wait on you down.' 
J You shan't stir afoot.' — 4 You'll think me a clown.' 

' For all the world, Captain.' — * Not half an inch 
farther.' 

* You must beobey'd !' — * Your servant, Sir Arthur ! 
My humble respects to my Lady unknown.' 

* I hope you will use my house as your own.' " 

44 Go bring me my hmock, and leave off your prate, 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cup in thy pate." 

44 Pray, madam, be quiet ; what was it I said ? 
You had like to have put it quite out of my head. 
Next day, to be sure, the Captain will come 
At the head of his troops with trumpet and drum* 
Now, madam, observe how he marches in state ; 
The man with the kettle-drums enters the gate ; 
Dab, dub, udub, dub. The trumpeters follow, 
Tan tarn, tantara ; while all the bovs halloo. 
tSee now comes the Captain, all daub'd with gold bee ; 
O la ! the sweet gentleman ! look in his face ; 
And see how he rides like a lord of the land, 
With the fine flaming sword that he holds in his hand ; 
And his horse, the dear creter, it prances and rear» ; 
With ribbons in knots at its tail and its ears : 

31* 
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W ith horrid teeth and tushes, vengeful claws,. 
Sharp crooked fangs, and griping grinding jaws ; 
Enforced exterminating laws : 



1 



At last comes the troop, bj the word of command, 
Orawn up in our court ; when the Captain cries, Staso 
♦Tour Ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen, 
'Tor sure I have dizen'd you out like a queen.) 
The Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his bearer. 
(His beaver is cock'd : pray, madam, mark that, 
"For a Captain of horse never takes off his hat, 
Because he has never a hand that is idle ; 
Vor the right holds the sword, and the left holds the 
bridle :) 

Then flourishes thrice his sword in the air, 

As a compliment due to a lady so fair ; 

(How I tremble to think of the blood it hath spilt !) 

Then he lowers down the point, and kisses the biit. 

Your Ladyship smiles, and thus you begin : 

4 Pray, Captain, be pleas'd to alight and walk in. 5 

The Captain salutes you with congee profound, 

And your Ladyship curtsies halfway to the ground. 

4 Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to u? 
I'm sure he'll be proud of the honour you do us. 
And, Captain, you'll do us the favour to stay 
And take a short dinner here with us to-day ? 
You're heartily welcome : but as for good cheer. 
You come in the very worst time of the year j 
tf I had expected so worthy a guest — ' 
* Lord ! madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest : 
You banter me, madam, the kingdom must grant — 
4 You officers, Captain, are so complaisant!' " 
44 Hist, hussy, I think I hear somebody coming/' 
44 No, madam, 'tis only Sir Arthur a-humming. 
To shorten my tale (for I hate a long story,) 
The Captain at dinner appears in his glory ; 
The Dean and the Doctor have humbled their pride 
For the Captain's entreated to sit by your side : 
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Rais'd such a gust 
Of yowls, growls, hair, shrieks, smoke and dusi , 



Au4i because he'stheirbetters, you carve for him first- 

Tfie Parsons for envy are ready to burst. 

The servants amazed, are scarce ever able 

To keep off their eyes, as they wait at the table ; 

And Molly and I have thrust in our nose 

To peep at the Captain in all his fine clo'es. 

Dear madam, be sure he's a fine spoken man, 

Do but hear on the Clergy how glib his tongue ran •: 

* And, madam,' says he, ' if such dinners you give. 
You'll ne'er want for Parsons as long as you live. 

I ne'er knew a Parson without a good nose : 
But the Devil's as welcome wherever he goes : 
<3r — d d — n me ! they bid us reform and repent, 
But, z — ds ! by their looks they never keep Lent ! 
Mister Curate, for all your grave looks, I'm afraid, 
You cast a sheep's eye on her Ladyship's maid : 
I wish she would lend you her pretty white hand 
In mending your cassock, and smoothing your band,' 
(For the Dean was so shabby, and look'd like a ninny. 
That the Captain suppos'd he was curate to Jinny.) 

• Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 
A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 
Observe how a Parson comes into a room ; 
G-d d — n me ! he hobbles as bad as my groom ; 
A scollard, when first from his college broke loose. 
Can hardly tell how to cry bo to a goose : 

Your Noveds, and Bluturks, and Omurs, find stuff. 
By G — , they don't signify this pinch of snuff; 
To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army's the only good school in the nation : 
My schoolmaster call'dme a dunce and a fool, 
But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school : 
1 never could take to my book for the blood of me, 
And the puppy confess'd he expected no good o' me. 
He caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 
But he maull'd me, 1 ne'er was so maull'd in my life : 
So I took to the road ; and what's very odd, 
The first man I robb'd was a Parson, by G— . 
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That though the dire affray, 
as in the golden face of blazing day : 



Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing to say, 
Bat the sight of a book makes me sick to this day.' 

" Never since I was born did I hear so much wit; 
And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I should split. 
So then you look'd scornful, and sniff 'd at the Dean. 
As who should say, JVoq?, am I skinny and lean ? 
But he durst not so much as once open his lips, 
\nd the Doctor was plaguily down in the hips/' 

Thus merciless Hannah ran on in her talk, 
Till she heard the Dean call, " WiU your Ladyship 
walk »" 

Her Ladyship answers, " Fra just coming down : M 
Then turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
\1though it was plain in her heart she was glad, 
Cried — " Hussy ! why sure the wench is gone mad I 
How could these chimeras get into your brains ? 
Come hither, and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his jibes and his jeers : 
For your life, not a word of the matter, I charge ye. 
<rivc me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy." 

On the Death cf Dr. Swift. — By himself. 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true ; 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim, more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 
k ' In all distresses of our friends, ' • 
We first consult our private ends ; 
While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out some circumstance to please us. 1 ' 

If this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals rais'd above ©ur size. 
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Before they'd had nine spats, 
By J — s we could not see the cats. 



Who would not at a crowded show 

Stand high himself, keep others low ? 

1 love my friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view ? 

Then let me have the higher post, 

Suppose it hut an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should find 

One, whom you love of all mankind. 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion kilPd, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus be over-topp'd, 

Would you not wish his laurels cropp'd n 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without : 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your own ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brothers write as well as he ? 
But, rather than they should excel, 
Would wish his rivals ail in hell. 

Her end when emulation misses, 
She turns to envy, stings, and hisses : 
The strongest friendship yields to pride. 
Unless the odds be on our side. 
Vain human kind ! fantastic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 
Give others riches, pow'r, and station., 
'Tis all to me an usurpation. 
I have no title to aspire ; 
Vet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But, with a sigh, 1 wish it mine : 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six, 
It gives me such a jealous fit, 
I cry, " Pox take him and his wit ! s? 
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And when it cleared off again, 
And smooth the smother, 



I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own humorous, biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Whidh I was born to introduce, 

llefin'd it first, and show'd its use. 

St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 

That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date. 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents Heaven hath bless'd } em f 

Have I not reason to detest 'em ? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend : 
I tamely can endure the first ; 
But this with envy makes me burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem : 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote, when I 
Must, by the course of nature, die ; 
When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 
And, though 'tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good. 
"Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 
*' See how the Dean begins to break ! 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace I 
You plainly find it in his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 
Besides, his memory decays : 
He recollects not what he says : 
He cannot call his friends to mind ; 
Forgets the place where last he din'd : 
Pltes you with stories o'er and o'er : 
He told them fifty times before. 
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By J — s we could not see them then. 
Nor one nor t'other. 



How does he fancy we Can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit ? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
'Faith ! he must make his stories shorter^ 
Or change his comrades once a quarter : 
In half the time he takes them round 
There must another set be found. 

" For poetry he's past his prime : 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 
His fire is out, his witdecay'd, 
His fancy sunk, his muse a jade. 
I'd have him throw away his pen ; 
But there's no talking to some men ! v 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years : 
He's older than he would be reckon'd. 
And well remembers Charles the Scconti 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine ; 
And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 
His stomach too begins to fail : 
Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he's quite another thing : 
I wish he may hold out till spring !" 
They hug themselves, and reason thus : 
vC It is not yet so bad with us !" 

In such a case they talk in trope's, 
And by their fears express their hope* : 
Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend ; 
With all the kindness they profess, 
The merit of a lucky guess 
('When daily how-d'ye's come of course, 
And servants answer, " Worse and worse 
Would please them better, than to tell 
That, " God be prais'd, the Dean is well.'' 
Then he, who prophesied the best, 
Approves his foresight to the rest : 
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Not see them then, says Pat Mflone, 
Not see them when the cloud was gone ? 



" You know I always fear'd the worst. 
And often told you so at 6rst." 
He'd rather choose that I should die ; 
Than his predictions prove a lie. 
Not one foretells I shall recover ; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain ; 
How many a message would he send ! 
What hearty pray'rs that 1 should mend \ 
Inquire what regimen I kept; 
What gave me ease, and how I slept ! 
And more lament when 1 was dead, 
Than all the sniv'lers round my bed. 

My good companions, never fear ; 
For though you may mistake a year, 
Though your prognostics run too fast. 
They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 
" How is the dean ?"— " He's just alive. 
Now the departing pray'r is read ; 
He hardly breathes—the Dean is dead ! 

Before the passing-bell begun, 
The news through half the town is run. 
" O may we all for death prepare ! 
What has he left ? and who's his heir ? 
I know no more than what the news is : 
'Tis all bequeath'd to public uses. 
To public uses ! there's a whim ! 
What had the public done for him ? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride ! 
He gave it all — but first he died. 
And had the Dean, in all the nation, 
No worthy friend, no poor relation '! 
So ready to do strangers good, 
Forgetting his own flesh and blood !' 

Now Grub-Street wits are all emplov'd 
With elegies the town is cloy 'd ; 
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You're not a making game I hope : 
Not see them why ? 
Then Jem's reply : * 
j J and C they'd eat each other up.. 



Some paragraph in every paper, 

To curse the Dean, or bless the Drapter, 

The Doctors, tendef of their fame. 
Wisely on me lay all the blame. 
" We must confess his case was nice, 
But he would never take advice. 
Had he been rul'd, for aught appears, 
He might have liv'd these twenty years : 
For, when we open'd him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound." 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 
Tis told at court, " The Dean is dead." 
And Lady Suffolk, in the spleen, 
Runs laughing up to tell the Queen : 
The Queen, so gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries, " Is he gone 1 'tis time he should. 
He's dead, you say ? then let him rot : 
I'm glad the medals were forgot. 
i promis'd him, I own ; but when ? 
T only was the Princess then i 
But now, as consort of the King, 
You know, 'tis quite another thing." 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's levee, 
Tells, with a sneer, the tidings heavy ; 
" Why, if he died without his shoes£. 
Cries Bob, M I'm sorry for the news : 
O were the wretch but living still, 
And in his place my good friend Will ! 
Or had a mitre on his head, 
Provided Bolingbroke were dead I" 

Now Curl his shop from rubbish drain- 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains ! 
And then, to make them pass the glibber. 
Revis e! by Tibbald, Moore, and Cibbor. 
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AU up— all hide and hair, and tooth and nail- 
Nay Pat dont stare, 
Pm not a joking ; 



He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publish my will, my life, my letters - y 
Revive the libels born to die, 
Which Pope must bear as well as I. 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay* 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day : 
St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
" Pm sorry — but we all must die !" 

Indifference, clad in Wisdom's guise. 
All fortitude of mind supplies : 
For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt ? 
When we are lash'd, they kiss the rod, 
Resigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with suspense and fear ; 
Who wisely thought my age a screen, 
When death approach'd, to stand between : 
The screen remov'd, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learn'd to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps : 
"The Dean is dead : (pray what is trumps ?) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 
Six Deans, they say, must bear the pall : 
(I wish 1 knew what king to call.) 
Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend ? 
No, Madam, 'tis a shocking sight ; 
And he's engag'd to-morrow night : 
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>r not the tip end of a tail, 
Was there 
Left for a token. 



My Lady Club will take it ill 
If he should fail her at quadrille. 
He lov'd the Dean — (I lead a heart) — 
But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time was come : he ran his race ; 
We hope he's in a better place." 

Why do we grieve that friends should die <? 
No loss more easy to supply. 
One year is past — a different scene ! 
Ko farther mention of the Dean ; 
Who now, alas ! no more is miss'd 
Than if he never did exist. 
Where's now the favourite of Apollo ? 
Departed — and his works must follow $ 
Must undergo the common fate ; 
His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot goee, 
Inquires for Swift in verse and prose. 
Says Lintot, " I have heard the name ; 
" He died a year ago ?" — " The same. ' 
He searches all the shop in vain : 
" Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane : 
I sent them, with a load of books, 
Last Monday, to the pastry-cook's. 
To fancy they could live a year I 
I find you're but a stranger here. 
The Dean was famous in his time. 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme , 
His way of writing now is past ; 
The town has got a better taste. 
I keep no antiquated stuff ; 
But spick and span I have enough. 
Pray do but give me leave to show 'em : 
Here's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 
This ode you never yet have seen, 
By Stephen Duick, upon the Queen, 
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Then here 1 ? a letter finely penn'd 
Against the Craftsman and his friend : 
It clearly shows that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 
Next, here's Sir Robert's vindication. 
And Mr. Henley's last oration : 
The hawker? have not got them yet : 
V^our honour please to buy a set ? 

" Here's Wolston's tracts, the twelfth edition 
Tis read by every politician : 
The country-members, when in town, 
To all their boroughs send them down : 
You never met a thing so smart ; 
The courtiers have them all by heart : 
Those maids of honour who can read 
Are taught to use them for their creed : 
The reverend author's good intention 
Hath been rewarded with a pension : 
He doth an honour to his gown, 
By bravely running priestcraft down : 
He shows as sure as God's in Gloucester. 
That Moses was a grand impostor ; 
That all his miracles were cheats, 
Perform'd as jugglers do their feats. 
The church had never such a writer - 7 
A shame he hath not got a mitre !" 

Suppose me dead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose ; 
Where, from discourse of this and that. 
I grow the subject of their chat. 
And while they toss my name about, 
With favour some, and some without : 
One, quite indifferent in the cause, 
My character impartial draws : 

" The Dean, if we believe report, 
Was never ill received in court ; 
Although ironically grave, 
He sham'd the fool, and lash'd the knave\ 
To steal a hint was never known, 
But what he writ was all his own." 

" Sir, I have heard another story :. 
He was a most confounded Tory ; 
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And grew, or he is much belied. 
Extremely dull before he died." 

" Can we the Drapier then forget t 
Is not our nation in his debt ? 
'Twas he that writ the Drapier's Letters !" 

" He should have left them for his betters^; 
We had a hundred abler men, 
Nor need depend upon his pen. 
Say what you will about his reading, 
You never can defend his breeding ; 
Who, in his satires running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet ; 
Attacking, when he took the whim, 
Court, city, camp — all one to him. 
But why should he, except he slobbered* 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
Whose counsels aid the sovereign pow'r 
To save the nation every hour ? 
What scenes of evil he unravels 
In satires, libels, lying travels : 
Not sparing his own clergy cloth, 
But eats into it, like a moth !" 

" Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much satire in his vein, 
And seem'd determin'd not to starve it* 
Because no age could more deserve it« 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 
He lash'd the vice, but spar'd the name. 
No individual could resent, 
Where thousands equally were meant : 
His satire points at no defect 
But what all mortals may correct ; 
For he abhorr'd the senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they jibe : 
He spar'd a hump or crooked nose 3 
Whose owners set not up for beaux : 
True genuine dullness mov'd his pity* 
Unless it offer'd to be witty. 
Those who their ignorance confessM 
He ne'er offended with a jest ; 
But laugh' d to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learn'd by rote, 
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Vice, if it e'er can be abash'd, 
Must be or ridicul'd or lash'd. 
(f you resent it, who's to blame ? 
He neither knows you, nor your name- 
Should vice expect to 'scape rebuke, 
Because its owner is a Duke ? 
His friendships, still to few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 
Where titles give no right or pow'r, 
And peerage is a wither'd flowV ; 
He would have deem'd it a disgrace 
If such a wretch had known his face. 

" He never thought an honour done hjni. 
Because a peer was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 
And scorn the tools with stars and garters 
So often seeing caressing Chartres. 
He never courted men in station, 
No persons held in admiration : 
Of no man's greatness was afraid, 
Because he sought for no man's aid. 
Though trusted long in great affairs. 
He gave himself.no haughty airs ; 
Without regarding private ends. 
Spent all his credit for his friends : 
And only chose the wise and good. 
No flatterers, no allies in blood : 
But succour'd virtue in distress, 
And seldom faiPd of good success ; 
As numbers in their hearts must own. 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
He kept with princes due decorum : 
Vet never stood in awe before 'cm. 
He folio w'd David's lesson just ; 
In princes never put his trust ; 
And, would you make him truly sour. 
Provoke him with a slave in pow'r. 
The Irish senate if you nam'd, 
With what impatience he declaimed! 
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Fair Liberty was all his cry, 
For her he stood prepared to die ; 
For her he boldly stood alone ; 
For her he oft expos 'd his own. 
Two kingdoms, just as faction led. 
Had set a price upon his head ; 
But not a traitor could be found, 
To sell him for six hundred pound. 

" Had he but spar'd his tongue and pen 
He might have rose like other men : 
But pow'r was never in his thought, 
And wealth he valued not a groat : 
Ingratitude he often found, 
And pitied those who meant the wound ; 
But kept the tenour of his mind, 
To merit well of human kind : 
Nor made a sacrifice of those 
Who still were true, to please hisfoe^. 
He labour'd many a fruitless hour 
To reconcile his friends in pow'r : 
Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 
While they pursued each other's ruin : 
But, finding vain was all his care, 
He left the court in mere despair, 

" And, O ! how short are human scheme 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 
What St. John's skill instate affairs. 
What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares. 
To save their sinking country lent, 
Was all destroyed by one event. 
Too soon that precious life was ended, 
On which alone our weal depended. 
When up a dangerous faction starts, 
With wrath and vengeance in their hearts ; 
By solemn league and cov'nant bound, 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 
To turn religion to a fable, 
And make the government a Babel ; 
Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown. 
Corrupt the senate, rob the crown : 
To sacrifice Old England's glory, 
And make her infamous in story : 
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When such a tempest shook the land f 
How could unguarded virtue stand ? 
With horror, grief, despair, the Dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene : 
His friends in exile, or the Tower, 
Himself within the frown of power ; 
Pursu'd by base envenom'd pens, 

Far to the land of s and fens ; 

A servile race in folly nurs'd, 

Who truckle most when treated worst. 

" By innocence and resolution, 
He bore continual persecution ; 
While numbers to preferment rose. 
Whose merit was to be his foes ; 
When ev'n his own familiar friends. 
Intent upon their private ends, 
Like renegadoes now he feels 
Against him lifting up their heels. 
The Dean did, by his pen, defeat 
An infamous, destructive cheat ; 
Taught fools their interest how to know. 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
Envy hath own'd it was his doing, 
To save that hapless land from ruin ; 
W T hile they who at the steerage stood, 
And reap'd the profit, sought his blood. 
To save them from their evil fate, 
In him was held a crime of state, 
A wicked monster on the bench, 
Whose fury blood could never quench : 
As vile and profligate a villain 
As modern Scroggs, or old Tressilian ; 
Who long all justice had discarded, 
Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded : 
Vow'd on the Dean his rage to vent, 
And make him of his zeal repent. 
But Heaven his innocence defends, 
The grateful people stand his friends : 
Not strains of law, nor judge's frown, 
Nor topics brought to please the crown. 
Nor witness hir'd, nor jury pick'd, 
Prevail to bring him in convict. 
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" Id exile, with a steady heart. 
He spent his life's declining part ; 
Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay/" 

1 ' Alas, poor Dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope : 
This into general odium drew him : 
Which if he lik'd, much good may't do him 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes, 
But discontent against the times ; 
For had we made him timely offers, 
To raise his post, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown ; 
For party he would scarce have bled . 
I say no more — because he's dead. 
What writings has he left behind ?" 

" I hear theyVe of a different kind : 
A few in verse, but most in prose." 

" Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose : 
All scribbled in the worst of times, 
To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes ; 
To praise Queen Anne ; nay more, defend hn\ 
As never favouring the Pretender : 
Or libels yet conceaTd from sight, 
Against the court to show his spite ; 
Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 
A lie at every second word — 
Offensive to a loyal ear : 
But not one sermon you may swear. 5 ' 

" He knew an hundred pleasing stories. 
With all the turns of Whigs and Torie6 : 
Was cheerful to his dying day, 
And friends would let him have his way. 

" As for his works in verse or prose, 
I own myself no judge of those ; 
Nor can I tell what critics thought them, 
But this I know, all people bought them, 
As with a moral view designed 
To please and to reform mankind : • 
And, if he often miss'd his aim, } 
The world must own it to their shame, > 
The praise is his, and their's the blame. } 
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flc gave the little wealth he had 
To build a bouse for fools and mad , 
To show, by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much. 
That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
I wish it soon may have a better. 
And, since you dread no farther lashes. 
Mcthinks you may forgive his ashes/* 
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SUBSEQUENT If OTES, 



CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 



PATRICK W. O'NEALS 
JOU OF JOURNEY-WORK. 

The story's told of Patrick Whack 
O'Neal, employed to drain the smack : 
While all unknown to his sagacity, 
Fish-mongers sly, with vile rapacity, 
Which shows the malice of their souls, 
Had stow'd her bottom full of holes, 
To lure the fountains of the deep in, 
For their tame fish to drink and sleep in. 

So Pat, like the Danaides in hell, 
Their crazy, leaky tubs a-filling, 
Could never make his labours tell, 
Though hungry, gaunt, strong, thirsty, willing. 

Here, in pursuit of illustration, 

Said story follows epic fashion, 

From world to world, in wide digression. 

« 

W exordium thus unfolds the plan 
Of lays but now to be began. 

1 3 
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The clock struck twelve ; says Patrick Whack r 
To get a job away I'll pack ; 
A job of some one in a strait, 
Who now perhaps for me does wait ; 
Whereby I'll get more in an hour, 1 
By what I'll pick up along shore, > 
Than at day's-work in twenty -four. S 

" Come, landlord, trust me one more glass. 
When 1 again this way shall pass, 
I'll rub it off, and the grog score 
If ou've chalk'd roe up for heretofore*" 
" No," says the landlord, " where no chink } 
Is given, 1 shall give no drink, v 
And d — n such customers, I think." 3 

So then away goes Paddy Whack, 

And jumps on board a fishing-smack, 
Which floating lay at the New-slip. 

" How d'ye do, captain," with a bob ? 

He says, u and have you got a job, 
Would me a little busy keep, 

And come to dollars two or three ? 

I am a Democrat, you see ; 

And so are you a democrat, 

Your vessel's size bespeaks you that. 

I'm one of those who voted in 

Tom Jefferson, so neat and clean : 

So captain, come, don't shake your head.'" 

" I have no work," the skipper said. 

" You have," says Whack. Then with an ic oli. 

I had forgotten one thing, though," 

Says skip : u but now I look about ; 

I want this vessel here baled out, 

If you can do't." Says Whack " I'll try ; 

What will you give?" " Bale it right drv," 

Says skip, " be brisk, and do it soon, 

I wish to sail this afternoon, 

And I will give you dollars four." 

Says Patrick, " I should ask no more. 
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i; As I've no bucket of my own, 
if you'll be pleas'd to lend me one, 
I'll bale your boat as dry as bone. 

Ay, surely, that will I, 
And sweep the deck off when I've done, 
That you may sail this afternoon, 

With vessel clean and dry '' 
And now behold this Pat O'Neal, 
Up to his waist in the smack's well, 
Tossing the sea with main and might, 
First right and left, then left and right ; 
Smack smash he goes, with might and main. 
Then tries it right and left again. 
(Adepts at ditching understand 
This dext'rous mode of changing hand.) 

Swish, swash, splash, dash, the waters fly. 
u The shiners at the bottom lie, 
By this salt water here conceal'd, 
Which, when remov'd shall be reveal'd." 
Meaning the dollars he should hobble, 
When he'd got through his wat'ry squabble. 
" How close the little rogues I'll pinch, 
Says Whack, " and spend them inch by inch. 
The gin and brandy then shall flow, 
To pay this hide, for soaking so. 
Four dollars bright I zounds, what a thing ! 
Why when John Adams reigned king, 
Before Tom Jefferson came on, 
Could I e'er call such sums my own ? 
Considering, though, how hard I work, 
And how it flies at every jerk, 
Methinks the waters settle slow : 
Dear captain, don't I gain on't, though ? 
Say, captain, don't I gain upon't ?" 
(Stopping a while to blow and grunt.) 
u O," says the skipper, " without doubt, 
You've finish'd if you've got all out." 
" Not quite," says Pat ; " but soon I shall, 
For faith I drive the work pell-mell. 
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With back and hand here's to't again. 
But 'tis a dev'lish bog 'to drain ; 
And holds me out a tedious fag, 
I've grown so tir'd I scarce can wag# 
Though in Hibernia's isle with me 
Much worse than this it us'd to be ; 
Where many an Irish summer's day. • 
At cutting turf, tfr making hay, 
From morn, before the sun arose, 
Till eve, when late to bed he goes, 
(And slow he mov'd along I wat) 
Yes, oft through such a day I've wrought. 
For ten potatoes ; then would laugh at 
Those who'd wrought as long for half that- 
But never, since I left the turf, 
And for this country cross'd the surf, 
Have I so stirr'd my stumps before ; 
My very bones are growing sore." 

Thus ponder'd Pat, tir'd of such jerking. 
Not us'd of late to such hard working ; 
His under-pinning not more wet, 
Than were his upper-works with sweat. 
More time begins to intervene, 
Each pond'rous bucket-full between ; 
Which slow as minute guns are fir'd*, 
Went off— as if by day he's hir'd : 
Nor could his measuring eye perceive. 
What his dry throat would fain believe : 
Viz. that he'd sunk the stubborn pool ; 
And now his courage 'gan to cool : 
When setting down his weary dipper, 
With lengthen'd phiz addressed the skipper ; 
" Pray, captain, don't you think salt water 
Would outweigh fresh, by near one quarter 
Else why drags on my task so heavy ?" 
With solemn face, veiling a laugh, 
Says skipper " Yes, by near one half. r 
Says Pat, " I b'lieve ye." 
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And then rejoin'd — " For these three hours 4 

Have I exerted all my powers, 

This tub-full o'er the sides to pour, 

But can't perceive it one inch lower. 

1 with one ditch as well might try, 

To drain the bogs of Ireland dry.' 5 

So one, his name now I pan't think on't, 
Who slipp'd to hell from off the brink on't, 
(Which shows it dangerous to stand there though!) 
Pat makes me think of his affair so, 
I can't go on, but stop to state, 
The near resemblance of their fate. 
He down to Pluto's regions hurl'd, 
For no good deeds in t'other world, 
With water set huge casks to fill, 
'Till which perform'd his nerves must thrill. 
With the excruciating stone, 
And make no water of his own. 
Thus stimulated day and night, 
He lades and dips with strength and sleight; 
Still urg'd by torture night and day, 
He dips and lades and pours away. 
Swish, swash, splash, dash, the flood he tumbles. 
Into his tubs, and springs, and grumbles ; 
Curses old Pluto and the gravel, 
While myst'ries rise, he can't unravel. 
For't never came into his head, 
That what protracts his endless task 
Was that the bottom of each cask 
Was all of bung-holes made. 

So it came not in Patrick's skull. 
That howsoever slow or fast 
The waves he over gunwale cast, 
They turning, through the bottom passM 
And with the impudence of hell, 
In smooth disguise. 
Before his eyes, 

13* 
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Agaiti would rise, 
In the smack's well, 
And keep it iust so full. 

As if't could please the stupid dancing waters. 
To keep in steady soak poor Pat's hind-quartern 

Nor less did Pluto and his jeering court 
Of their tub-merchant make their jest and sport. 
" How now!" they howl, " you lazy lubber, 
What, not fill'd up these kilderkins! 
Why don't you work, not swear and blubber 4 
When will you expiate your sins ? 
If Minos gets a little vex'd 
To help along with your sore travail, 
You'll have the gout tuck'd on you next- 
A gentle handmaid for the gravel." 

Thus they relentless jeer and grin. 
Altho' they see the water runs, 
All through the bottom of his tuns. 
As fast as he can pour it in. 

So he like Patrick Whack, 
And raore's the burning shame on't f 
They with their tubs and smack. 
Had both an up-hill game on't. 

Nor wish'd he more to view,. 
His tubs alt running o'er, 
Than Patrick wish'd for true, 
His emptied smack t' explore 

Nor long'd he more to see. 
His uric oxyde spin, 
Than Patrick long'd to be 
A knocking down his gin. 

Nor sooner he'd give out, 
And keep the grinding gravel * 
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Than Patrick Whack without 
His dollars home would travel. 

Thus both with right good will 
Drive on, but drive in vain ; 
He can't his vessels fill, 
•Nor Pat his vessel drain. 

♦ 

But for a secret egress 
He could water make ; 
But for an unknown ingress 
Pat his gin could take. 

- 

But him we leave in realms below, 
To stick to Patrick, our hero ; 
Who in his crop had got to be 
A good deal sick and sour, d'ye see, 
At nis slow job, with anger burning, 
And thus indignant towards it turning : 
; « You little stubborn sturdy puddle, 
Must I all day here in you muddle ? 
Was you aught else, I soon could beat you. 
Was you salt herring, I could eat you ; 
Thick milk was you, or sowins, why 
I very soon could sup you dry : 
And were you whiskey, blow and sink you alK 
If by this time I could not drink you all. 
You stand in your own light, you'll see, 
To hold me out so spitefully : 
For I shan't quit you, by the lord, 
Until I've seen you overboard : 
So now be quiet, and Pll try, 
Who first shall give out, you or L 

* 

• And then with a " by J." says he, 
" You must not think 1 play with ye ; 
I'll not be banter'd by my work, 
I'll tear you, so I will, like pork/' 
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Then with a look that seem'd to say, 
He'd drop down dead, or win the day, 
Redoubled his quick stroke again, 
And fairly made all smoke again. 
This look was not unlike the grin, 
In Milton's death and hell and sin ; 
Where death, to use the poet's style, 
" Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile 
A look which show'd that much despair, 
And little hope was present there. 
A look which show'd that Patrick knew, 
That small exertions would not do : 
And swore that Patrick Whack O'Neal, 
Would drain the boat, or go to hell. 

Then, as aforesaid in our song, 
He with odd motions, swift and strong, 
Redoubled his quick stroke again, 
He did, and made all smoke again, 
Now Patrick, on his might depending, 
With his back and sides a-rending, 
Made such bending and unbending, 
With such yerks, and jerks, and twitches, 
Each muscle seenVd to've had the twitches. 
If odd-fish we with odd-fish may 
Compare, he floune'd much in the way 
Of a stuck porpoise, flouncing, blowing, threshing, 
When inhis round hog-backthe grains drive smash in. 
And now spectators row on row, 
Were fore'd to let their muscles go ; 
Not able more to hold from laughing, 
" For see," say they, u the fellow's calving!" 
And now one whispers him the knack 
And capers of a fishing-smack : 
How sly fish-mongers, blow their lauger souls ! 
Had bor'd her bottom full of agur-holes, 
To lure the fountains of the deep in, 
For their tame fish to drink and ^leep in. 
And now, with his sagacious snout, 
Pat smokes them ; now lie smells them ou 
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Now all his castles sunk in night, 
No object now remains but flight : 
For now from gangways, wharves, and piers, " 
Such loud horse-laughter stuns his ears, 
That Pat, so tir'd of their chin-music, 
Thought he could not leave it too quick. 
Then he in winding up his dance, ) 
Thus at the skipper looks askance, v 
And tipp'd him his last farewell glance : $ 
" So then, 'tis game that you are making. 
With your two broad-sides there shaking ? 
But that the big fish-eating lubber 
Carries too much bone and blubber, 
Ready up to take his part, \ 
I'd soon upset his lobster-cart ; v 
Make his bones ache, and blubber smart." $ 

Thus said— he starts his carcass from the suds. 
Foul water streaming from his tatt'ring duds, 
He dous'd his bucket, took his nimble heels/ 
And split the air that rang in dreadful peals ; 
You'd thought, as from the smack to shore he springs, 
His own dear brogues themselves had taken wings ' 
He darts, and doubles with a willing mind 
The nearest corner he could find ; 
Was in a moment out of sight, 
Nor in this case 
Obverts his face, 
To bid the laughing rogues good-night. 

Now, Patrick Whack O'Neal, when you bob 
Your head on such another thrifty job, 
May he who writes this joking sort of thing, 
Be there, to see you soak, and snort and sling. 



V 
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SECTION II. 

[15] " To the crusades," &c. — See part 1. page 79. 

The two knights take their leave of the hermit, and em- 
bark in a vessel steered by a female pilot. Their 
voyage along the Mediterranean described. Tbej 
pass the straits. — Tasso. 

At once the warriors rose, and eager round 
Their limbs robust the shining armour bound. 
Thence, as the hermit led, they bent their way 
Through paths ne'er lighted by the cheerful day; 
Again their lormer steps returning tread : 
But when they reach'd the river's sacred bed, 
I now dismiss you from my care (he cried:) 



7 









On either side a crystal mountain stood, 
The waters clos'd and from the depth upbore 
The knights, and left them on the flowery shore. 
So, from the branch by winds autumnal torn, 
Light on the tide the scattered leaves are borne. 
Now from the bank their eyes around they threw, 
And soon beheld the promis'd guide in view. 
Amidst the stream a little bark appear'd, 
A virgin, at the stern, the vessel steer'd : 
Depending ringlets o'er her forehead stray, 
And mild benevolence her looks display : 
Her lovely features beams effulgent shed, 
And heavenly glories blaze around her head. 
Her vesture gay a thousand colours shows, 
Now flames with red, and now with azure glows : 
At every turn, it shifts the transient light, 
And cheats with momentary hues the sight ! 
Such various grace the billing dove assumes, 
Whose gentle neck is cloth'd with glossy plumes ; 
For ever new the varied feaihers play, 
Reflecting every tint of every ray ; 
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While, as they move, successive beauties rise, 
And fill with strange delight the gazer's eyes ! 

Favoured of Heaven! ascend this bark (she cried) 
In which secure I plough the swelling tide : 
The stormy winds their wonted rage restrain, 
While safe in this each freight may pass the main : 
From him, whose sovereign mercies wide extend. 
I come at once your pilot and your friend. 

So spake the dame ; and hastening to the land, 
The crooked keel divides the yielding strand, 
Soon as her bark the noble pair receives, 
She quits the shore, and swift the water cleaves 5 
Then gives the spreading canvass to the wind, 
And guides the vessel from the helm behind. 
So wide, so deep, the river swells its tide, 
That lofty ships might there securely ride ; 
Though now a shallow stream could well suffice, 
So light the pinnace o'er the surface flies ! 
Now, rising from the land, th' inspiring gales 
With prosperous breath distend the bellying sails : 
The foaming stream is white with froth before, 
Behind the stern the parted waters roar. 
At length they came were, 'midst its mightier waves 
The sea's vast gulf the river's stores receives. 

Soon as the vessel gains the briny tides, 
The winds are hush'd, the angry surge subsides : 
The clouds disperse, the south forgets to blow, 
That threaten'd tempests to the world below : 
Light zephyrs only brush along the main, 
And scarcely curl the smooth cerulean plain. 

By Ascalon they pass'd ; to left they veer'd. 
And tow'rd the west the rapid vessel steer'd. 
Then gliding swift, to Gaza next they came, 
An ancient harbour, not unknown to fame, 
But now, from many a neighbouring ruin great. 
An ample city, and a potent state. 
The warriors, from the bark, beheld the shore 
With tents of various nations cover'd o'er : 
Their horse and foot, along the crowded way, 
Swarm thick between the city and the sea. 
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There loaded camels move in solemn state. 

And the huge elephant's unwieldy weight. 

Safe in the port they see the vessels ride, 

Or floating loose, or at their anchors tied. 

Some hoist their spreading sails, while others sweep. 

With level strokes the surface of the deep. 

Then thus the guiding maid — Though here we vie* 

The thronging numbers of this impious crew ; 

Yet these, thatfill the seas and line the shore, 

Compose not all the mighty tyrant's power. 

These Egypt and the neighbouring lands supply : 

But other aids he waits, that distant lie. 

Far to the east extends his ample sway, 

To realms that burn beneath the southern ray ; 

And hence 1 trust our swift return to make, 

Ere these, departing, shall their tents forsake. 

While thus she spoke, as through th' aerial space 
An eagle towers above the feather'd race ; 
Till, soaring in the sun, the sharpest eye 
No more can trace his progress through the sky : 
So 'midst the ships the bark its passage cleaves. 
And far behind the lessening navy leaves. 
Now, quick as thought, by Paphia's towers they sail. 
(The town that first Egyptian pilots hail 
On Syria's land) then near the shore they fly, 
And Rhinocera's barren sands espy. 
Not distant far a mountain, crown'd with wood, 
Casts a brown shadow o'er the subject flood ; 
Around its rocky foot the billows rave ; 
There hapless Pompey's bones obtain'd a grave. 
Fair Damietta next the eye surveys, 
Where ancient Nile his sacred tribute pays 
Thro' seven wide mouths, and many a stream beside. 
His waters mingling with the briny tide. 
They pass the city rais'd by him, whose name 
To latest times shall bear the Grecian fame. 
By Pharos then they glide, an isle no more, 
An isthmus now projecting from the shore. 
Nor Rhodes, nor Crete, they to the north survey. 
But near the climes of Afric speed their way. 
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Fruitful her coast: but, more remote, her lands 
Are filPd with monsters dire and burning sands. 
By Marmarique they steer'd, and now they pass'd 
Where five fair cities fam'd Cyrene grac'd. 
Here Ptolemais stands, and here they view 
Whence his slow stream the fabled Lethe drew. 
The greater Syrtes next (the sailor's fear) 
They leave aloof, and far to seaward veer : 
And now Judeca's cape behind them stood ; 
And now they left the mouth of Magra's flood ; 
Now Tripoli's high rising towers espied, 
Now Malta scarcely o'er the waves descried. 
The Syrtes past ; Alzerbe they beheld, 
Where once the race that fed on Lotos dwelled. 
Tunis they see, whose crooked shores display. 
With circumjacent arms, a spacious bay : 
Tunis the rich, a place well known to fame ; 
No Libyan city boasts a greater name. 
Near this Sicilia's fertile lands are spread \ 
There Lilybaeum rears its lofty head. 

Now to the knights the pilot-damsel show'd 
The spot where once imperial Carthage stood. 
Ill-fated Carthage ! scarce, amidst the plains, 
A trace of all her ruin'd pomp remains! 
Proud cities vanish, states and realms decay. 
The world's unstable glories fade away ! 
Yet mortals dare of certain fate complain ; 
O impious folly of presuming man ! 

From thence they see Biserta's spires arise ; 
Far to the right Sardini's island lies ! 
They view, where once the rude Numidian swain 
Pursu'd a wandering life from plain to plain, 
Algiers and Bugia then they reach, the seat 
Of impious corsairs : Next Oran they greet ; 
And now by Mauritania strand proceed, 
Where elephants and hungry lions breed : 
Morocco here and Fez their cities rear : 
To these oppos'd Granada's land3 appear. 
At length they came where,press'd in narrow bounds. 
Between the capes, the boiling deep resounds. 

14 
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'Tis feign'd, that first Alcides forcM a way, 
And gave this passage to the indignant sea* 
And here perchance a lengthened tract of land 
With one continued mound the flood restrainM. 
But now the furious main, with rushing tides, 
From towering Calpe A byla divides; 
A strait 'twixt Libya now and Spain appears, 
Such is the force of time and change of years f 

Four times the east had seen the rising sun, 
Since first the vessel had its course begun : 
Nor sheltering bays, nor ports its speed delay, 
It shoots the strait, and leaves the midland sea. 
But what are seas to ocean's vast profound, 
Whose circling arms the spacious earth surround ? 

Soon from the sight, amid the waves, are lost 
The fertile Gades, and each neighbouring coast. 
Behind, the lessening shores retreating fly ; 
Sky bounds the ocean, ocean bounds the sky. 



SECTION III. 

Satan's Voyage through Chaos. 

He passes on his journey to hell gates, finds them shut, 
and who sat there to guard them ; by whom at length 
they are opened, and discover to him the great gulf 
between Hell and Heaven ; with what difficulty he 
passes through, directed by Chaos, the power of that 
place, to the sight of this new world which he sought. 

Milton, 

From her side the fatal key, 

Sad instrument of all our wo, she took ; 
And, towards the gate rolling her bestial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high updrew, 
Which, but herself, not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have mov'd : then in the key-hole turns 
TV intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens : on a sudden open fly, 
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With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus. She open'd, but to shut 

Excelled her pow'r; the gates wide open stood, 

That with extended wings a banner' d host, 

Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 

With horse and chariots rankM in loose array; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view appear r 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place are lost ; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mast'ry, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 

Light arm'd or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow. 

Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 

Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 

Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere. 

He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns ; next him high arbiter 

Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss, 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air; nor tire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mix'd 

Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless th' almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark materials to create more worlds ; 

into this wild abyss the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell, and looked a while. 

Pond'ring his voyage ; for no narrow frith 
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He had to cross. Nor was his ear less peall'd 

With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 

Great things with small) than when Bellona storms 

With all her battering engines, bent to raze 

Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 

Of Heav'n were falling, and these elements 

in mutiny had from her axle torn 

The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 

Uplifted spurns the ground ; thence many a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 

Audacious ; but, that seat soon falling, meets 

A vast vacuity : all unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plump down he drops, 

Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this hour 

Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft : that fury stay'd, 

Quench'd in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 

Nor good dry land : nigh founder'd, on he fares, 

Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 

Half flying; behooves him now both oar and sail. 

A3 when a gryphon, through the wilderness 

With winged course, o'er hill or moory dale ? 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 

The guarded gold : so eagerly the fiend 

O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare ( 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies : 

At length a universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus'd, 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 

With loudest vehemence : thither he plies, 

Undaunted to meet there whatever power 

Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 

Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 

Bordering on light ; when straight behold the throm 
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Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful deep ; with him enthron'd 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon ; Rumour next, and Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion, all embroilPd, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

T' whom Satan, turning boldly, thus : " Ye powers 

And spirits of this nethermost abyss, 

Chaos and ancient Night ! I come no spy, 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 

The secrets of your realm ; but, by constraint 

Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 

Lies through your spacious empire up to light. 

Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek 

What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 

Confine with Heaven; or if some other place, 

From your dominion won, th 1 ethereal King 

Possesses lately, thither to arrive 

I travel this profound : direct my course ; 

Directed, no mean recompense it brings 

To your behoof, if I that region lost, 

All usurpation thence expell'd, reduce 

To her original darkness, and your sway, 

(Which is my present journey,) and once more 

Erect the standard there of ancient Night : 

Yours be th' advantage all, mine the revenge." 

Thus Satan; and him thus the anarch old, 
With falt'ring speech and visage incomposM, 
AnswerM: " 1 know thee, stranger! who thou art. 
That mighty leading angel who of late 
Made head against Heaven's King, though overthrown. 
I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon rum, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded ; and Heaven gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence : if iui I c±:i will serve 

» 4* ■ 
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That little which is left so to defend, 
Encroach'd on still through your intestine broik- 
Weak'ning the sceptre of old Night : first Hell, 
Vour dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath : 
Now lately Heav'n and Earth, another world, 
Hung o'er my realm, link'd in a golden chain 
To fiat side Heav'n from whence your legions fell - 
If that way be your walk, you have not far; 
So much the nearer danger; go, and speed ! 
Havock, and spoil, and ruin are my gain." 

He ceas'd ; and Satan stay'd not to reply, 
But, glad that now his sea should find a shore* 
With fresh alacrity and force renewM, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
EnvironM, wins his way ; harder beset, 
And more endangered, than when Argo passM 
Through Bosphorus, betwixt the justling rocks - T 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard sh'unn'd 
Chary bdis, and by th' other whirlpool steer d. 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Mov'd on, with difficulty and labour he : 
But, he once passM, soon after, when man fell. 
Strange alteration ! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, such was the will of Heav'iu 
Pav'd after him a broad and beatfin way 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wondVous length. 
From Hell continued, reaching th' utmost orb 
Of this frail world ; by which the spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good angels guard by special grace. 
But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn : here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works a broken foe. 
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With tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 
Xtiat Satan with less toil, and now with ease- 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light, 
Arid, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port ; though-shrouds and tackle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
v Weigbs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off th' empyreal Heav'n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermined square or round, 
With opal towers and battlements adorn'd 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat 5 
And fast hy, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 
Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 



SECTiorwy. 

The Voyage of Astolpho. Astolpho is dismissed from 
Logestilla, who sends Andronica and Sophrysina to 
conduct him safely oa his voyage. They reach the 
gulf of Persia, where Astolpho pursues his journey 
alone by land. 

Astolpho now in India seems to mourn 
His exiPd state, and languish to return ; 
As promisM oft by her whose power quell'd 
Alcina's navy, and her flight compelled. 
Hers was the care to speed him on his way- 
To shield from danger, and prevent delay : 
For this a galley had she launched, the best 
That ever ploughM the curling ocean's breast 
And lest, (for so her fears had oftdivin'd,) 
Alcina should impede his course designed, 
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She Andronica sends, with ships prepared. 

And fair Sophrosyna, the knight to guard. 

Till in his sight the Arabian sea appeared, 

And thro' the Persic tide the vessel steer'd : 

She bids him rather coast the Scythian shore. 

And Nabatei and India's realms explore, 

With Persia's gulf, than tempt the seas where rave 

Eternal winds, that swell the northern wave ; 

And where for many a month no sun displays 

Above the horizon his enlivening rays. 

Thus all dispos'd, the dame with friendly heart. 
Now grants the duke permission to depart ; 
And lest a hostile power should once again 
His senses fetter in some magic chain, 
She on the knight a wonderous book bestow' d. 
Which, fair to see, full many a secret show'd ; 
This for her sake he took, a faithful guide, 
A guard against enchantments to provide. 
Here while his eyes the learned leaves peruse 
Each hidden mystery explained, he views 
Another gift she brought of magic power, 
A gift so rare was never seen before ; 
A sounding horn, that scatters instant fear, 
With horrid noise in every trembling ear. 
Such was the din where'er its echoes spread. 
The boldest knight appalPd, with horror fled. 
Not such the mingled roar when winds resound, 
When thunders roll and earthquakes rock the ground. 
Keeping the fairy's gift, th' intrepid duke 
His last farewell, with grateful feelings took, 
He leaves the port, the quiet bay he leaves, 
And in his poop the prosperous breeze receives. 

And now along the spicy shore he flies, 
Where India's rich and peopled towns arise \ 
He sees a thousand isles on either hand, 
Dispers'd — and now he views Zomaso's land, 
The golden soil of Chersonesus pass'd, 
He ploughs the billows of the watery waste, 
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And views, as near he coasts, the fertile shores 
Where Ganges to the sea his waters pours, 
'With whitening foam— he Tapobana views, 
And Coris next, and now his course pursues ; 
Where mariners th' advancing cliffs survey, 
That form with seas confin'd a narrow bay, 
At length the realms of Cochin he perceives. 
And thence the furthest bound of India leaves : 
While thus Astolpho cuts the briny tide. 
Safe in the conduct of a skilful guide, 
He Andronica asks if e'er 'twas known 
That regions titled from the seting sun 
Had sent a vent'rous bark with oars and sails. 
To catch in eastern seas the driving gales. 

Ten days were past when to the gulf they came. 
The gulf to which the Persian gives his name : 
They seek the port, and resting on the sand, 
With poop to shore the painted vessels stand* 
And now Astolpho from Alcina's power, 
Pursues his path in safety on the shore ; 
Where many a plain he travels, many a wood 
And many a distant vale and mountain wood. 
There oft by day, and oft by midnight shade, 
What murderous bands his lonely steps invade. 
Lions and dragons fell his eyes survey, 
With every beast that haunts the dreary way ; 
But when he to his lip the horn applies, 
Each ruffian foe, each savage monster flies. 

Arabia nam'd the happy now he gains, 
Incense and myrrh perfume her grateful plains : 
The virgin Phoenix there in 6eats of rest, 
Selects from all the world her balmy nest. 
He saw where once for Israel's chosen band, 
Th' avenging waters by Divine command, 
Proud Pharoah, with his numerous host, o'erthrew. 
And o'er their swimming eyes death's curtain drew. 
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At length he near the land of heroes came? 
Where noble deeds achieved immortal fame ; 
By Jordan's banks he spurs with winding coarse. 
His steed, unmalch'd in swiftness as in force, 
When o^r the field he leads the bounding race. 
No eye his footstep in the dust can trace. 
Soft snows and tender grass his hoofs sustain. 
He sweeps unbath'd the billows of the main. 
Argalia own'd him late — no mortal sire 
He knew — conceiv'd of nimble wind and fire. 
Not fill'd with earthly food, his purer frame 
IV as nurs'd with air, and Rabecan his name. 
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CHAPTER II. 

y MUSTER-ROLLS, AND CATALOGUES OF SHIPS, NATIONS. 
HEROES, AND HEROINES, COMBINED IN ARMS, AS DE- 
SCRIBED BY VARIOUS CLASSIC AUTHORS* 



SECTION I. 

Muster- Roll of the Nations, Heroes, and Heroines under 
the command of Godfrey, in the siege of Jerusalem. 

Tasso. 

Were marshall'd on the plain, 

While on a height the pious Godfrey stood, 
\nd horse and foot at once distinctly view'd. 

Say, muse, from whom no time can truth conceal. 
Who canst thy knowledge to mankind reveal. 
Oblivion's foe ! Thy poet's breast inflame ; 
Teach him to tell each gallant hero's name ; 
Disclose their ancient glories now to light, 
Which rolling years have long obscured in night : 
Let eloquence like thine assist my song, 
And future times attend my deathless song. 
First in the field the Franks their numbers bring, 
Once led by Hugo, brother to the king ; 
From France they come with verdant beauty crown'd* 

Whose fertile soil four running streams surround. 

When death's relentless stroke their chief subdu'd, 

Still the same cause the valiant band pursu'd ; 

Beneath the brave Clotharius's care they came, 

Who vaunts no honour of a regal name. 

A thousand, heavy arm'd, compose the train, 

An equal number follow'd on the plain ; 

And like the first, their semblance and their mien, 

Alike their arms and discipline were seen. 
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These, brought from Normandy, by Robert led, 

A rightful prince amid their nation bred. 

William and Ademar to these succeed, 

The people's pastors, and their squadrons lead. 

Far different once their task, by Heaven assigned. 

Religious ministers t' instruct mankind: 

But now the helmet on their heads they bear, 

And learn the deathful business of war. 

This brings from Orange and the neighbouring land. 

Four hundred chosen warriors in his band ; 

And that conducts from Poggio to the field 

An equal troop, no less in battle skill'd. 

Great Baldwin next o'er Boloigoi's force presides. 

And with his own his brother's people guides : 

Who to his conduct now resigns the post, 

Himself th^chief of chiefs and lord of all the host. 

Then came Carnutis Earl, not less renown'd 

For martial prowess than for counsel sound : 

Four hundred in his train — but Baldwin leads 

Full thrice the number, arm'd on generous steeds* 

Near these the plain, the noble Gulpho, bless'd. 

By fortune nearly equal to his merits, press'd, 

A chief who by his Roman sire could trace 

A long descent from Este's princely race. 

But German by dominion and by name, 

To Guelpho's name he join'd his pristine fame : 

He rul'd Carinthia, and the lands possessed, 

By Sueves and Rhetians once his sway confessed. 

O'er these the chief by right maternal reign'd, 

To these his valour many a conquest gained ; 

From thence he brings his troops, a hardy race ; 

Still ready death in fighting fields to face. 

Beneath their roofs, secur'd from wintry skies, 

The genial feast each joyful day supplies : 

Five thousand once, now scarce a third remain'd. 

Since Persia's fight, of all the numerous band. 

Next those whose lands the Franks and Germans bound, ) 

Where Rhine and Maes o'erflow the fruitful ground. ; 

For countless herds and plenteous crops renown'd. ; 
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^Vith these their aid the neighbouring isles supplied, 
Whose banks defend them from th' encroaching tide ; 
W\ these a thousand form'd, a warlike band, 
O'er whom another Robert held command. 
More numerous were the British squadron shown. 
By William led, the monarch's youngest son : 
The Knglish in the bow and shafts are skill'd, 
With them a northern nation seeks the field : 
Whom Ireland, from our world divided far, 
From savage woods and mountains sends to war. 

Tancred was next, than whom no greater name. 
Except Rinaldo, fillM the list of fame, 
Of gentler manners, comelier to the sight, 
i )r more intrepid in the day of fight : 
\f aught of blame could such a soul reprove, 
Or soil his glorious deeds, the fault was love ; 

V sudden love, that, born amidst alarms, 
Was nurs'd with anguish in the din of arms, 
Tis said, that on that great and glorious day, 
When to the Franks the Persian host gave way ; 

V ictorious Tancred, eager to pursue 
The scatter'd remnant&of the flying crew : 
O'erspent with labour, sought some kind retreat. 
To quench his thirst and cool his burning heat ; 
When to his wish a crystal stream he found, 
With bowery shade and verdant herbage crown'd. 
There sudden rush'd before his wondering sight 

V Pagan damsel, sheath'd in armour bright ; 
Her helm unlac'd, her visage bare display 'd, 
And tired with light, she sought the cooling shade. 

ruck with her looks, he view'd the beauteous dame. 
Admir'd her charms, and kindled at the flame : 
0, wondVous force of love's resistless dart ! 
That piere'd at once and rooted in his heart. 
Her helm she closed, prepar'd t' assault the knight, 
Rut numbers drawing nigh, constraint her flight ; 
f he lofty virgin fled, but left behind 
Her lovely form, deep imag'd in his mind. 
Still in his thought he views the conscious grove, 
Eternal fuel to the flames of love : 

15 
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Pensive he cornea, his looks Itisssoul declare, 
With eyes cast downward and dejected air. - 
Eight hundred horse from fertile seats he leads, 
Prom hills of Tyrhene and Campania's jneads. 

Two hundred Grecians born were neit toe see, 
Active in field, from weighty armour free ; 
Their crooked sabres at their sides they wear, 
Their backs the sounding bows and quivers bear. 
With matchless swiftness were their steeds indued. 
Inur'd to toil, and sparing in their food : 
Swift in attack, they rush, and swift in flight, 
In troops retreating and dispers'd they fight. 
Tatinus led their force, the only band 
That join'd the Latian arms from Grecian land : 
Yet near the scene of war, O ! lashing shame ! 
O ! foul dishonour to the Grecian name ! 
Thou Greece canst hear unmov'd the loud alarms. 
A tame spectator of the deeds of arms ; 
If foreign power oppress thy servile reign, 
Thou well deserv'st to wear the victor's chafo. 

A squadron now, the last in order, came, 
In order last, but first in martial fame ; 
Adventurers call'd, and heroes famM afar, 
Terrors of Asia, thunderbolts of war ! 
Cease, Argo, cease to boast thy warriors' might. 
And Arthur, cease to boast each fabled knight ; 
These all the exploits of ancient times exceed, 
What chief is worthy such a band to lead ? 
By joint consent, to Dudon's sway they yield, 
Of prudent age, experienc'd in the field ; 
Whose youthful vigour joins with hoary hairs, 
His bosom mark'd with many manly scars. 
Here stood Eustatius with the first in fame, 
But more ennobled by his brother's name : 
Gerando here, the king of Norway's son, 
Who vaunts his scepter'd race and regal crown. 
There Engerlan, and there Rogero shin'd, } 
Two Gerrards, with Rambaldo's dauntless mind ; > 
With gallant Ubald and Gentonio join'd, \ 
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Rdsmond with the bold must honour claim, 
Nor must oblivion hide Obizo's name, 
.Nor Lombard's brethren three be left untold, 
Achjlles, Sporza, Palamedes bold. 
Nor Otho fierce, whose valour won the shield 
That bears a child and serpent on its field ; 
Nor Guasco, nor Ridolphus 1 forget, 
Nor either Guido, both in combat great. 
Nor must 1 Gernierpass, nor Eberard, 
To rob their virtue of its due reward ; 
But why neglects my muse a wedded pair. 
The gallant Edward and Gildippe fair ? 
O ! partners still in every battle tried, 
Nor Death your gentle union shall divide; 
The school of love which e'en the fearful warms. 
The dame instructed in the trade of arms. 
Still by his side her matchless steps attend, 
Still on one fortune both their lives depend : 
No wound in fight can either singly bear, 
For both alike in every anguish share : 
And oft one faints to view the other's wound, 
1 Ins shedding blood, and (hat in sorrow drown'd. 
^ ' jBut lo, o'er these, o'er all the host confess'd, 
The young Rinaldo towers above the rest : 
With martial grace his looks around he cast, 
ng crowds admir'd him as he pass'd. 
beyond his years his virtues shoot, 
- mix'd with blossoms grows the budding fruit : 
When clad in steel he seems like Mars to move, 
His face disclos'd, he looks the god of love. 
Hiis youth on Adige's fair winding shore, 

* ST 63 * tt arto ld° fair Sophia bore ; 
The infant from the breast Matilda rears, 
The watchful guardian of his tender years. 
And while beneath her care the youth remains. 
His rip'ning age to regal virtue trains : 
Till the loud trumpet from the distant east. 
With early thirst of glory fir'd his breast ; 




Then fifteen springs scarce changing o'er his heath 
"""'•deles?, untaught, through ways unknown iie fled 
• iKgean sea he crossM, and Grecian lands, 
rcach'd in climes remote the Christiau bands, 
i i..ee years the warrior in the camp had seen, 
Vet scarce the down began to shade his chin. 

Now all the horse were pass'd, in order led, 
Next came the foot, and Raymond at their head : 
Toulouse he governs, and collects his train 
Between the Pyreneans and the main. 
Four thousand arm'd in proof, well us'd to bear 
TV inclement seasons, and the toils of war ; 
A band approved, in every battle tried, 
* Nor could the band an abler leader guide. 

Next Stephen of Amboise conducts his power, 
From Tours and Blois he brings five thousand more 
No hardy nation this, inurM to fight, 
Tho' fene'd in shining steel, a martial sight. 
Soft is their soil, and of a gentle kind, 
And like their soil th' inhabitants inclined ; 
Impetuous first, they ran to meet the foe, 
But soon repulsed, their forces languid grow. 
Alcastus was the third, with threat'ning mien, 
So Capeneus of old at Thebes was seen ; 
Six thousand warriors in Helvetia bred, 
Plebeians fierce from Alpine heights he led. 
Their rural tools that wont the earth to tear, * 
They turned to nobler instruments of war ; 
And with those hands, accustom'd herds to guide,. 
They boldly now the might of kings defied. 

Now rais'd in air, the standard proudly shbwn, 
In which appear the keys and Papal crown ; 
Seven thousand foot their good Camillus leads. 
In heavy arms that gleam across the meads. 
O'erjoy'd he seems decreed his name to grate, 
And add new honours to his ancient race ; 
Whate'er the Latian discipline may claim, 
In glorious deeds to boast an equal fame. 
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v SECTION It. 

£15] " To the crusades " &c. — See part I. page 79. 

■ , ____ 

- Muster-Roil of the Pagan Auxiliaries. 

bi£ 4 Egyptian troops and auxiliaries are mustered before 
the Caliph, seated on his throne. Armida unexpect- 
edly appears with her forces. — Ibid. 

Plac'd where Judea's utmost bounds extend 

Tow'rds fair Pelusium, Gaza's towers ascend : 

Fast by the breezy shore the city stands, *■ 

Amkl unbounded plains of barren sands, 

Wfifeh high in air the furious whirlwinds sweep, 

Like tnountain billows of the stormy deep ; 

That scarce th' affrighted traveller, spent with toil. 

Escapes the tempest of th' unstable soil. 

Tn^ Egyptian monarch holds this frontier town. 
Whfch from the Turkish powers of old he won : 
His name the realms of Afric trembling heard, 
Aid furthest Ind' his distant rule rever'd : 

Such was the man who drew his various force 
Front climes remote, t' oppose the Christians' course 

Say, muse ! what arms he us'd, what lands he sway'd 
What nations fear'd him, and what powers obey'd : 
How from the south he mgv'd* the realms afar, 
And calPd the natives of the east to war : 
Thou only canst disclose the dire alarms, 
The bands and chiefs of half the world in arms. 

High on a stately throne himself was plac'd, 
'IV ascent a hundred steps of ivory grae'd : 
A silver canopy o'erspread his seat, 
And gold and purple lay beneath his feet : 
Around his head the snow-white linen roll'd, 
His turban form'd of many a winding fold : 
The sceptre in his better hand was seen, 
His beard was white, and awful was his mien. 
His thoughtful brow sedate experience shows. 
Yet in his eye-balls youthful ardour glows. 

1 5* 
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Alike maintained, in ever)r act appears, 

The pomp of power, or dignity of years. 

So when or Phidias' or Apelles' art' 

To lifeless forms could seeming life impart ; 

In such a shape they show'd to mortal eyes 

Majestic Jove when thundering from the skies. 

Beside the Caliph, wait9 on either hand 

A mighty peer, the noblest of the land; . 

This holds the seal, ministrant near the throne, 

And bends his cares to civil rule alone : 

But greater that, the sword of justice bears, 

And, prince of armies, guides the course of wars* 

Beneath, with thronging spears, a circling band. 
In deep array his bold Circassians stand : 
The cuirass-plates their manly broasts defend, 
And crooked sabres at their sides depend. 

Thus sate the monarch, and from high beheld 
Th' assembled nations marshall'd on the field ; 
While, as the squadrons pass'd his lofty seat, 
They bow'd their arms and ensigns at his feet. 

First march'd the forces drawn from Egypt's lands. 
Four were their chiefs, and each a troop commands. 
Two came from upper, two from lower Nite, 
Where ocean's waters once o'erspread the soil : 
Now lie far distant from the briny flood 
Those fields which once the coasting sailor view'ti. 

First of the squadrons mov'd the ready train 
That dwell in Alexandria's wealthy plain ; 
Along the land that westward far declines. 
Whose wide extent with Afric's border joins. 
VAraspes was their chief, who more excell'd 
In close device than action in the field. 
The troops succeed, on Asia's coast who lie, 
Against the beams that gild the morning sky : 
These leads Aronteus, not by virtue fir'd, 
But with the pride of titles vain inspir'd : 
No massy helm, ere this, had press'd his brows, 
Nor early trump disturb'd his soft repose : 
But now from ease to scenes of toil he came, 
By fals$ ambition lur'd with hopes of fame* 
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The next that march'd, appear-d no common band. 
But a huge host that cover'd all the land : 
It seem'd that Egypt's fields of waving grain 
Could scarce suffice their numbers to sustain ; 
Yet these within one ample city dwell'd ; 
These mighty Cairo in her circuit held. 
F rom crowded streets she sends her sons to war ; 
And these Campsones brings beneath his care. 
Then, under Gazel, march'd the troop who tilPd 
The neighbouring glebe with generous plenty fillM j 
And far above, where loud the river roars, 
And from on high its second cataract pours. 
No arms but swords and bows th' Egyptians bear. 
Nor weighty mail, nor shining helmets wear : 
Their habits rich, not fram'd to daunt the foe. 
But rouse to plunder with the pompous show. 

Next Barca's tawny sons, a barbarous throng, 
Beneath their chief, Alarcon, march'd along : 
1 Ialf arm'd they came : these, long to plunder trainM 
A hungry life on barren sands sustain'd. 
Zumara's king a fairer squadron leads ; ^ 
To him the king of Tripoli succeeds : 
Both weak in steady fight, but skilPd to dare 
In sudflen onset, and a flying war. 
Then those whose culture each Arabia claimed. 
The stony that, and this the happy nam'd. 
The last ne'er doomed (if fame the truth declare) 
The fierce extremes of heat and cold to bear. 
I lere odoriferous gums their sweets diffuse ; 
Th' immortal phdenix here his youth renews : 
Here, on a pile of many a rich perfume, 
* Prepares at once his cradle and his tomb ! 
Less costly these their vests and armour wore : 
But weapons like the troops of Egypt bore. 
To these succeed the wandering Arab tram. 
Who shift their canvass towns from plain to plain : 
Their accents female, and their stature low ; 
A sable hue their gloomy features show, 
And down their backs the jetty ringlets flow 
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Long Indian canes they arm with pointed steel, 
And round the plain their steeds impetuous wheel : 
Thou wouldst have thought the winds impelled their 
course, 

If speed of winds could match the rapid horse. 
Arabia's foremost squadron Syphax leads ; 
Before the second bold Aldine proceeds. 
The third have Albiazar at their head ; 
A chief in rapine, not in knighthood, bred. 
Then from the various islands march'd a train, 
Whose rocks are compnss'd by th' Arabian main-: 
There were they wont, in arts of fishing skill'd, 
To draw rich pearls from ocean's watery field. 
And joiird with those, the neighbouring lands that lie 
Beside the Red Sea shore, their aids supply. 
Those Agricaltes, these Mulassas guides, 
Who every faith and every law derides. 
Next march'd the swarthy troops from Meroe's soiU 
That dwell 'twixt Astaborn and fruitful Nile ; 
Where Ethiopia spreads her sultry plains, 
W^ose vast extent three different states contains : 
Two Assimirus and Canarius sway'd; } 
These M aeon's laws and Egypt's rule obey'd, > 
And 'gainst the Christian host their forces led, } 
The third, whose sons the pure religion knew, 
MixM not its warriors with the Pagan crew. 

Two tributary kings their squadrons show, 
That bear in fight the quiver and the bow. 
Soldan of Ormus one, a barren land, 
Where the vast gulf of Persia leaves the strand. 
One in Boecanheld his regal place, 
Wfiose kingdom oft the rising tides embrace ; 
But when the ebbing waves forsake the shore, 
With feet unbath'd the pilgrim passes o'er. 

Not thee, O Altamorus ! from the plain 
Thy faithful spouse could in her arms detain : 
She wept, she beat her breast, she tore her hair. 
And begg'd thee oft thy purpose to forbear. 
Dost thou to me prefer, unkind ! (she cried) 
The dreadful aspect of the stormy tide ? 
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•capons gentler burthens to thy arms, 
k ThaQ. thy dear son, who smiles in infant charm- 
Samarcand's realms this powerful king obey ; 
No subject crown, no tributary sway : 
In fields he shone, conspicuous in the fight, 
And stood supreme in courage as in might. 
The cuirass on their breast his warriors brace ; 
Their side the sword, their saddle bears the mace. 

Next from the seats of morn, beyond the shores 
Of Ganges' stream, Adrastus brings his powers : 
Around his limbs a serpent's skin he drew, 



Diversified with spots of sable hue; 
While for his steed he press'd (tremendous sight!) 
V mighty elephant of towering height. »■ 

Then came the regal band, the Caliphs boast. 
The flower of war and vigour of the host: 
Ml arnVd in proof, well furnish'd for the lidd, '4*> h 
On foaming steeds their rapid course they held. 
Rich purple vestments gleam upon the day, 
And steel and gold reflect a mingled ray ! 
A la reus here and Hidraotes came ; 
Here Odcmarus rode, a mighty name ! 
Here, 'midst the valiant. Rimedon appear'd, 
\V^pse daring soul nor toil nor danger fear'd. 



iigranes here and Ormond fierce were found ; 
llipoldo, once for piracy renown'd : 



And Marlabustus bold, th' Arabian juam'd, 
Since late his might the rebel Arabs tam'd. 
Here Pirgas, Arimon, Orindus shone ; 
Birrnartes, fam'd for many a conquer'd town : 
Syphantes, skill'd the bounding steed to rein ; 
And thou, Aridamantes ! form'd to gain 
The prize of wrestling on the dusty plain ! 
Here Tisaphernes, with a dauntless air, 

>werd o'er the rest, the thunderbolt of war ! 

hose force in battle every force excell'd, 
To lift the javelin or the faulchion wield. 

O'er these the sway a brave Armenian bears, 
Who left the Christian faith in early years 
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trang'd. A* 



Kor Pagan lore; his former name estrang' 
To Emirenes then was Clement changed : 
V<jt was lie well esteem'd for faith sincere, 

\nd far o'er all his sovereign held him dear. 
No more remained ; when now, to sudden viw : 

The fair Armida with her squadron drew. 
High on a stately car, the royal dame 
In martial pomp (a female archer!) came : 
A slender belt her flowing robe restrain'd : 
Her side the shads, her hand the bow sustain'd. 
Even sweet in wrath, her charms the gazer move, 
Aod while she threats, her threatening kindles love- 
lier radiant car, like that which bears the sua, 
Bright with the jaevnth and pyropus shone. 
Beneath the golden yoke, in pairs constrainM. 
Four unicorns the skilful driver rein'd. 
A hundred maids, a hundred pages, round 
Attend ; the quivers on their shoulders sound : 
Each in the field bestrides a milk-white steed, 



I'ractis'd to turn, and like the wind in speed. 



* A. 




Her troop succeeds, which Aradine commands. 
* And Hidraotcs rais'd in Syria's lands. \* 
As when, again reviv'd. the phoenix soars 
To visit Ethiopia's much-lov'd shores, 
\nd spreads his varied wings with plumage bright, 
^ , (Sky-tinctur'd plumes that gleam with golden light !/ 

• " ^ On eithei hand the feather'd nations fly \2 

And wondering trace his progress through the sky : 
^o pass'd the fair, while gazing hosts admire 
v * ^ Her graceful looks, her gesture and attire. ^ <jk 
if thus her face, in awful anger arm'd. 
Such various throngs with power resistless charnVd : 

• «\ Well might her softer arts each bosom move, 
, * With winning glances and the smiles of love. 

Armida past; the king of kings commands A * 
X J3rave Emirenes, from the martial bands, 

To attend his will; to him he gives the post, iff* 
O'er all the chiefs, to guide the numerous host. 
M t .>* & v ^ 
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e came, his looks with grace majestic shin'd, 
.And spoke him worthy of the rank design'd. 
'At once the guard divides ; a path is shown 
He treads the steps ascending to the throne : 
9 There, on his humble knee, the ground he press'd. 
.And bow'd his head low-bending o'er his breast, 
To him the king — This sceptre, chief, receive, 
To thee the rule of yonder host I give. 
Thou, Emirenes ! now my place supply ; 
Deliver Sion's king, our old ally : 
Swift on the Franks my dread resentment pour ; 
Go — see — and conquer — in the avenging hour 
No Christian 'scape; their name no more be known. 
And bring the living, bound, before my throne. 

The Monarch spoke; the warrior from his hand 
Received the sovereign ensign of command. 

This sceptre from unconquer'd hands (he cried ) 
I take, O king! thy fortune is my guide. 
Arm'd in thy cause I go, thy captain sworn, 
To avenge the wrongs which Asia's realms have borne 
Nor will 1 e'er return, but crown'd with fame ; 
Death, if I fail, shall hide a warrior's shame ! 
Should unexpected ills, ye powers ! impend, 
On me alone let all the storm descend : 
Preserve the host, while, victors, from the plain 
They bring their chief in glorious triumph slain. 

He ceas'd ; the troops with loud applause reph 
And barbarous clangours echo to the sky. 

And now departs, amid the mingled sound, 
The king of kings, with peers encompass'd round : 
These, summon'd to the lofty tent of state, 
In equal honours with the Monarch sate; 
Himself benignant every chief address'd, 
And gave to each a portion of the feast. 
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SECTION III. 

w 

m 

JWuster-Roll of those who came to Turnus's aid agaimi 

JEneas. — Virgil. 

And now the mighty labour is begun, 

Ye muses open all your Helicon ; 

Sing you the chiefs that swayM the Ausonian land. 

Therr arms, and armies under their command. 

What warriors in our ancient clime were bred, 

What soldiers follow'd, and what heroes led ; 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What Fame to future times has handed down. 
Mezentius 6rst appears upon the plain, 

Scorn sate upon his brow and sour disdain ; 

Defying earth and Heaven, Etruria lost, 

He brings to Turnus' aid his baffled host. 
The charming Lausus, full of youthful fire, 

Rode in the rank, and next his sullen sire ; 

To Turnus only second in the grace 

Of manly mien and features of the face. 

A skilful horseman and a huntsman bred, 

With Fates averse, a thousand men he led ; 

His sire unworthy of so brave a son, 
Himself well worthy of a happier throne. 

Next Aventinus drives his chariot round 
The Latian plains, with palms and laurels croVn'd: 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field, 
His father Hydra fills the ample shield. 
A hundred serpents hiss about the brims, ) 
The aon of Hercules he justly seems, > 
By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs. J 
Of Heavenly part, and part of earthly blood, 
A mortal woman mixing with a god ; 
For strong Alcides, after he had slain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquered Spaiu 
His captive herds, and these in triumph led, 
On Tuscan Tyber's flow'ry banks they fed. 
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Then on Mount Avcntine the son of Jove 
The priestess Rhea found, and forc'd to love. 
Tor arms his men long piles and jav'lins bore, 
And poles with pointed steel their foes in battle gore: 
Like Hercules himself his son appears, 
In savage pomp a lion's hide he wears ; 
About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin ; 
Thus, like the god his father, homely dress'd, 
He strides into the hall, a horrid guest. 

Then two twin brothers from fair Tibur came^ 
Which from their brother Tibur took its name - y 
Fierce Cores and Catillus, void of fear, 
Arm'd Argive horse they led, and in the front appear. 
"Like cloud-bornCentaurs from the mountain's heigh*, 
With rapid course descending to the light, 
They rush along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their sweeping sway. 

Nor was Praeneste's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the son of Mulciber ; 
Found in the fire and foster'd on the plains, 
A shepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
And leads to Turnus' aid his country swains. 
His own Praeneste sends a chosen band, 
With those who plough Saturnia's Gabine land ; 
^Besides the succours which Anio yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. 
Anagnia and father Amasene, 
A numerous host, but all of naked men ; 
Nor arms they wear, nor swords nor bucklers wieltk 
Nor drive the chariot through the dusty field : 
But hurl from leathern slings huge balls of lead, 
And spoils of yellow wolves adorn their head ; 
Their left foot naked when they march to light. 
But in a bull's raw hide they sheath the right. 

Messapus next, great Neptune was his sire, 
Secure of steel, and fated from the fire ; 
in pomp appears, and with his ardour warms, 
A heartless band, unexercised in arms. 

16 
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The just.Faliscans he to battle brings, 
And those who live where lake CHminia spring* 
And where Feronia's grove and temple stands, 
Who till Fescennian or Flavinian lands. 
All these in order march, and marching, sing 
The warlike actions of their sea-born king - 7 
Like a long train of snowy swans on high, 
They clap their wings and cleave the liquid sky. 
When homeward from their watery pastures bornt. 
They sing, and Asia's lakes their lays return. 
Not one who heard their music from afar, 
Would think these troops an army train'd to war : 
But flocks of fowl, that when the tempests roar. 
With their hoarse gabbling seek the silent shore. 

Then Clausus came, who led a numerous band 
Of troops, embodied from the Sabine land ; 
And in himself alone an army brought, 
? Twas he the noble Claudian race begot. 
The Claudian race, ordainM in time to come 
To share the greatness of Imperial Rome : 
He led the Cures forth of old renown, 
Mutuscians from their olive-bearing town ; 
And all the Curetian powers, besides a band 
That followM from Vclinum's dewy land ; 
And Amiterian troops of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. 
And from the craggy cliff of Tetrica, 1 
And those where yellow Tiber takes his way, > 
And where Ilimella's wanton waters play. y 
Casperia sends her arms that lie 
By Tabaris and fruitful Foruli. 
The warlike aids of Horta next appear, 
And the cold Nursians come to close the year. 
Mix'd with the natives, born of Latian blood. 
Whom Allia washes with her fatal flood, 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main. 
When pale Orion sets in wint'ry rain. 
Not thicker harvests on rich Hermus rise, 
Or Lycian fields, when Phoebus burns the skies?. 
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Than stand these troops — theirbucklers ring around, 
Their trampling turns the turf, and shakes the solid 
ground. 

High in his chariot then Holesus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name ; 
.From Agamemnon born ; to Turnus' aid, 
A thousand men the youthful hero led. 
Who till the Massic soil, for wine renowned, 
And Auruncinians from their hilly ground; 
And those who live by Sidicinian shores, 
And where, with shoaly sands, Volturnus roars. 
-Cales and Osca's old inhabitants, 
And rough Saticulans inur'd to wants ; 
Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 
F asten'd with leathern thongs to gall the foe. 
Short crooked swords in closer light they wear. 
And on their warding arm their bucklers bear. 

Nor (Ebalus shalt thou be left unsung, 
Prom nymph Semethis and old Telon sprung ; 
Who then in Teleboan Capri reign'd, 
But that short isle th' ambitious youth disdained. 
And o'er Campania stretch'd his ample sway, 
Where swelling Sarnus seeks the Tyrhene sea ; 
Where Baiulum, and where Abella sees, 
From her high towers, the harvest of her trees. 
And there, as was the Teuton use of old, 
Wield brazen swords, and brazen bucklers hold ; 
Sling weighty stones as from afar they fight, 
Their casques are cork, a covering thick and light. 

Next these in rank the warlike Ufens went, 
And led the mountain-troops that Numa sent ; 
The rude Equiolae his rude sway obey'd, 
Hunting their sport, and plund'ring was their trade. 
In arms they plough, to battle still prepar'd, 
Their soil was barren, and their hearts were hard ; 

Umbro the priest the proud Marrubians led, 
By king Archippus sent to Turnus' aid, 
And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head; 
His wand and holy words the viper's rage, 
And venom'd wounds of serpent?, could assuage : 
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He, whcnhepleas'd, with powerful juice could steq* 
Their temples shut, their eyes in pleasing sleep. 
But vain were Marsian herbs and magic art, 
To cure the wound given by the Dardan dart ; 
Yet his untimely fate th' Anguitian woods. 
In sighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 
The son of fam'd Hippolytus was there, 
Fam'd as his sire, and as his mother fair ; 
Whom in Egerian groves his mother bore, 
And nurs'd his youth along the marshy shore. 
Where great Diana's peaceful altars flame, 
In peaceful fields, and Virbius was his name t 
Hippolytus, as old records have said, 
Was by his step-dame sought to share her bed. 
But when no female art his mind could move,. 
She turned to furious hate her impious love ; 
Torn by wild horses on the sandy shore, i 
Another's crimes th' unhappy hunter bore, > 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltless gore. } 
But chaste Diana, who his death deplor'd, 
With iEsculapean herbs his life res tor' d ; 
When Jove, who saw from high, with just disdain. 
The dead ir;spir'd with vital life again, 
Struck to the centre with his flaming durr. 
Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. 
But Trivia kept in sacred shades alone 
Her care Hippolytus to fate unknown ; 
And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv ? d obscure, but safe from Jove. 
For this from Trivia's temple and her wood p 
. Are coursers dri v'n,that shed their master's blood, > 
Affrighted by the monsters of the flood. ) 
His son, the second Virbius, yet relain'd 
His father's art, and warrior steeds he rein'd. 

Amid thetroops, and like the leading god, 
Higho'erthe rest in arms the beauteous Turnus rode^ 
A triple pile of plumes his crest adorn'd, 
On which with belching flames Chimaera burn'd, : 
The more the kindling combat rises higher. 
The more with fury barns the blazing tire* 
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Fair Io grac'd his shield, but Io now 
With horns exalted stands, and seems to low* 
A noble charge, the keeper by her side, 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes applied ; 
And on the brims the' sire, the wat'ry god, 
Roll'd from a silver urn his crystal flood. 
A crowd of foot succeeds, and fills the fields 
With swords and pointed spears and clattering shields 
Of Argives and of old Sicanian bands, 
And those who plough the rich Rutulian lands. 
Auruncian youth, and those Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Labici with painted shields ; 
And those who near Numicia streams reside, 
And those whom Tyber's holy forests hide, 
-Or Circe's hill from the main land divide, 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomphina stands. 

Last from the Volscians Camilla came, 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame ; 
Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill'd, 
She chose the nobler Pallas of the field. 
Mix'd with the first, the fierce virago fought, 
Sustained the toils of arms, the danger sought : 
Outstripp'd the winds in speed upon the plain 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain* 
She swept the and as she skimm'd along. 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung ; 
Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise, 
Where'er she passes, fix their wondering eyes. t 
Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vast delight ; 
Her purple habit sits with such a grace, 
On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her face* 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd. 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound ; 
She shakes her myrtle jav'lin, and behind 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 

16* 
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SECTION 1\ . 

[12] ** There's Captain Jason had some polls" Lc. — Sea 

Part I. page 42. 

Pollonius Rhodius^s Muster-Roll of the Argonaut*- 

Inspired by thee, O Phcebus, I resound 
The glorious deeds of heroes all renown' d ; 
Whom Pelias urg'd the golden fleece to gain. 
And well-built Argo wafted o'er the main. 
Through the Cyanean rocks the voice divine 
Pronounc'd this sentence from the sacred shrine: 
Ere long and dreadful woes foretold by fate, 
Thro' tiiat man's counsels shall on Pelias wait. 
Whom lie before the altar of his God, 
Shall view in public with one sandal shod : 
And lo ! as by this oracle foretold, 
What time advent' rous Jason, brave and bold. 
Anaurus pass'd, high swollen with winter's flood. 
He left one sandal rooted in the mud. 
To Pelias thus the hasty prince repaired, 
And the rich banquet of his altar shar'd ; 
The stately altar with oblations stor'd. 
Was to his sire erected — Ocean's lord, 
And every power that in Olympus reigns $ 
Save Juno, Regent of Thessalian plains. 
Pelias, whose looks his latent fears expressed. „ 
Fir'd with a bold adventure Jason's breast, 
That — sunk in Ocean, or on some rude shore. 
Prostrate, he ne'er might view his country more. 

Old bards affirm this warlike ship was made, 
By skilful Argo, with Minerva's aid. 

>Tis mine to sing the chiefs, their names and ratt 
Their tedious wanderings on the main to trace; 
Apd all their great achievements to rehearse* 
Deign ye. propitious nine, to aid my verse^ 
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First in the list to join the princely bands. 
The tuneful bard, enchanting Orpheus, stand* j 
Whom fair Calliope on Thracia's shore, 
Near Pempla's mount, to bold CEagrus bore. 
Hard rocks he soften'd with persuasive song. 
And smooth'd the rivers as they rolPd along ; 
Yon beaches tall that bloom near Zona still. 
Remain memorial** of his vocal skill* 
His lays Plena's listening trees admire, - 
And move in measures to his melting lyre : 
Thus Orpheus charm'd,who o'er the Bistons reign'd* 
By Chiron's art to Jason's int'rest gain'd. 

Asterion next, whose sire rejoic'd to till 
Piresian valleys, near Phylleian's hill : 
Born near Apidanus, who sportive leads 
His winding waters through the fertile meads. 
There where from far Enipcus' stream divine. 
And wide Apidanus their currents join. 
The son of Elatus, of deathless fame, 
From fair Larissa Polyphemus came ; 
Long since, when in the vigour of his might, 
He join'd the hardy Lapithce in fight, 
Against the Centaurs — Now* his strength declin'd. 
Through age, yet young and martial was his mind. 

Nor long at Phyieice Iphicus staid, 
Great Jason's uncle, pleas'd he lent his aid ; 
And march'd to meet th' adventurous band from far. 
Urg'd by affinity and love of war. 

Nor long Admetus, who at Pherae reign'd, 
]J?ear high Chalcedon's bleeding fields remain'd : 
Kchion, Erylus, for wiles renown'd, 
Left Alope with golden harvest crown'd. 
The gainful sons of Mercury— with these 
Their brother came — the bold yEthalides ; 
Whom fair Eupoterne the Pythian bore, 
Where smooth Amphrysos rolls his wat'ry store. 
Those, Menelus, from thy fair daughter sprung. 
Antianera, beautiful and young. 

Coronus came from Gyston's wealthy town s 
iiruat as his sire in valour and renown ; 
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Coeneus bis sire, who, as old bards relate, 
Receiv'd from Centaurs his untimely fate. 
Alone, unaided, with transcendant might, 
Boldly he faced and put his foes to flight ; 
But they, reviving, soon regain'd their ground, 
Yet fail'd to vanquish, and they could not wound ; 
Unbroke, unmov'd, the chief his breath resigns. 
O'erwhelm'd beneath a monument of pines. 

From Titaresus Mopsus bent his way, 
Inspir'd an augur by the God of Day. 

Eurydamus to share fair honour's crown. 
Forsook near Hynia's lake his native town, 
NamM Climena. Menalus join'd the band, 
Dismissed from Opunsbyhis sire's command. 

Next came Eurytion, lrus' valiant son, 
And Ereboles, seed of Teleon. 

Oileus join'd these heroes, fam'd afar 
For stratagems and fortitude in war ; 
Well skill'd the hostile squadrons to subdue* 
Bold in attack, and ardent to pursue. 

Next by Canethius, son of Abans, sent 
Ambitious Cantheus from Eubrea went ; 
Doom'd ne'er again to reach his native shore. 
Nor view the towers of proud Cerinthus more. 
For thus decreed the destinies severe 
That he and Mopsus, venerable seer, 
After long toils and various wanderings past, 
On Afric's dreary shore should breathe their last. 
How short the time assign'd to human wo, 
Clos'd as it is by death's decisive blow ; 
On Afric's dreary coast their graves were made, 
From Phasis distant far their bones were laid. 
Far as the east and western limits run, 
Far as the rising from the setting sun 
Clyteus, Hapitus, unite their aid, 
Who all the country round jEchalia sway'd. 
These were the sons of Eurytus the proud, 
On whom his bow the God of Day bestow'd ; 
But he devoid of gratitude, defied, 
And challengM Phcebus with a rival's pride. v 
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The sons of iEacus, intrepid race, 
Separate advanc'd, and from a different place 
For when their brother unawares they slew, 
From fair iEgina diverse they withdrew. 

Fair Salamis king Talemon obey'd. 
And valiant Peleus Phthia's sceptre sway'd. 

Next Bules came, from fam'd Lecropia far, 
Brave Telion's son, a chief renown'd in war. 

To wield the deadly Jance Phapesus boasts, 
Who. by his sire coinmisMon'd, join'd the hosts : 
No son save this e'er biess'd the hoary sage, 
And this heaven gave him in declining age. 
Yet him he sent, disdaining abject fears, 
To shine conspicuous 'midst his valiant peers ; 
Theseus far more than all his race renown'd, 
Fast in the cave of Tanarus was bound, 
With adamantine fetters — dire abode, 
E'er since he trod th' irremeable road, 
With his belov'd Pirithous—had they sail'd, 
Much had their might, their courage much availM. 

Boeotian Tiphus came, experiene'd well, 
Old ocean's foaming surges to foretell ; . 
Experiene'd well the stormy winds to shun, 
And steer his vessel by the stars or sun. 
Minerva urg'd him by her high command, 
A welcome mate, to join the princely band ; 
For she the ship had form'd with heavenly skill, 
Though Argo wrought the dictates of her will. 
Thus plann'd, thusfashion'd, this fam'd ship excell'd 
All other ships, by sail or oar impell'd. 

From Araethyrea, that near Corinth lay, 
Phleas, the son of Bacchus, took his way. 
Biess'd by his sire, his splended mansion stood. 
Fast by the fountain of Asophus' flood. 

From Argus next the sons of Bias came, 

, Talaus, candidates for fame ; 

With bold Laodicus, whom Pero bore, 
Lclix's fair daughter, on the Argive shore, 
For whom Melampus various woes sustain'^ 
In a deep dungeon by Ipbiclus chaiu'd. 
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Next Hercules, endued with dauntless mind* 
At Jason's summons staid not long behind ; 
For warn'd of this adventurous band, when last 
The chief toArgos from Arcadia pass'd. 
What time in chains he brought the living boar. 
The bane, the dread of Erymanthia's moor ; 
And at the gate of proud Mycene's town, 
From his broad shoulders hurl'd the monster down. 
Unask'd the stern Mycenian king's consent, 
Instant to join the warlike host he went : 
Young Hylas waited with obsequious care, 
The^hero's quiver and his bow to bear. 

Next came the list of demi-gods, to grace $ 
He who from Danaus derivM his race, 
Nauplius, of whom fam'd Praelus was the son. 
Of Praelus Lernus thus the lineage run ; 
From Lernus Nauplius his being claim'd, 
Whose valiant son was Clyloneus nam'd ; 
In navigations various art confessed 
Shone Nauplius' skill superior to the rest. 
Him to the sea's dread lord in days of yore? 
Danaus' fair daughter Amymone bore. 

Last of those chiefs who left the Grecian coas^ 
Prophetic Idmon join'd the gallanj host ; 
Full well he knew what cruel fate ordain'd, 
But dreaded more than death his honour stain'd. 
The son of Phoebus by some stol'n embrace, 
And number'd too with /Eolus's race ; 
He learn'd his art prophetic from his sire, 
Omens from birds, and prodigies from fire. 

Illustrious Pollux, fam'd for martial force. 
And Castor, skill'd to guide the rapid horse ; 
JEtolian Leda, sent from Sparta's shore, 
Both at one birth 1 yndarus' house she bore. 
No boding fears her generous mind depressed, 
She thought like them whom Jove's embrace ha4 
bless'd. 

Lynieus and Idas, Arene's wall, 
Heard fame's loud summons, and obey'd her call ; 
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The sons of Aphareus, of matchless might, 
But Lynieus stands renown'd for piercing sight : 
So keen his beams, that ancient fables tell, 
He saw through earth the wond'rous depths of helK 

With these bold Percelymenus appears, 
The son of Neleus most advanc'd in years ; 
Of all his race his sires unconquer'd pride, 
Him with vast strength old ocean's lord supplied* 
And gave the power whene'er in battle press'd, 
To take whatever form might suit him best. 

From Tiges where bore Aphare Aphides' sway, * 
Amphidornas and Copheus took their way : 
The sons of Aleus both, and with them went, 
Ancaus by his sire Lycurgus sent ; 
Of those their brother, and by birth the first. 
Was good Lycurgus ; tenderly he nurs'd 
His sire at home ; but had his gallant son, 
With the bold chiefs the race of glory run, 
On his broad back a bear's rough spoils he bore; 
And in his hand a two edg'd faulchion bore : 
Which that the youth might in no danger share. 
Were safe secured by his grandsire's care. 

Augeas too, lord of the Etean coast, 
Sail'd, brave associate of the warlike host ; 
Rich in possessions, of his riches proud, 
Fame says his being to the sun he ow'd. 
Ardent he wish'd to see the Colchian shore. 
And old jEtes, who the sceptre bore. 

Asterias and Amphion, urg'd by fame, 
The valiant sons of Hyperaseus came ; 
Prom fair Pellena, built in days of yore, 
By Pelias's grandsire on the lofty shore. 
From Tanarus, that yawns with gulf profound, 
Euphemus came, for rapid race renown'd ; 
By Neptune forc'd, Europiagave him birth. 
Daughter to Typhon, hugest son of earth ; 
Whene'er he skimm'd along^he watery plain. 
With feet unbath'd he swept the raging main : 
Scarce brush'd the surface of the briny dew. 
And light along the liquid level flew. 
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Two other sons of Neptune joined the host: 

This from Miletus on the Ionian coast, 

Erginus nam'd, but that from Samos came, 

Juno's lov'd isle, Amanus was bis name. 

Illustrious chief, and both renown'd from far, 

For the joinM arts of sailing and of war, 

Young Meleagcr, (Eneus' warlike son, 

And sage Lacoon march'd from Calydon. 

From the same father he and (Eneus sprung, 

But on the breasts of different mothers hung : 

Him (Eneus purpos'd with his son to send, 

A wise companion and a faithful friend. 

Thus to the royal chiefs his name he gave, 

And green in years, was number'd with the brav^, 

Had he continued but one summer more, 

A martial pupil on the jEtolian shore, 

First on the list of fame the youth had shone, 

Or own'd superior Hercules alone* 

His uncle too well skill'd the dart to throw, 

And in th' embattled plain resist the foe, 

Sphielus, venerable Thespis' son, 

Join'd the young chief, and boldly led them on. 

The son of Lernus fir'd with glory came, 

Olenian Lernus — but the voice of fame 

Whispers that Vulcan was the hero's sire, 

And therefore limps he, like the god of fire. 

Of nobler port or valour none could boast, 

He added grace to Jason's godlike host : 

From Phreis Iphitus with ardour press'd, 

To join the chiefs ; great Jason was his guest 

When to the Delphic oracle he went, 

Consulting fate, and anxious for th' event, 

Zetes and Calais, of royal race, 

Whom Orythryia bore in wint'ry Thrace 3 

To blustering Boreas, in his airy hall, 

Heard Fame's loud summons, and obey'd the call. 

Erectheus who the Athenian sceptre sway'd, 

Was parent of the violated maid ; 

Whom dancing with her mates rude Boreas stole. 

Where the fam'd waters of Elisus rolJ. 
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And to his rock-fenc'd serpedonian cave, 
Convey'd her where Erginus pours his wave : 
There circumfus'd in gloom and grateful shade, 
The god of tempest woo'd the gentle maid. 
They, when on tiptoe rais'd, in act to fly, 
Like the light pinion'd vagrants of the sky, 
Wav'd their dark wings, and wond'rous to behold, 
Displayed each plume, distinct with drops of gold. 
While down their backs, of bright cerulean hue, 
Loose in the wind their wanton tresses flew. 
Not long with Pelias young Pastes staid, 
He left his sire to lend the Grecians aid : 
Argus, whom Pallas with her gifts inspired, 
Follow'd his friend, with martial glory tir'd. 



SECTION V. 



<Mu&ter-Roll of the JV* ations, and Catalogue of the Ships, 
Auxiliaries to the Greeks. — Homer. 

Say, virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

All-knowing goddesses ! immortal Nine ! 

Since earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeasur'd height, 

And hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 

Oh ! say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame, 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ? . 

To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 

A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of Jove, assist ! inspir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntless I pursue : 

What crowded armies, from what climes they bring, 

Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs. I sing. 

The hardy warriors whom Boeotia bred, 
Penelius, Leitus, Prothoenor led ; 
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With these Arcesilatis and Clonius stand, 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

These head the troops that rocky Aulis yields. 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's wat'ry fields ; 

And Schoenos, Scholos, Graea near the main, 

And Mycalessia's ample piny plain. 

Those who in Peteon or llesion dwell, 

Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell ; 

Heleon and Hyle. which the springs overflow ; 

And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low: 

Or in the meads of Haliartus stray, 

Or Thespia sacred to the god of day. 

Ouchestus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 

Copoe and Thisbe, fam'd for silver doves, 

For flocks Eiy thrae, Glissa for the vine ; 

Platea green, and Nisa the divine : 

And they whom Thebe's well-built walls enclose. 

Where Myde, Eutresis, Corone, rose : 

And Arne rich, with purple harvests crown'd : 

And Anthedon, Boeotia's utmost bound. 

Full fifty ships they send, and each conveys 

Twice sixty warriors through the foaming seas* 

To these succeed Aspledon's martial train, 
Who plough the spacious Orchomenian plain : 
Two valiant brothers rule th' undaunted throngs 
Ialmen and Ascalaphus the strong* 
Sons of Astyoche, the heavenly fair, 
Whose virgin charms subdu'd the god of war ; 
(In Actor's court, as she retir'd to rest, 
The strength of Mars the blushing maid compress'd) 
Their troops in thirty sable vessels sweep, 
With equal oars, the hoarse-resounding deep. 

The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epistrophus and Schedius head the war. 
From those rich regions where Cephissus leads, 
His silver current through the flowery meads ; 
From Panopea, Chrysa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's stately turrets shine* 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cyparissus stood, 
And fair Lilaea views the rising flood : 

• 
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These rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Close, on t ie left, the bold Boeotian's side. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian squadrons on. 
Aiax the less. Oileus' valiant son : 
SkillM to direct the flying dart aright, 
Swift in pursuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the chosen troops attend, 
Which Bessa, Thronus, and rich Cynos send : 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands, 
And those who dwell where pleasing Augia stands ; 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands. 
Or in fair Tarphe's sylvan seats reside, 
In forty vessels cut the liquid tide. 
Euboe next her martial sons prepares, 
And sends the brave Abantes to the wars ; 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way. 
From Chalcis' walls and strong Eretria. v 
Th' lsteian fields, for generous vines renown'd, 
The fairCarystos, and the Styrian ground ; 
Where Dios from her towers o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighbouring main. 
Down their broad shoulders falls a length of hair, 
Their hands dismiss not the long lance in air ; 
Bat with protended spears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough corslets and the brazen shields. 
Twice twenty ships transport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 

Full fifty more from Athens stem the main, 
Led by Menestheus through the liquid plain. 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus swayed, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid 5 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty ofFspring of the foodful earth. 
Him Pallas plac'd amid her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with sacrifice and oxen slain ; 
Where, as the.years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes resound the goddess's praise*) 
No chief like thee, iMenestheus, Greece could yield; 
To marshal armies in the dusty field : 
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TV extended wings of battle to display, 
Or close the embodied host in tirm array. 
Keitor alone, improved by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praise. 

With these appear the Salaminian bands. 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands. 
In twelve black ships, to Troy they steer their course* 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 

Next move to war the generous Argive train, 
From high Trozena and Maseta's plain ; 
And fair .rEgina, circled by the main : 
Whom strong Tyrinthe's lofty walls surround. 
And Epidaure with viny harvests crown'd ; 
And where fair Asinen and Hermion show. 
Their clifls above, and ample bay below. 
These by the brave Euryalus were led, 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomede, 
But chief Tydides bore the sovereign sway ; 
In fourscore barks they plough their wat'ry way. 

The proud Mycene arms her martial powers, 
Cleone, Corinth, with imperial towers, 
Fair Araethyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And iEgion, and Adrastus 1 ancient reign; 
And those who dwell along the sandy shore. 
And where Pcllene yields her fleecy store. 
Where Helice and Hyperesia lie, 
And Gonoessa's spires salute the sky : 
Great Agamemnon rules the numerous band, 
A hundred vessels in long order stand, 
And crowded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears ; 
Proud of his host, unrivalPd in his reign, 
In silent pomp he moves along the main. 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercised in arms ; 
Phare's and Brysia's valiant troops, and those 
Who Laceda3mon*s lofty hill enclose. 
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Or Messe's towers, for silver doves renownM, 
Amyclae, Laas, Augia's happy ground : 
And those whom CEtylos' low walls contain. 
And Helos on the margin of the main : 
These o'er the bending ocean Helen's cause, 
In sixty ships, with Menelaiis draws : 
Kager and loud, from man to man he flies. 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes ; 
While, vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair-one's grief, and sees her falling tears. 

In ninety sail, from Pylos' sandy coast, 
Nestor the sage conducts his chosen host : 
F rom Amphigenia's ever- fruitful land ; 
Where JEpy high, and little Pteleon stand ; 
Where beauteous Arene her structures shows, 
And Thryon's walls Alphciis' streams enclose; 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' disgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till, vain of mortals' empty praise, he strove 
To match the seed of cloud-compelling Jove f 
Too daring bard ! whose unsuccessful pride 
Th' immortal Muses in their art defied. 
Th 9 avenging Muses of the light of day 
Deprived his eyes, and snatch'd his voice away $ 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to sing, 
His hand no more awak'd the silver string. 

Where under high Celene, crown'd with wood, 
The shaded tomb of oldiEpytus stood ; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 
The Pi>enean fields and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous pasture rove; 
And Stymphalus with her surrounding grove, 
Parrhasia, on her snowy cliffs reclin'd, 
And high Enispe shook by wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea's ever-pleasing site ; 
In sixty sail the Arcadian bands unite. 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head 
^Ancaeus' son,) the mighty squadron led* 
Their ships supply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
Through roaring seas the wondering warriors freax : 
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The first to battle on th 1 appointed plain, 
13ut new to all the dangers of the main. 

Those, where fair Elis and Buprasium join r 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrsinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o^er the valleys rose 
Th' Olenian rock : and w here Alisium flows ; 
Beneath four chiefs (a numerous army) came : 
The strength and glory of the Epean name. 
In separate squadrons these their train divide, 
Each leads ten vessels through the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimacus, and Thalpius one, 
(Eurj tus' this, and that Teatus' son ;) 
Diores sprung from Amarynceus' line ; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 

But those who view fair Elis o'er the seas 
From the blest Islands of th' Echinades, 
In forty vessels under Mcges move, 
Begot by Phyleus the helov'd of Jove ! 
To strong Dulichium from his sire he fled. 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led. 

Ulysses followed through the wat'ry road, 
A chief in wisdom equal to a god. 
With those whom CephalemVs isle enclosed. 
Or till their fields along the coast opposed ; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Where high Ncritos shakes his waving woods. 
Where jfigilipa's rugged sides arc seen. 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 
These in twelve galleys with vermillion prores, 
•Beneath his conduct sought the Phrygian shores. 
Thoas came next, Andr&mon's valiant son, 
From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydoii. 
And rough Pylene, and th 1 Olenian steep, 
And Calchis beaten by the rolling deep, 
lie led the w arriors from th' .Etolian shore. 
For now the sons of (Eneus were no more ! 
The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
CEneus himself, and Meleager dead ! 
To Thoas' care now trust the martial train. 
His forty vessels follow through the main. 

* * - i 
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Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands. 
Of Gnossus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 
\nd those who dwell where Rhytion's domes arise. 
Or white Lycastus glitters to the skies, 
Or where by Phaestus silver Jardan runs, 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her sons. 
These march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 
\nd Merion, dreadful as the god of war, 

Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, 
1 ied nine swift vessels through the foamy seas: 
From Rhodes with everlasting sunshine bright, 
Jalyssus, Lindus, and Camirus white. 
His captive mother fierce Alcides bore, 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding shore- 
Where mighty towns in ruins spread the plain, 
\nd saw their blooming warriors early slain. 
The hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides' uncle, old Lycymnius r slew ; 
For this, constraint to quit his native place. 
And shun the vengeance of th' Herculean race. 
A fleet he built, and with a numerous train 
Of willing exiles wander'd o'er the main ; 
Where, many seas and many sufferings past, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at last : 
There in three tribes divides his native band,. 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land ; 
Increased and prosper'd in their new abodes, 
tty mighty Jove, the sire of men and gods ; 
With joy they saw the growing empire rise, 
\nd showers of wealth descending from the skiers. 

Three ships with Nireus sought the Trojan shore 
Nireus, whom Aglac to Charopus bore ; 
Nireus, in faultless shape and blooming grace, 
The loveliest youth of all the Grecian race ; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 
But few his troops, and small his strength in arms; 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 
Of those Calydnae's sea-girt isles contain ; 
With them the youth of Nisyrus repair, 
( 'asus the strong, and Crapathus the fair; 
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Cos, where Eurypilus possessed the sway, 
Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 
These Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the god by Thessalus the king. 

Now, Muse, recount Pelasgic Argo's powers. 
From Alas, Alope, and Trechin's towers ; 
From Phthia's spacious vales ; and Hella bless'd 
With female beauty far beyond the rest, 
Full fifty ships beneath Achilles' care, 
Th' Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear ; 
Thessalians all, though various in their name ; 
The same their nation, and their chief the same. 
But now inglorious, stretch'd along the shore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more : 
No more the foe they face in dire array : 
Close in his fleet their angry leader lay ; 
Since fair Briseis from his arms was torn, 
The noblest spoil from sackM Lyrnessus borne. 
Then w hen the chief (he Theban walls overthrew. 
And the bold sons of great Evenus slew, 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung^ in depth of care, 
But soon to rise in slaughter, Mood and war. 
To these the youth of l J hylace succeed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And grassy Pleleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 
The bowers of Ceres, and the sylvan scenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhassus, with blooming flow'rets crown'd 
And Antron's wafry dens and cavern'd ground. 
These Own'd as chief, Protcsilas the brave, 
Who now lay silent in the gloomy grave : 
The first who boldly touched the Trojan shore, 
And died a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore : 
There lies, far distant from his native plain ; i 
Unfinished, his proud palaces remain, > 
And his sad consort beats her breast in vain. ) 
His troops in forty ships Podarces led, 
Jphiclus' son, and brother to the dead 5 
Nor he unworthy to command the host : 
Vet still they mourn'd their ancient leader Ipst; 
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The men who Glaphyra's fair soil partake, 
Where hills encircle Boebe^s lowly lake, 
Where Phaerc hears the neighbouring waters fall, 
Or proud Iolcus lifts her airy wall, 
In ten black ships embark'd for llion's shore. 
With bold Eumclus, whom Alceste bore : 
Ml Pelias' race Alceste far outshin'd, 
The grace and glon of the beauteous kind. 

The troops Mathone or Thaumacia yields. 
Olizon's rocks, or Ylelibrea's fields. 
With Philoctctes saiPd, whose matchless art. 
From the tough bow directs the feather' d dart. 
Seven were his ships ; each vessei fifty row. 
Skill'd in his science of the dart and bow. 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground : 
A poisonous Hydra gave the burning wound ; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom Greece at length shall wish, nor wish in van 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos' shore, 
Oileus'son. whom beauteous Rhcna bore. 

Th' CEchalian race in those high towers contained 
Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reigu'd, 
Or where hor humbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appear- ; 
In thirty sail the sparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
To these his skill their parent-god imparts, 
Divine professors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Astcrian bands 
In forty barks Eurypilus commands. 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in snow 
And where Hyperia's silver fountains flow. 

Thy troops, Argissa, Polypoetes leads, 
And Eleon, shelter'd by Olympus' shades, 

rtone's warriors ; and where Orthe lies, 
And Oloosson's chalky cliffs arise. 
Sprang from Pirithoijs of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head. 
To distant dens the shaggy Centaurs fled) 
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With Polipcetas joinM in equal sway 
Leonteus leads, and forty ships obey. 
In twenty sail the bold Perihrebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With these the Enians join'd, and those who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees ; 
Or where the pleasing Titaresius glides, 
And into Peneus rolls his easy tides ; 
Yet o'er the silver surface pure they flow, 
The sacred stream unmix'd with streams below, 
Sacred and awful ! From the dark abodes 
Slyx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of gods ! 

Last under Prothous the Magnesians stood, 
Prothous, the swift, of old Tenthredon's blood ; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crownM with piny boughs, 
Obscures the glade, and nods his shaggy brows ; 
Or where through flowery Tempe Peneus stray'd, 
(The region stretchM beneath his mighty shade.) 
In forty sable barks they stemm'd the main ; 
Such were the chiefs, and such the Grecian train. 



SECTION VI. 



Mustcr-Roll of the Trojan Jluxiliaries. — Ibid. 

■ 

Amidst the plain in sight of Ilion stands 
A rising mount, the work of human hands, 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know, 
Though call'd Bateia in the world below*;) 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trojan hosts appear. 

The godlike Hector, high above the rest, 
Shakes his huge spear, and nods his plumy crest j 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine ^Eneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchises' son by Venus 7 etolea embrace. 
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Born in the shades of Ida's secret grove ; 
(A mortal mixing with the queen of love.) 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warrior's toils, and combat by his side. 

Who fair Zeleiajs wealthy vallies till, 
Fast by the foot of Ida's sacred hill ; 
Or drink, iEsopus, of thy sable flood : 
Were led by Pandarus of royal blood. 
To whom his art Apollo deignM to show, 
Grac'd with the present of his shafts and bow. 

From rich Apaesus and Adrestia's towers, 
High Teree's summits, and Pityea's bowers ; 
From these the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius and Adrastus' equal sway : 
Old Merops' sons ; whom, skill'd in fates to come 
The sire forewarn'd, and prophesied their doom : 
Fate urg'd them on ; the sire forewarn'd in vain. 
They rush to war, and perislvd on the plain. 

From Practius' stream, Percotes pasture lands, 
And Sestos and Abydos' neighbouring strands, 
From great Arisba's walls and Selle's coast, 
Asius Hyrtacides conducts his host : 
High on his car he shakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery coursers thunder o'er the plains. 

The tierce Pelasgi next, in war renown'd. 
March from Larissa's ever fertile ground : 
In equal arms their brother leaders shine, 
Flippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamas and Pirous lead their hosts, 
Fn dread array, from Thracia's wintry coasts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Hellcspontus roars 
And Boreas beats the hoarse-resounding shores. 

With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Troezenian Ceus, lov'd by Jove. 

Pyraechmes the Poeonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight, their crooked bows to bend : 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the distant Amydori ; 
Axius, that swells with all his neighbouring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills. 
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The Paphlagonians Pylcemenes rules, 

Where rich Henetia breeds her savage mules: 

Where Erythinus' rising cliffs are seen, 

Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green ; 

And where jfigialus and Cromna lie, 

And lofty Scsamus invades the sky ; 

And where Parthenius, rolPd through banks of flowers. 

Reflects her bordering palaces and bowers. 

Here march' d in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epistrophus command, 
From those far regions where the sun refines 
The ripening silver in Alybean mines. 

There, mighty Chromis led the Mysian train. 
And augur Eunomus, inspired in vain, 
For stern Achilles lopp'd his sacred head, 
RolPd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Phorcvs and brave Ascanius here unite 
Th' Ascanian Phrygians, eager for the fight* 

Of those who round Maeonia's realms reside, 
Or whom the vales in shade of Tmolus hide, 
Mestles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges' silent lake. 
There from the fields where wild Maeander flows. 
High Mycale and Latmos' shady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs 
With mingled clamours, and with barbarous tongues. 
Amphimacus and Naustes guide the train, 
Naustes the bold, Amphimacus the vain, 
Who, trick' d with gold, and glittering on his car. 
Rode like a woman to the field of war, 
Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles slain, 
The river swept him to the briny main : 
There whelm'd with waves the ga\idy warrior lies; 
The valiant victor sciz'd the golden prize, • 

The forces last in fair array succeed, 
Which blameless Glaucus and Sarp^don lead; 
The warlike bands that distant Lycia yields, 
Where gulfy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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CHAPTER III, 

« 

» OP SHIELDS, 



SECTION E. 

Achilles* Shield, presented by his mother Thetis. — Hq^er. 

And now the father of the fires 

To the black labours of his forge retires. 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 
Their iron mouths ; and where the furnace burn'd. 
Resounding breath'd : at once the blast expires, 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires ; 
Just as the god directs, now loud, now low, 
They raise a tempest, or they gently blow. 
In hissing flames huge silver bars are roll'd, 
And stubborn brass, and tin, and solid gold : 
Before, deep fix'd, th' eternal anvils stand ; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand, 
His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round, 
And thick, strong strokes, the doubling vaults rebound 
£ Then first he form'd th' immense and solid shield ; 
Rich various artifice emblaz'd the field ; 
Its utmost verge a threefold circle bound ; 
A silver chain suspends the massy round ; 
Five ample plates the broad expanse compose. 
And godlike labours on the surface rose. 
There shone the image of the master-mind : 
There earth, Ihere heaven, there ocean he design'd ; 
Th' unwearied sun, the moon completely round ; 
The starry light that heaven's high convex crown'd ; 
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The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team ; 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 
To which, around the axle of the sky, 
The Bear revolving points his golden eye, 
Still shines exalted on th' ethereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Two cities radiant on the shield appear, . 
The image, one of peace, and one of war. 
Here sacred pomp and genial feast deligtft, 
And solemn dance, and Hymeneal rite : 
Along the street the new-made brides are led. 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed : 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute, and cittern's silver sound : 
Tfirough the fair streets, the matrons in a row 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the show. 

There, in the forum swarm a numerous train. 
The subject of debate, a townsman slain : 
One pleads the fine discharged, which one deni'd. 
And bade the public aind the laws decide : 
The witness is produe'd on either hand : 
For this, or that, the partial people stand : 
Th' appointed heralds still the noisy bands, 
And form a ring, with sceptres in their hands ; 
On seats of stone within the sacred place 
The reverend elders nodded o'er the case ; 
Alternate, each th' attesting sceptre took, 
And rising solemn, each his sentence spoke. 
Two golden talents lay amidst in sight, 
The prize of him who best adjudg'd the right. 

Another part (a prospect differing far) 
Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 
Two mighty hosts a leaguer'd town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Mean time the townsmen, arm'd with silent care, 
A secret ambush on the foe prepare ; 
Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents, on the turrets stand. 
They march : by Pallas and by Mars made bold : 
Gold were the gods, their radiant garments gold, 
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And gold their armour ; these the squadron led. * 
August, divine, superior by the head ! 
A place for ambush fit, they found, and stood 
Cover'd with shields, beside a silver flood. 
Two spies at distance lurk, and watchful seem 
I f sheep or oxen seek the winding stream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
And steers slow moving, and two shepherd swains • 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 
In arms the glittering squadron rising round, 
Rush sudden ! hills of slaughter heap the ground 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains. 
And, all amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains I 
The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear ; 
They rise, take horse, approach, and meet the war : 
They fight, they fall, beside the silver flood ; 
The waving silver seem'd to blush with blood. 
There tumult, there contention, stood confess'd ; 
One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breast, 
One held a living foe, that freshly bled 
With new-made wounds : another dragg'd a dead • 
Now here, now there, the carcasses they tore : 
l'ate stalk'd amidst them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye : 
And each bold figure seem'd to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow'd, next the god design'd. 
The third time laboured by the sweating hind ; 
The shining shares full many ploughmen guide. 
And turn their crooked yokes on every side. 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The master meets them with his goblet crown'd : 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Fhen back the turning plough-shares cleave the soil 
liehind, the rising earth in ridges roll'd ; 
And sable look'd, though form'd of molten gold. 

Another field rose high with waving grain : 
With bended sickles stand the reaping-train : 
Ilere stretch'd in ranks the levell'd swarths are found, 
Sheaves heap'd on sheaves here thicken up the groun< 
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\S ilh sweeping stroke the mowers Btrew the lands : 
The gatherers follow and collect in bands ; 
And last the children, in whose arms are borne 
(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of com. 
The rustic monarch of the fieid descries, 
With silent glee the heaps around him rise. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
"Beneath an ample oak's expanded shade. 
The victim ox the sturdy youth prepare : 
The reaper's due repast, the women's care- 
Next, ripe, in yellow gold, a vineyard shines. 
Bent with the ponderous harvest of its vines ; 
A deeper die the dangling clusters show, 
And curl'd on silver props, in order glow : 
A darker metal mix'd, intrench'd the place: 
And pales of glittering tin th' enclosure grace, 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths') that smiling bear 
The purple product of th' autumnal year. 
To these a youth awakes the warbling strings^ 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 
In measur'd dance behind him move the train. 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain. 
Here, herds of oxen march erect and bold, 
Hear high their horns, and seem to low in gold, 
And speed to meadows, on whose sounding shore? 
A rapid torrent through the rushes roars; 
Tour golden herdsmen as their guardians stand, 
And nine sour dogs complete the rustic band. 
Two lions rushing from the wood appear'd, 
And seiz'd a bull, the master of the herd : 
He roar'd : in vain the dogs, the men withstood ; 
They tore his flesh, and drank the sable blood* 
The dogs (oft cheer'd in vain) desert the prey, 
Dread the grim terrors, and at distance bay. 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through fair forests and a length of meads ; 
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And stalls, and folds, and scatter'd cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the scene. 

A figur'd dance succeeds ; such once was seen 
*f n lofty Gnossus; for the Cretan queen, 
Form'd by Daedalean art : a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand : 
The maids in soft cymars of linen dress'd, 
The youths all graceful in the glossy vest : 
Of those the locks with flowery wreaths enroll'd ; 
Of these the sides adorn'd with swords of gold, 
That glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend 
With well-taught feet : now shape, in oblique ways. 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too swift for sight they spring. 
And undistinguish'd blend the flying ring : 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toss'd, 
And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost. 
The gazing multitudes admire around : 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound ; 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend : 
And general songs the sprightly revel end. 

Thus the broad shield complete the artist crown * i 
With his last hand, and pour'd the ocean round : 
Fn living silver seemM the waves to roll, 
\nd beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 

This done, whatever a warrior's use requires, 
He forg'd ; the cuirass that outshone the fires, 
The greaves of ductile tin, the helm impress'd 
With various sculpture, and the golden crest, 
At Thetis' feet the finish'd labour lay; 
She, as a falcon, cuts the aerial way, 
Swift from Olympus' snowy summit flies, 
And bears the blazing present through the skie>, 

18* 
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SECTION II. 

# 

1 10] ki The Latins, Jir'd by martial lan:" &c— See Parti. 

page 37. 

■ 

JEneas's Shield, presented by his mother Venus. — Virc, 

Sacred to Vulcan's name, an isle there lay, 
Betwixt Sicilians coast and Lipare, 
HaisM high on smoking rocks : and,, deep below, 
lit hollow caves the fires of J£tnaglow. 
Tlfe Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal : 
Loud strokes, and hissings of tormented steel, 
Are heard around : the boiling waters roar ; 
And smoking flames through fuming tunnels soar. 
Hither the father of the fire, by night, 
Through the brown air precipitates his flight. 
On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round : 
A load of pointless thunder now there lies 
Before their hands, to ripen for the skies : 
These darts for angry Jove, they daily cast — 
Consumed on mortals with prodigious waste. 
Three rays of wrlthen rain, of fire three more ? 
Of winged southern winds and cloudy store, 
As many parts the dreadful mixture frame ; 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. 
Inferior ministers, for Mars, repair 
His broken axle-trees, and blunted war, 
And send him forth again with furbishM arms, 
To wake the lazy war, with trumpet's loud alarms. 
The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold 
The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 
Full on the crest the Gorgon's head they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with distorted face. 

" My sons P 1 said Vulcan, " set your tasks aside ; 
Your strength and master-skill must now be tried. 
Arms for a hero forge — arms that require 
Yow force, your speed, and all your farming fire*. 
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He said. They set their former work aside- 
And their new toils with eager haste divide. 
A flood of molten silver, brass, and gold, 
And deadly steel, in the large furnace roll'd* 
Of this, their artful hands a shield prepare, 
Alone sufficient to sustain the war. 
Sev'n orbs within a spacious round they close. 
One stirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 
The hissinc steel is in the smithy drown'd ; 

rr»i O J * 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns, their arms advance in~eqxral time ; 

By turns, their hands descend, and hammers chime 

They turn the glowing mass with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds with rustic songs. 

While, at the Lemnian god's command they urge 

Their labours thus, and ply the jEolian forge. 

Meantime the mother-goddess, crown'd with charms. 
Breaks through the clouds, and brings the fatal arms. 
Within a winding vale she finds her son, 
On the cool river's banks, retir'd alone, 
She shows her heavenly form without disguise, 
And gives herself to his desiring eyes. 
" Behold (she said) performed in ev'ry part, 
My promise made, and Vulcan's labour'd art 
Now seek secure the Latian enemy, 
And haughty Turnus to the field defy." 
She said : and having first her son embrae'd, 
The radiant arms beneath an oak she plac'd. 
Proud of the gift, he roll'd his greedy sight 
Around the work, and gaz'd with vast delight. 
He lifts, and turns, and poises, and admires 
The crested helm, that vomits radiant fires : 
His hand the fatal sword and corslet hold, 
One keen with tempered steel, one stiff with gold 
Both ample, flaming both, and beamy bright. 
So shines a cloud, when edg'd with adverse light* % 
He shakes the pointed spear, and longs to try 
* he phted cuishes on his manly thigh - r 
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But most admires the shield's mysterious mould, 

And Roman triumphs rising on the gold ; 

For there, emboss'd, the heav'nly smith had wrought 

(Not in the rolls of future fate untaught) 

The wars in order, and the race divine 

Of warriors issuing from the Julian line. 

The cave of Mars was dress'd with mossy greens c 

There, by the wolf, were led the Martial twins. 

Intrepid on her swelling dugs they hung : 

The foster-dam loll'd out her fawning tongue : 

They suck'd secure, while, bending back her head, 

She lick'd their tender limbs, and form'd them as they fed. 

Not far from thence new Rome appears, with games 

Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 

The pit resounds with shrieks : a war succeeds, 

For breach of public faith, and unexampled deeds. 

Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend : 

The Romans there with arms the prey defend. 

Wearied with tedious war at length they cease ; 

And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace. 

The friendly chiefs before Jove's altar stand, 

Both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand ; 

A fatted sow for sacrifice is led, 

With imprecations on the perjur'd head. 

Near this, the traitor Metius, stretch'd between 

Four fiery steeds, is dragg'd along the green* 

By Tullius' doom : the brambles drink his blood : 

And his torn limbs are left the vulture's food. 

There Porsena to Rome proud Tarquin brings. 

And would by force restore the banish'd kings. 

One tyrant for his fellow-tyrant fights : 

The Roman youth assert their native rights. 

Before the town the Tuscan army lies, 

To win by famine, or by fraud surprise. 

Their king, half threatening, half disdaining, stood> 

While Codes broke the bridge, and stemm'd the ffaqJ. 

The captive maids there tempt the raging tide, 

? Scap'd from their chains, with Cloelia for their gnuft 

High on a rock heroic Manlius stood, 
To guard the temple and the temple's god. 
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Then Rome was poor ; and there you might behold 
The palace, thatch'd with straw, now roof'd with gold 
The silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle, sav'd the state. 
She told the Gauls' approach : th' approaching Gaul*. 
Obscure in night, ascend, and seize the walls. 
The gold dissembled well their yellow hair: 
And golden chains on their white necks they wear. 
Gold are their vests : long Alpine spears they wield j 
And their left arm sustains a length of shield. 
Hard by the leaping Salian priests advance : 
And naked thro' the streets the mad Luperci dance 
In caps of wool : the targets dropp'd from heav'n. 
Here modest matrons, in soft litters driven, 
To pay their vows in solemn pomp appear: 
And od'rous gums in their chaste hands they bear. 
Far hence remov'd, the Stygian seats are seen ; 
Pains of the damn'd : and punish'd Cataline. 
Hung on a rock — the traitor; and, around, 
TheF uries hissing from the nether ground. 
Apart from these, the happy souls he draws, 
And Cato's holy ghost dispensing laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden sea : 
But foaming surges there in silver play. 
The dancing dolphins with their tails divide 
rhe glittering waves, and cut the precious tide. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage — 
Their brazen beaks oppos'd with equal rage. 
Actium surveys the well-disputed prize : 
keucate*s wat'ry plain with foamy billows fries. 
Young Caesar, on the stern, in armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans and their gods to fight : 
His beamy temples shoot their flames afar ; 
And o'er his head is hung the Julian star. 
Agrippa seconds him with prosperous gales. 
And with propitious gods, his foes assails. 
A naval crown, that binds his manly browi*, 
fhe happy fortune of the fight foreshows. 

RangM on the line oppos'd, Antonius brings* 
Barbarian aids, and troops of eastern kings 
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Th 1 Arabians near, and Bactrians from afar, 
Of tongues discordant, and a mingled war : 
And, rich in gaudy robes, amidst the strife, 
His ill fate follows him— th' Egyptian wife, 
Moving they fight : with oars and forky prows. 
The froth is gathered, and the water glows. 
It seems as if the Cyclades again 
Were rooted up, and justled in the main ; 
Or floating mountains floating mountains meet : 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 
Fire-balls are thrown, and pointed jav'lins fly: 
The fields of Neptune take a purple die. 
The queen herself, amidst the loud alarms, 
With cymbals toss'd, her fainting .soldie/s warms- 
Fool as she was ! who had not yet divin'd 
Her cruel fate ; nor saw the snakes behind. 
Her country gods, the monsters of the sky, 
Great Neptune, Pallas, and love's queen defy. 
The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain, 
Nor longer dares oppose th' ethereal train. 
Mars in the middle of the shining shield, 
Is gravM, and strides along the liquid field. 
The Dirae sowse from heav'n with swift desce.it : 
And Discord, died in blood, with garments rent. 
Divides the peaee : her steps Bellona treads, 
And shakes her iron rod above their heads. 
This seen, Apollo from his Actian height, 
Pours down his arrows : at whose winged flight m 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield, 
And soft Sabaeans quit the wat'ry field. 
The fatal mistress hoists her silken sails, 
And, shrinking from the fight, invokes the gales. 
Aghast she looks, and heaves her breast for breath. 
Panting, and pale with fear of future death. 
The god had figur'd her, as driven along 
By winds and waves, and scudding through the throng. 
Just opposite, sad Nilus opens wide . 
His arms and ample bosom to the tide, 
And spreads his mantle o'er the winding coast, 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying host. 
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L'lic victor to the gods his thanks expressed, 
\nd Rome triumphant with his presence bless'd. 
rfagree hundred temples in the town he plac'd ; 
i Vith spoils and altars every temple grac'd. 
Ffclree shining nights, and three succeeding days, 
Flie fields resound with shouts, the streets with praise. 
The domes with songs, the theatres with plays, 
Alt -altars flame; before each altar lies, 
^ lich'd in its gore, the destinM sacrifice, 
it Caesar sits sublime upon his throne, 
re Apollo's porch of Parian stone ; 
Acfcepts the presents vow'd for victory, 
And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 
Vast crowds of vanquish'd nations march along. 
Various in arms, in habits, and in tongue. 
Here Mulciber assigns the proper place 
FljfoCarians, and ungirt Numidian race; 
ITSen ranks the Thracians in the second row, 
With Scythians expert in the dart and bow. 
And here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides • 
And there the Rhine submits her swelling tides, 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind.*i 
The Danes' unconquQrM offspring march behind • > 
Alid Morini, the last of human kind. ' i 

These figures on the shield divinely wrought, 
By Vulcan labour'd, and by Venus brought, 
With joy and wonder fill the hero's thought. 



* SECTION III. 

Jl Description of Jason's Mantle.— Pollonius Rhodius 

A mantle doubly lin'd, of purple hue, 
The son of jEson o'er his shoulders threw ; 
This Pallas gave him, when, with wond'rous art, 
She plann'd his ship, and measur'd every part, 
r Twere safer to survey the radiant globe 
Of rising Phoebus, than this splendid robe. 
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Full in the middle beamed a crimson blaze ; 

The verge surrounding, darted purple rays; 

In every page historic scenes were wrought ; 

The moving figures seem'd inform'd with thought : 

Here on their work intent the Cyclops strove, 

Eager to form a thunderbolt for Jove ; 

Half-rough, half form'd, the glowing engine lay, 

And only wanted the fire-darting ray ; 

And this they hammered out on anvils dire ; 

At each colision flash* d the fatal fire. 

Not distant far, in lively colours plannM, 

Two brothers, Zethus and Amphion. stand. 

Sons of Antiope : no turrets crown'd 

Thy city, Thebes, but walls were rising round ; 

A mountain's rocky summit Zethus bore 

On his broad back, but seenVd to labour sore : 

Behind Amphion tun'd his golden shell, 

( Amphion, deem'd in music to excel,) 

Rocks still pursued him as he mov'd along, 

Charm'd by the music of his magic song. 

Crown'd with soft tresses in a fairer field, 

Gay Vewus toy 'd with Mars's splendid shield ; 

Down from her shoulders her expanded vest 

Display'd the splendid beauties of her breast ; 

She in the brazen buckler, glittering bright, 

Beheld her lovely image with delight. 

On a rich plain appear, not distant far, 

The Tapians and Electryon sons at war ; 

Fat steers, the prize for which the swains contend ; 

Those strive to plunder, those their herds defend ; 

The meads were moist with blood and rosy dew ; 

The powerful many triumph'd o'er the few. 

Two chariots next rode lightly o'er the plains, 

This Pelops drove, and shook the sounding reins. 

Hippodameia at his side he view'd, 

In the next chariot Myrtilus pursu'd, 

And with him (Enomus approaching near, 

At Pelops' back he aim'd the vengeful spear ; 

The faithless axle, as the wheel whirl'd round, 

Snapp'd short, and left him stretch'd along the ground. 
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Here young Apollo stood in act to throw 
"The whirling arrow from the twanging bow, 
At mighty Tityus aim'd, who basely strove 
To force his mother, erst belovM by Jove. 
He from fair Elery deriv'd his birth, 
"Though fed and nourished by prolific Earth ; 
There Phryxus stoop'd to listen to the ram, 
On whose broad back the Hellespont he swam ; 
The beast look'd speaking, earnest could you gaze 
The lively piece would charmingly amaze ; 
Long might you feast your eye, and lend an ear 
With pleasing hopes the conference to hear. 



SECTION IV. 



Rinaldo's Shield.— Tasso. 

There, in a narrow space, the master's mind, 
With wondrous art, a thousand forms designed : 
There shone great Este's race, whose noble blood 
From Roman source in streams unsullied flow'd. 
With laurel crownM the godlike chiefs appeared ; 
The sage their honours and their wars declarM. 
Caius he show'd, who (when th' imperial sway 
Declining fell to alien hands a prey,) 
A willing people taught to own his power, 
And first of Este's line the sceptre bore. 
When the Goth (a rude destructive name !) 
CalPd by Honorius, big with ruin, came ; 
When Rome, oppressed and captive to the foe, 
Fear'd one dire hour would all her state overthrow; 
He showed how brave Aurelius from the bands 
Of foreign foes preserved his subject lands. 
Porestus then he nam'd, whose noble pride 
The Huns, the tyrants of the North, defied ; 
Fierce Attila their lord, of savage mien, 
By him subdu'd in single fight was seen. 
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See next the patriot chief, with ceaseless care, 
For Aquileia's strong defence prepare 
Th 1 Italian Hector in the task of war ! 
But ah ! too soon he ends his mortal state, 
And with bis own includes his country's fate. 
Then Acarinus to his father's fame 
Succeeds, the champion of the Roman name. 
Not to the Huns, but Fate, Altinus yields, 
And, far retired, a surer kingdom builds : 
Deep in the vale of Po his city rose, 
(A thousand scattered cots the town compose ;) 
Which distant ages shall with pride proclaim 
The seat of empire of th' Estesian name. 
Th' Alani quelPd Aracius, in debate 
With Odoacer, meets the stroke of fate : 
For Italy he bravely yields his breath, 
And shares paternal honour in his death. 
With him the gallant Alphorisius dies : 
To exile Actius, with his brother flies ; 
But soon return'd (th' Erulean king o'erthrown) 
Again in council and in arms they shone. 
Next, as his eye receivM the barbed steel, 
A second brave Epaminondas fell : 
See ! where with smiles he seems his life to yield, 
Since Totila is fled, and safe his shield. 
His son Valerian emulates his name, 
And treads the footsteps of paternal fame : 
Scarce yet a man, of manly force possessed, 
His daring hand th' encroaching Goth repressed. 
Near him with warlike mien Ernestus rose, 
Who routs in field the rough Sclavonian foes. 
With these intrepid Aldoard is shown, 
Who 'gainst the Lombard king defends Monscelce's town* 
Henry aftd Berengarius then appeared, 
Who serv'd where Charles his glorious banner reared. 
Then Lewis followed, who the war maintained 
Against his nephew that in Latium reign' d. 
Next Otho with his sons, a friendly band, 
Five blooming youths around their father stand. 
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There Almeric, Ferrara's Marquis, came, 
(Ferrara, plac'd by Po's majestic stream;) 
See ! where he lifts to heaven his pious eyes ; 
Beneath his care what hallow'd fanes arise ! 
The second Actius fill'd a different side, 
Who bloody strife with Berengarius tried ; 
But, after many various turns of fate, 
Subdu'd his foe, and rul'd th' Italian state : 
Albertus now appeared, his valiant son, 
Who from Ger mania mighty trophies won ; 
Who foil'd the Danes ; and to his nuptial bed, 
With ample dowry, Otho's daughter led. 
Next Hugo, who the haughty Romans quell'd, 
And o'er the Tuscan lands dominion held. 
Tedaldo then ; and now the sculpture show'd 3 
With Beatrice where Bonifacius stood. 
No male succeeding to the large domain, 
No son the father's honours to maintain, 
Matilda followed, who, with virtues tried, 
Full well the want of manly sex supplied : 
Iu arts of sway the wise and valiant dame 
O'er crowns and sceptres rais'd the female fame : 
The Norman there she chas'd ! here quell'd in field 
Guiscard the brave, before untaught to yield : 
Henry she crush'd (the fourth that bore the name) 
And with his standards to the temple came ; 
Then in the Vatican, with honours grae'd, 
In Peter's chair the sovereign Pontiff plac'd. 
See the fifth Actius near her person move, 
With looks of reverence and of duteous love. 
Actius the fourth a happier race has known ; 
Thence Guelpho issues, Kunigunda's son ; 
Retiring, to Germania's call he yields, 
By fate transplanted to Bavarian fields : 
There on the Guelphian tree, with age decay'd, 
Great Este's branch its foliage fair display'd : 
Then might you soon the Guelphian race behold 
Uenew their sceptres and their crowns of gold. 
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From hence Bertoldo rose, of matchless fame ; 
Hence the sixth Actius, bright in virtue, came. . 

Such were the chiefs whose forms the shield express'd : 
And emulation fir'd Rinaldo's breast : 
In fancy wrappM, each future toil he view'd, 
Proud cities storm'd, and mighty hosts subdu'd. 
Swift o'er his limbs the burnish'd mail he throws, 
Already hopes the day, and triumphs o'er the foes. 



ri5] " To the Crusades^ &c— Seepage 79. 

Argante9 and Clorinda undertake by night to burn the 
tower of the Christians. The two adventurers sally 
from the town, and set fire to the tower : the Chris- 
tians take arras : Argantes retreats before them, and 
gains the city in safety ; but the gates being suddenly 
closed, Clorinda is left among the enemy. Tancred. 
not knowing her, pursues her as she is retiring towards 
the walls. They engage in a dreadful combat : Clo- 
rinda is slain, but, before she dies, receives baptism 
s from the hand of Tancred. His grief and lamenta- 
tion. — Ibid. 

Now through the night their silent march they bend. 
Nowl ti ve the city, and the hill descend : 
'Till near the place arriv'd, where towering high, 
The hostile structure rises to the sky ; 
Their daring souls can scarcely now restrain 
The warmth that breathes in every glowing vein : 
Their cautious tread the Watchful guard alarms ; 
The signal these demand, and call aloud to arms. 

No more conceal'd remain the generous pair. 
But boldly rushing on provoke the war. 
As missile stones from battering engines fly, 
As forky thunders rend the troubled sky ; 
One instant sees them, with resistless hand, 
Attack* and pierce, and scatter wide the b^nd. 
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? Midst clashing spears and hissing darts they flew. 

And unrepuls'd their glorious task pursue : 

Now, held in sight, the ready fires they raise : 

Now near the pile the threatening vapours blaze ; 

Till on the tower the dreadful pest they bend : 

On every side the curling flames ascend : 

Heavy and thick the smoky volumes rise, 

And shade with sable clouds the starry skies ; 

Flash follows flash, the mingled blaze aspires, 

Till all the ether glows with ruddy fires ! 

Fann'd by the wind, the flame more furious grows : i 

Down falls the pile, the terror of the foes, £ 

And one short hour the wondrous work overthrows ! } 

Meanwhile with speed two Christian squadrons came, , 
Who from the field had seen the rising flame : 
To these the bold Argantes turn'd, and vow'd 
To quench the burning ruins with their blood : 
Yet, with Clorinda join'd, retreating still, 
By slow degrees he gain'd the neighbouring hill ; 
While, like a flood by sounding rains increas'd, 
Behind their steps the eager Christians pressed. 

Soon was the gate unbarr'd, where ready stands 
The king, surrounded by his numerous bands, 
To welcome back (if fate th' attempt succeed) 
The pair triumphant from the glorious deed* 
Now near the town the knight and virgin drew, 
And swift behind the troop of Franks pursue ; 
These Solyman dispersed : the portal clos'd, 
But left Clorinda to the foe expos'd ; 
Alone expos'd ; for while the hasty bands 
Shut fast the sounding gate with ready hands, 
She follow'd Arimon, by fury driven, 
To avenge the wound his luckless hand had given : 
His life she took : nor yet Argantes knew 
That she, ill-fated ! from the walls withdrew. 
All cares were lost, the tumult of the fight 
Amaz'd the senses midst the gloom of night. 
At length, her rage allay'd with hostile blood, 
The tnaid at leisure all her peril view'd : 

19* 
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The numbers round, and clos'd the friendly gat^ r 
She deem'd her life a prey to certain fate. 
But when she finds no Christian eye descries > 
The hostile warrior in the dark disguise, > 
New schemes of safety in her mind arise. ) 
Herself securely midst the ranks she throws, 
And undiscovered mingles with the foes. 
Then, as the wolf retires besmear' d with blood* 
And seeks the shelter of the distant wood ; 
So, favour'd by the tumult of the night, 
The dame, departing, shunn'd the prying sight* 
Tancred alone perceived, with heedful view, 
Some Pagan foe as near the place he drew. 
He came what time she Arimon had slain, 
Then mark'd her course, and followed o'er the plsfin : 
Eager he burn'd to prove her force in fight, 
Esteem'd a warrior worthy of his might, 
Her sex unknown. And now the virgin went 
A winding way along the hill's ascent : 
Impetuous he pursu'd, but ere he came, 
His clashing armour rous'd th' unwary dame. 
Then turning swift — What bring'st thou here 1 (s 
cried) 

Lo ! war and death I bring ! — (the chief replied) 
Then war and death (the virgin said) I give ; 
What thou to me would'st bring from me receive ! 
Intrepid then she staid ; the night drew near ; J 
But when he saw the foe on foot appear, > 
He Iqft his steed to meet jn equal war. ) 

Now with drawn swords they rush the fight to wage 
With fury thus two jealous bulls engage. 
What glorious deeds on either part were done, 
That claim'd an open field and conscious sun ! 
Thou, night ! whose envious veil with dark disguise- 
Conceal'd the warrior's acts from human eyes, 
Permit me from thy gloom to snatch their fame. 
And give to future times each mighty name ; 
So shall they shine, from age to age display'd ; 
For glories won beneath thy sable shade ! 
All art in tight (he dusky hour denies, 
And fury now the place of skill supplies* 
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meeting swords with horrid clangour sound : 
ilact* whirls the faulchion, each maintains the grouriS : 
\lternate furies either breast inflame, 
•\iternate vengeance and alternate shame. 
No pause, no rest, the impatient warriors know, 
But rage to rage, and blow succeed to blow : 
Still more and more the combat seems to rise, 
That scarce their weapons can their wraths suffice : 
Till grappling fierce, in nearer strife they close, 
And helm to helm, and shield to shield oppose. 
Thrice in his nervous arm he held the maid ; 
And thrice elusive from his grasp she fled. 
Again with threatening swords resum'd they stood, 
And died again the steel with mutual blood : 
Till spent with labour, each alike retired, 
And iaint and breathless from the fight respir'4,. 

Now shines the latest star with fainter ray, 
And ruddy streaks proclaim the dawning day : 
Kach views the foe ; while, bending on the plain 
The swords revers'd their sinking bulks sustain. 
Then Tancred marks the blood that drains his foe. 
13 ill sees his own with less effusion flow, 
lie sees with joy : — O ! mortals blind to fate. 
Too soon with fortune's favouring gale elate ! 
Ah ! wretch ! rejoice not — Thou too soon shall mourn ! 
Thy boast and triumph must to sorrow turn ! 
Soon shall thy eyes distil a briny flood, 
For all those purple drops of precious blood ! 

Thus for a while the weary warriors stay'd, * 
And speechless each the other's wounds survey'd. 
At length the silence gallant Tancred broke, 
Besought her name, and mildly thus bespoke : 
Hard is our fate to prove our mutual might, 
When darkness veils our deeds from every sight : 
But since ill fortune envies valour's praise, 
And not a witness here our strife surveys ; 
If prayers from foes can e'er acceptance claim, 
To me reveal thy lineage and thy name : 
9o shall I know, whate'er th' event be found, 
Who makes my conquest or my death renowned. 
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To fathom what my soul resolves to hide. 

Yet, one of those thou seest (whate'er my name) 

Who gave thy boasted tower to feed the flame. 

At this with rage indignant Tancred burn'd : 
In hapless hour thou speak'st (he thus retufn'd,) 
Alike thy speech, alike thy silence proves, 
And either, wretch! my arm to vengeance moves. 

With rest refresh'd, with wrath inflam'd anew, 
Again transported to the fight they flew. 
What dreadful wounds on either side are given ! 
Through arms and flesh the ruthless swords are driven. 
Though faint with blood effus'd from every vein, 
Their staggering limbs can scarce their weight sustain. 
\ et still they live, and still maintain their strife, 
Disdain and rage withhold their fleeting life. 
So seems th' Egean Sea, the tempest past, 
That here and there its troubled waters cast 
It still preserves the fury gain'd before, ' 
And rolls the sounding billows to the shore. 

But now behold the mournful hour at hand, 
in which the fates Clorinda's life demand. 




iguine current stain'd with blushing red 
! h ' ^ m ^ roider ' d ve8t that o'er her arms was spread. 
She feels approaching death in every vein ; 
Her trembling knees no more her weight sustain : 
But still the Christian knight pursues the blow 
And threats and presses close his vanquished foe. 
She, as she fell, with moving voice address'd 
The prince, and thus preferred her dear request • 
Some pitying angel form'd her last desire, 
Where faith, and hope, and charity conspire ! 
On the fair rebel Heaven such grace bestow'd, 
And now in death required the faith she owM 

'Tis thine, my friend !— 1 pardon thee the strofte— 
U ! let me pardon too from thee invoke ! 
Not for this mortal frame 1 urge my prayer, 
F or this I know no fear, aitf ask no care $ 
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No, for my soul alone I pity crave ; 

O ! cleanse my follies in the sacred wave ! 

[Here Clorinda receives Baptism from Tanered.]^ 

Her clay-cold hand, the pledge of lasting peace, 
She gave the chief ; her lips their music cease. 
So life departing left her lovely breast ; 
So seem'd the virgin lull'd to silent rest ! 

Soon as he found her gentle spirit fled, 
His firmness vanished o'er the senseless dead. 
Wild with his fate, and frantic with his pain, 
To raging grief he now resigns the rein. 
No more the spirits fortify the heart ; 
A mortal coldness freezes every part. 
Speechless and pale like her the warrior lay, 
And look'd a bloody corse of lifeless clay ! 
Then had his soul pursu'd the fleeting fair, 
Whose gentle spirit bover'd yet in air : 
But here it cbancM a band of Christians came 
In search of waters from the crystal stream : 
Full soon their leader, with a distant view, 
Well by his arms the Latian hero knew : 
With him the breathless virgin he beheld, 4 
And wept the fortune of so dire a field : 
Nor would he leave (though deem'd of Pagan kind) 
Her lovely limbs to hungry wolves consigned : 
But either burthen, on their shoulders laid, 
To Tancred's tent the mournful troop convey'd. 
Thus step by step their gentle march they took, 
Nor yet the warrior from his trance awoke ; 
Yet oft he groanM, and show'd that fleeting life 
Still in his breast maintained a doubtful strife: 
While hush'd and motionless, the damsel show'd 
Her spirit parted from its mortal load. 
Thus either body to the camp they bear, 
And there apart dispose with pious care. 

With every duteous rite, on either hand 
Around the wounded prince th' assistants stand. 
And now by slow degrees he lifts his sight, 
Before bis eyes appears a glimmering light 5 



He feels the leech's hand, his ear receives 
The sound of speech, but doubts if yet he lives : 
Amaz'd he gazes round : at length he knows 
The place, his friends, and thus laments his w oes 

And do I live ! — and do I yet survey 
The hated beams of this unhappy day ! 
Ah ! coward hand ! to righteous vengeance slow 
Though deeply vers'd in every murderous blow ! 
Dar'st thou not, impious minister of death ! 
Transfix this heart, and stop this guilty breath ? 
But haply us'd to deeds of horrid strain, 
Thou deem'st it mercy to conclude my pain. 
Still, still 'tis mine with grief and shame to rove. 
A dire example of disasterous love ! 
While keen remorse for ever breaks my rest, 
And raging furies haunt my conscious breast ; 
The lonely shades with terror must I view, 
The shades shall every dreadful thought renew : 
The rising sun shall equal horrors yield, 
The sun that first the dire event reveal'd ! 
Still must 1 view myself with hateful eye, 
And seek, though vainly, from myself to fly ! — 
But ah ! unhappy wretch ! what place contains 
Of that ill-fated fair the chaste remains ? 
All that escap'd my rage, my brutal power, 
Perhaps the natives of the woods devour ! 
Ah ! hapless maid ! 'gainst whom alike conspire 
The woodland savage and the hostile ire ! 
O ! let me join the dead on yonder plain, 
(If still her beauteous limbs untouch'd remain) 
Me too those greedy jaws alike shall tear, 
Me too the monster in his paunch shall bear. 
O ! happy envied hour ! (if such my doom) 
That gives us both in death an equal tomb. 

And now he heard that near his tent was laid 
The lifeless body of his much-lov'd maid. 
At this awhile his mournful look he clears : 
So through the clouds a transient gleam appears, 
And from the couch his wounded limbs he rears.. 
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With faltering steps he thither bends his way, 
Where plac'd apart the hapless virgin lay : 
But when arriv'd he saw the wound impressed, 
With which his hand had piere'd her tender breast ; 
Aii*l deadly pale, yet calm as evening's shade, 
Behold her lace, with every rose decay 'd ; 
His trembling knees had sunk beneath their load, 
But here his circling friends their aid bestow'd, 
Till thus again he vents his plaints aloud : 
O ! sight ! that e'en to death can sweetness give, 
But cannot now, alas ! my woes relieve ! 
O ! thou dear hand, that once to mine was press'd, 
The pledge of amity and peace confessed ; 
What art thou now ? alas ! how chang'd in death ! 
And what am I, that still prolong my breath ! 
Sehold those lovely limbs in ruin laid, 
The dreadful work my impious rage has made ! 
This hand, these eyes alike are cruel found ; 
That gave the stroke, and these survey the wound ! 
Tearless survey ! — since tears are here denied, 
My guilty blood shall pour the vital tide ! 

He ceas'd ; and groaning with his inmost breath, 
Fix'd in (impair and resolute on death, 
Each bandage straight with frantic passion tore : 
Forth gush'd from every wound the spouting gore : 
But here excess of grief his will deceiv'd, 
His senses fetter'd, and his life repriev'd. 



Continuation of the " Petition of Doctor Caustkk to the 
College of Physicians? from page 32, note [5]. 

I could prepare a puny fry 

Of yet unborn homunculi 

To chant the dulcified squeakissimo, 

And eke to trill the grand squallissimo.. 
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Oft have I quench'd man's vital spark : 
C4 The soul's old cottage," cold and dark. 
Again, in spite of Death, our grand ill, 
illum'd as one would light a candle. 

And we can drown your worships in, 
Suppose we say, a pipe of gin, 
And then revive you when you please, 
Preserved like toads in hollow trees. 

And since this is a fact, it follows 
That we can winter you with swallows ; 
Therefore, in autumn would not stick 
To merge you in a muddy creek. 

But if we cannot well contrive, 
To dig your worships out alive, 
We'll make you into petrefactions, 
For our philosophers' transactions. 

We've shown a mode in Latin thesis, 
To pick man's frail machine to pieces, 
And how the same again to botch, r*- < 
Just as an artist does a watch ! * 

Thus brother Ovid said or sung once, 

The Gods of old folks could make young ones 

By process, not one whit acuter, 

Than making new pots from old pewter. 

So fam'd Aldina, erst in France, 
Led dead folks down a country dance. 
And made them rigadoon and chasse 
As well as when alive, I dare say ! 

And I once offer'd, very prettily, 
To patch up Frenchmen kill'd in Italy, 
Though shot, or stabb'd, or hack'd with fell blows? 
As wives patch coats when out at elbow* ! 



- 
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Profoundly vers'd in chymic science, 
I could bid matter's law defiance ; 
Was up to Nature, or beyond her, 
In mimic earthquakes, rain, and thunder ! 

And by a shock of electricity, 



1 did (what won't again be soon done,) 
E'en feirly knock'd the man in the moon down ! 

But what surpasses, you'll admit, 
All former bounds of human wit, 
'1 form'd by chymical contrivance, 
A little homo all alive once ! 

And, gentlemen, myself I flatter, 
You'll think this last a mighty matter ; 
That, trae'd through all its consequences, 
The good resulting most immense is. 

^Tis of pre-eminent utility 

To all our gentry and nobility, 

Who have estates and things appendant. 

Without a lineal descendant 

For they may come and ope their cases, 
And I'll make heirs to noble races, 
By process sure as scale of Gunter, 
On plan improv'd from surgeon Hunter. 

These, among many, are but few, 
Of mighty things which I could do ; 
All which I'll state, if 'tis your pleasure* 
Much more at large when more at leisure. 

Now it appears from what I state here. 
My plans for mending human nature 
Entitle me to take the chair 
tfrom Rousseau, Godwin, or Voltaire. 
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They are of most immense utility ; 
All tend to man's perfectibility ; 
And if pursu'd I dare to venture ye r 
He'll be an angel in a century. 

Although St. Pierre, a knowing chap. 
Deserves a feather in his cap, 
For having boldly set his foot on 
The foolish trash of Isaac Newton : 

Contriv'd a scheme, which very nice is. 
For making tides of polar ices. 
And fed old ocean's tub with fountains, 
From arctic and antarctic mountains. 

Though Darwin, thinking to dismay us. 
Made dreadful clattering in chaos, 
And formM, with horrid quakes t' assist him- 
His new exploded solar system. 

BuiTon, with other wonders done, 
A comet dash'd athwart the sun, 
And hitting off a flaming slice 
Our earth created in a trice. 

These wights, when taken altogethcr 
Are but the shadow of a feather, 
Compared with Caustick, even a? 
A puff of hydrogenous gas. 

But I, in spite of my renown, 
Alas ! am harassed, hunted down ; 
Completely damn'd, the simple fact is?. 
By Perkins's Metallic Practice ! 

Ourshould-bc wise and learn'd societies 
Are guilty of great improprieties, 
In treating me in manner scandalous. 
\s if I were, a very Vandal ; thus 
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Determined, as I have no doubt, 

My sun of genius to put out, 

Which, once extinct, they think that so His 

Their glow-worm lights may claim some notice. 

Those noble spirited Mecaenases 
To me have shown the greatest meannesses : 
Have granted me for these things said all, 
Not one half-penny, nor a medal ! ! ! 

But I'm a man so meek and humble, 
I don't allow myself to grumble ; 
Am loath your patience thus to batter, 
Though starving is a serious matter ! 

Another reason too, may't please ye ; 
Why thus t dare presume to tease ye ; 
If you my wrongs should not redress. 
We all must be in one sad mess ! 

The credit of our craft is waning, 
Then rouse at this my sad complaining y 
For, though my fate now seems the rougher, 
Still you as well as / must suffer. 

Behold ! A rising Institution, 

To spread Pcrkinian delusion ; 

Supported by a set of sturdy men, 

Dukes, quakers, doctors, lords, and clergymen \ 

Unblushing at the knavish trick, 
I fear these fellows soon will kick 
(A thing of all things most uncivil) 
One half our physic to the devil ! 

And then, alas ! your worships may 
Be forc'd to moil the live long day, 
With hammer, pickaxe, spade, or shovel. 
And nightly tenant spmp old hovel. 
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Or, destitute of food and lodging, 
Through dark and dirty lane* be dodging- 
Unless t' avoid such dismal lurkings, 
You put a powerful paw on Perkins. 

Behold what ought to raise your spleen higb^ 
Perkins supported by Aldini 1 
It must have been m©6tsad, foul weather. 
From Italy to blow him hither* 

My wrath, indeed, is now so keen, I 

Ev'n wish, for sake of tbat Aldini, 
This ink were poison for the wizard, 
This pen a dagger in his gizzard t 

• 

For he (His told in public papers) 
Can make dead people cut droll capers ; 
And shuffling off death's iron trammels, 
To kick and hop like dancing camels. 

To raise a dead dog he was able. 
Though laid in quarters on a table, 
And led him yelping, round the town, 
With two legs up, and -two legs down y 

And in the presence of a posse 

Of our great men, and Jlndreossi, 

He show'd black art of worse description^ 

Than e'er did conjuring Egyptian. 

He cut a bullock's head, I ween, 
Sheer off, as if by guillotine ; 
Then (Satan aiding the adventure) 
He made it bellow like a Stentor ! 

With powers of these Metallic Tractors, 

He can revive dead malefactors j 

And is reanimating daily, 

Rogues that were hung once at Old Bailey I 

« 

% 
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-And sure I am he'll break the peace, 
U nless secur'd by our police ; 
For such a chap, as you're alive, 
Full many a felon will revive. 

And as he can (no doubt of that) 
Give rogues the nine lives of a cat ; 
Why then, to expiate their crimes, 
These rogues must all be hung nine times* 

What more enhances this offence is, 
v lVill ninefold governments expenses ; 
And such a load, in name of wonder, 
Pray how can Johnny Bull stand under ? 

Then why not rise, and make a clatter, 
And put a stop to all this matter — 
Why don't you rouse, I say, in season, 
And cut the wicked wizard's weasand ? 

For, gentlemen, the devil's to pay, 
That you forsake the good old way* 
And tread a path so* very odd, 

So unlike that your fathers trod. 

■ 

With what delight the poet fancies 
He sees their worships plague old Francis ; 
While he, sad wight, woe-worn and pale, 
Is dragg'd about from jail to jail ! 

For he was such a stubborn dragon, 
I le would not down and worship Dagon ; 
That is to say, would not acknowledge 
Supremacy of your great college ! 

And what was worse, if worse could be, 
And rais'd their ire to such degree, » 
That they to Tyburn swore they'd cart him 
He ctw'd folks " non secundum arfero." , 

20* 
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His patients sat'd, from mere compassion* 
Though killing was the most in fashion ! 
Then well your fathers 1 ire might burn as 
iiot as the fam'd Chaldean furnace ! 

If 

Thus, when the heretic Waldenscs, 

With their co-working Albigenses, 

Found what they thought they might rely oiu 

A nearer way to go to Zion, 

Those saints who trod the beaten path, 
Were fill'd so full of godly wrath, 
They burnt them off, nor thought it cruel, 
A3 one would burn a load of fuel ! 

These things I note, to bring to view 
Some noble precedents for you : 
The chapter needs not any comment : 
Then pray don't hesitate a moment. 

» 

But, hark ! what means that moaning sound 1 
That thunder rumbling underground ! 
What mean those blue sulphureous flashes. 
That make us all turn pale as ashes ! 

Why in the air this dreadful drumming, 
As though the devil himself were coming v 
Provok'd by magical impostors, 
To carry off a doctor Faustus 1 

Why scream the bats ! why hoot the owls ! 
While Darwin?s midnight bull-dog howls ! 
Say, what portends this mighty rumpus, 
To fright our senses out of compass ! 

>Tis Radclife's sullen sprite now rising, 
To warn you by a sight surprising, 
More solemn than a curtain lecture, 
Or Monk-y Lewis's Spanish.Spectre I 



- 
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The Siorg of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

(From Virgil's 4th Georgic.) 

Orpheus shall lead me with his mournful shell* 
With sighs inflated, while my numbers swell 
In plaintive cadence that shall worthy prove, 
To chant the story of his hapless love ; 
How in the dawn of promise he was shorn 
E'en to the quick, when from his side was tori* 
Eurydice, his new-espoused bride, 
Who as she flew along the river side, 
The rage of Aristaeus to escape, 
And thus avoid his vile intended rape* 
The fated fair saw not the fatal snake, 
Close at her feet in covert of the brake ; 
But all the wood-land nymphs, her sisters, tear, 
With bitter shrieks, and pierce the trembling air.;. 
The trembling air their loud laments retunrd, 
And Rhodopea's swelling mountains mourn'd, 
The Getae, Hebrus, Ory these rav'd^ 
\nd tears the flinty cliffs of high Pangseas lav'd. 
Rhesus's martial land, that oft before, 
Unmov'd of warring hosts, had drank the gore, 
Was mov'd to weep responsive to the groans, 
That chill'd the elements, and gain'd the ear of stones.. 
But Orpheus, he drove out in dry-ey'd woe, 
Where tears to cinder burnt can never flow ; 
He lonely on the desert shore remote, 
Therewith his concave shell of mournful note, 
His pining love and tortur'd heart consol'd, 

The woods re-echoing with him condoPd : 
Thee, sweet Eurydice, he ceaseless calls 
From moaning light, till dusky evening falls, 
Nor quits bis plaintive song through the long night/ 
Till morn again re-ushers up the light ; 
His wandering steps to seek his bride he cast, 
E'en through the gates of Tartarus he pass'd. 
The subterranean cave of Dis he gains, 
Down to the gloomy grove where horror reigns-;. 
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The manes, hell's tremendous king, was there. 
And hardened souls unmov'd by human prayer - 
Thin spectres, and light ghosts, gliding along, 
Themselves forgetting, stop to hear his song. 

Sooth'd by his plaining from the deeps profound. 
Unbodied phantoms fluttering rose around, 
UnnumberM as when birds from many a hill, 
Come flocking down, and all the valleys fill ; 
Boys and unmarried girls, matrons and men, 
Indignant souls of mighty heroes slain, 
And youths, ere well their hopeful bud had bloomed, 
.Before their parents' streaming eyes consumed, 
On funeral piles whom the Cocytian flood, 
Whose borders teem with black bitum'nous mud, 
And Styx of doubtful bottom deep inditch'd, 
Nine times infus'd, around about them stretch'd, 
Confines, as on a boggy island bound, 
By reeds and fens and sluggish waves encompass'd round. 
All these felt, though inhabitants of hell, 
Relenting pity in their breasts prevail ; 
E'en death's dread realms and fathomless domains,. 
In silent wonder listened to his strains, 
Ixion on the rack forgets to feel, 
liush'd was the whirling tempest of his wheel. 
The Furies, curling snakes in playfence wreath'd, 
Sunk in attention ; Cerb'rus scarcely breath'd, 
But yawning, his three snarling mouths restrain' d^ 
And softly whin'd while Orpheus loud complain'cL 
And now Eurydice, eonfin'd no more, 
Returns to life, escap'd the dreary shore. 
Following behind by gentle Orpheus led, 
For Proserpine this rigid law had made, 
Which now was broke ; for lo ! in luckless hour,. 
By force of mighty love's resistless power, 
Just on the verge of life, ah ! thoughtless he, 
With wistful eyes look'd back on his Eurydice. 
So small a crime, who to forgive would grudge 1 
But hell's inexorable king was judge * 
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Now all unravelPd, now the covenant broke, 
The lover's hopes dissolved away like smoke, 
And thrice from helPs reverberating caves, 
A shout was heard along the Acherontic waves* 
She shrinking —who, my lovely Orpheus, who, 
In sad relapse hath doubled back our woe, 
What fury this hath me and thee undone, 
See I recede, and am for ever gone ! 
Vainly I stretch to thee this longing hand, 
Ah ! now no longer thine, the fates remand 
Me back, a deathly sleep my eyes pervade, 
Darkness her curtain draws — in what a shade ! 
Farewell ; thus speaking, from his longing eyes, 
Through the thin airdispers'd like mist she flies, 
Nor was by him grasping at shades in vain, 
With thousand things to say, e'er seen again, 
Nor could he more (the fates were so severe) 
Pursue her back again to regions drear ; 
Where should be turn, what should he do or say, 
Or how deplore his bride, twice snatch'd away, 
Or with what tears, what songs attempt to move- 
The infernal powers, to render back his love ? 
The Styx she crosses in the Stygian skiff, 
He left beneath a bleak aerial cliff, 
On the rude bank that Strymon's fountain laves, 
For seven long months, His said, in freezing caves^ 
Wept lonesome, and this mournful tale repeats, 
While bending oak admiring round him meets ; 
And as he sung, how deep, how wide his wound, 
Ferocious tigers soften'd at the sound. 

So in distracting anguish Philomel, 
Beneath a poplar shade in woful wail, 
For her lost young, stol'n by some graceless clown,. 
While yet unfeather'd from their nest of down, 
She weeps all night, as on * bow. she sits, 
While the hoarse grove her* song reiterates, 
No proffering beauties with theiE yielding charms. 
Could move his soul, or tempt him to their arms. 
The snowy Tanais' freezing ridge be cross'd, 
And the extended fields of everlasting frost ; 
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And Hyperborean ice without a shore, 
In frigid regions spread, alone he traveled o'er, 
And all the way as sad he passM along, 
Eurydice was all the subject of his song ; 
Which stung the Thracian dames with jealous rage. 
That she alone should all his notes engage ; 
With fury that surpassed the savage beasts, 
E'en at their altar's side their solemn feasts 
With horrid hands this hapless youth they tore, 
And strew'd his mangled carcass on the shore, 
The head from the (air neck disjoined they cast, 
In Hebrus' gulphy tide as down it pass'd, 
But nought regarded he, for cold in death, 
In his last accents and his flying breath, 
With vibrating tongue and love-fix'd eyes, 
Eurydice, Eurydice, he cries, 
Ah ! dear Eurydice divinely sweet, 
Ah ! sweet Eurydice the floods and rocks repeat : 
His lips last trembled quiver'd out Eury- 
But echo vainly listen'd for dice. 



The Speech of Protasto JirUtceus, containing the Story oj 
Orpheus and Eurydice, translated from VirgiTs 4th 
Georgic, by John Trumbull, author of " MacFingal." 

A god pursues thee with immortal hate, 
By crimes provok'd that prompts the wrath of fate ; 
In guiltless woe the hapless Orpheus died, 
And calls the powers V avenge his iniur'd bride* 

Along the streams with flying steps she strove. 
To shun the fury of thy lawless love ; 
Unhappy fair, nor on the fatal way 
Saw the dire snake that ambush'd for its prey. 

Her sister Dryads wail'd the fatal wound, 
The lofty hills their melting cries resound ; 
Then wept the rocks of Rhodopea, the towers 
Of high Pangaeas and the Rhetian shores ; 
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The mournful sounds the Attic lands convey* 
And Hebtus rolls in sadden'd waves away ; 
He on his lyre essay'd with tuneful art, 
To sooth the ceaseless anguish of his heart. 
Thee, his fair bride, to lonely grief a prey, 
Thee sung at rising and at falling day ; 
Then sought the realms of death and Stygian Jove, 
Through blackening horrors of th' infernal grove, 
'Mid direful ghosts and powers of deep despair, 
Unknown to pity, and unmov'd by prayer ; 
From hell's dark shores to Orpheus' melting song. 
On every side the gloomy nations throng. 
Thin airy shades — thin spectres void of light, 
Like fancied forms that glide athwart the night i 
As flitting birds in summer's chequer'd shade, 
Dance on the boughs and flutter through the glade. 
Or seek the woods when night descends amain, 
And pour in storms along the wint'ry plain, 
Men, matrons, round the sweet musician press'd, 
The spouseless maidens and the youths unbless'd ; 
Snatch'd from their parents' eyes, or doom'd to yield 
To war's dire combats on the bloody field ; 
Whom the deep fens that drain the moory ground* 
And black Cocytus's reedy lakes surround ; 
Where baleful Styx her mournful margin laves, 
And deadly Lethe rolls th' oblivious waves. 

Hell heard the song, and, fix'd in deep amaze, 
On the sweet bard the snaky furies gaze ; 
Grim Cerberus hung entranc'd, and ceas'd to reel 
The giddy circle of Ixion's wheel. 

These dangers 'scap'd, he seeks the upper air, 
Elate with joy, and follow'd by his fair ; 
Such laws the fates impos'd, buj; doom'd to prove 
The sudden madness of ill-omen'd love* 
Could fate relent or melt at human woe, 
A venial crime were venial aught below : 
Light gleam'd at hand. The Stygian shades retire. 
With wishes wild, and vanquish'd by desire, 
His tears forgot — he turn'd — his lovely bride, 
Given to his hope— with trembling glance espied : 
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There end his joys, and vanish into air, 
His fancied raptures and bis fruitless care : 
Broke is the league — and thrice tremendous roars 
The distant thunders on the infernal shores. 
What rage, she said, hath dash'd our joys again, 
Pair'd in sad fates, and doom'd to endless pain ? 
I hear the voice that calls me back to woes, 
My swimming eyes eternal slumbers close. 
A last farewell — the infernal glooms arise, 
And wrapped in night my parting spirit flies ; 
Vain my weak arms extended to restore 
The bridal hand that must be thine no more. 

She said, and vanish'd instant from his eyes, 
Like melting smoke that mingles with the skies t 
No kind embrace his deepening grief to allay, 
No farewell word, though much he wish'd to say : 
Nor hope remained. Stern Charon now no more 
Consents to waft him to th' infernal shore. 

For ever snatch'd from all his soul could love, 
What prayers, what tears, what songs the fates could 
move ; 

Her breathless, pale, to mansions of the grave, 
The bark bore, floating, on the Stygian wave ! 

In gelid caves with horrid glooms array'd, 
Where cloud-toppM hills project an awful shade, 
Along the margin of the desert shore, 
Where lovely Strymon's rushing waters roar: 
Seven hapless months he wail'd his fatal love, 
His ravish'd bride, and blam'd the hand of Jove : 
Stern tigers, softenM at the tuneful sound, 
The thickets move, the forests dance around. 

So in some poplar shade, with soothing song, 
Sad Philomela mourns her captive young : 
When some rude swain hath found th' unteatherd prev. 
Her next despoil'd, and borne the prize away : 
Thro' the long night she breathes her plaintive strains. 
The slow deep moan resounds, and echoes o'er the. 
plains. 

Pleasure no more his soul estranged could move 
The charms of beauty, or the joys of love : 
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Alone he stray'd where wintry Tanais flows, 
Through deserts whiten'd with eternal snows : 
Mourn'd his lost bride, the infernal powers 7 deceit. 
And cursed the vain illusive gifts of fate. 

When Bacchus 9 orgies stain'd the midnight skies, 
Their proffers scorn'd, the Thracian matrons rise $ 
Their hopeless rage, the bleeding victim tore ; 
His mangl'd limbs are scattered on the shore. 
Rent from his breathless corpse, swift Hebrus sweeps 
His gory visage to the distant deeps. 

Yet when cold death sat trembling on his tongue. 
With fainting soul, Eurydice he sung ; 
Ah, dear ! ah ! lost Eurydice ! he cries, 
Eurydice, the echoing shore replies. 

Note. — Instead of giving, as was contemplated, se- 
veral other entire translations of this beautiful Episode, 
interwoven with the account of Aristae us 's losing his 
bees, and acquiring them again by the assistance of rro- 
teus and his river-nymph mother, the bulk of this Bou- 
quet will be compressed by giving only a few closing 
lines of two or three other translators, viz : — 

Dryden. 

u With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, 
At length against his sacred life conspir'd ; 
Whom e'en the savage beasts had spar'd, they kill'd, 
And strew'd his mangled limbs about the field ; 
Then, when his head from the fair shoulders torn, 
Wash'd by the water, was on Hebrus borne, 
E'en then his trembling tongue invoked his bride : 
With his last voice, Eurydice he cried, 
Eurydice, the rocks and river's banks replied." 

*' The Thracian dames, enrag'd to be despis'd, 
As Bacchus' midnight feast they solemnizM : 
Inspir'd with frantic fury, seiz'd the swain, 
And strew'd his mangled limbs about the plain. 

21 
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I lis pale head from his ivory shoulders torn* 

Adown (Eagrian Hebrus' tide was borne ; 

As in the rapid waves it roll'd alone, 

E'en then, with faultering voice and feeble tongue, 

To name his poor Eurydice he tried, 

Eurydice, the rocks and echoing shores replied." 

Another ends thus : 

" And when in death, Eurydice, he sung. 
Eurydice still trembles on his tongue : 

Eurydice, the woods, 

Eurydice, the floods, 
Eurydice, the rocks and echoing mountains rung*" 
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DOCTORS' HALL. 



SECTION I. 

N 

Cobbler in Ventre, 

There HvM a gentleman possess'd 
Of all that mortals reckon best ; 
His house well chose with wholesome air. 
With garden and with prospects fair. 
His friends ingenuous and sincere, 
His honour, nay, his conscience, clear ; 
Hrs health of body firm and good, 
Though past the hey-day of his blood : 
He wanted naught of human bliss, 
But power to taste his happiness. 

Alas ! too near this great man's Hall. 
A merry Cobbler had a stall ; 
An arch old wag as e'er you knew. 
His breeches red, his jacket blue; 
Cheerful at working as at play, 
He sung and whistled life away. 
When morning rising glads the sky, 
Clear as the morning lark on high, 
And when the evening shades prevail, 
Late warbling as the nightingale : 
Though patch' d his garb, and coarse his fart- 
He laugh'd and cast away dull care. 
The rich man view'd with discontent, 
His tatter'd neighbour's merriment 
And by degrees to hate began, 
This most intolerably happy man ; 
Who haunted him like any spright, 
From morn to eve, both day and night. 
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It chanc'd, when once in bed he lay. 
When dreams are true at break of day. 
He heard this cobbler at his sport, 
Amidst his music stopping short ; 
Whether his morning dram he took, 
Or warming whiff of wonted smoke. 
Our squire suspected, being shrewd, 
This silence boded him no good ; 
And 'cause he nothing saw or heard, 
A Machiavelian plot he tear M : 
Straight circumstances crowded plain. 
To tease and vex his jealous brain. 
Trembling in panic dread he lies, 
With gaping mouth and staring eyes ; 
And straining wistful both his ears, V 
He soon persuades himself he hears > 
One skip and caper up the stairs ; V 
Saw the door open quite — and knew 
His dreadful foe, in red and blue ; 
And with one running jump, be thought. 
Lay plump directly down his throat. 
No sooner down, than with a jerk, 
He fell to music and to work : 
If much he griev'd ere dawn before, 
When but the outside of the door, 
How sorely must he now molest, 
When got the inside of his breast. 
The waking dreamer groans and swells. 
And pangs imaginary feels ; 
Scratches and scraps of tunes he hears, 
For ever ringing in his ears : 
111 savour'd smells his nose displease, 
Mungdungo strong and toasted cheese* 
He feels him when he draws his breath, 
Or tugs the leather with his teeth ; 
Or beat the sole, or else extend 
His arm to th' utmost of its end : 
Enough to burst, when stretch'd so wide* 
The ribs of any mortal side. 
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Is there no method then to fly 
This most detested enemy ? 
What can be done in this condition. 
But sending for a good physician ? 

The doctor having heard the case, 
Bursts into laughter in his face ; 
Told him he need no more than rise, 
Open the windows and his eyes, 
Whistling and singing there to see 
The cobbler as he us'd to be. 

** Whistling and singing — there you're rigl 
I have his music day and night ; 
And were there windows to my belfry. 
True I could see him as you tell me. 
What, you a doctor ! — you be d — d, 
By such as you the sick are shamm'd : 
Thou mere licentiate, without knowledge. 
The shame and scandal of our college ; 
I'll call my servants if you stay, 
So, doctor, scamper while you may." 

One thus despatch'd, another came, 
Of equal skill, but greater fame ; 
Who swore, as mad as a march-hare, 
(For doctors when provok'd will swear,; 
To drive such whimseys from his pate. 
He dragg'd him to the window straight. 
But jilting fortune can devise. 
To baffle and outwit the wise 
The cobbler ere expos'd to vie^ 
Had just pull'doff his jacket blue ; 
Not thinking 'twould his neighbours hurt" 
To sit and frisco in his shirt*. » 
u Ah !" quoth the patient, with a sigh, 
" You know him not so well as I ; 
The man who down my throat has run, 
Hath got a true-bluejacket on." 
In vain the doctor rav'd and tore, 
Argued and fretted, stamp'd and swore ; 
Told him he might believe as well 
The giant of Pantiger cell, 
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Would often break his fast, or sup 
On oak trees — swallow wind-mills up ; 
Or that the Holland dame could bear 
A child for every day 'f the year. 
The vapour'd dotard, grave and sly, 
Mistook for truth each rapid lie ; 
And drew conclusions, such as these, 
Resistless, from the premises : 
rt I hope my friends you'll grant me all, 
A wind-mill's greater than a stall ; 
And since that lady brought alive, 
Children three hundred, sixty-five, 
Why should you think there is not room 
For a poor cobbler in my womb ?" 

All that or this his friends could say. 
The more confirmed him in his way ; 
Fully convine'd by what they tell, 
'Twas certain, though impossible ; 
But still the utmost bent to try, 
Without more help he would not die. 

An old physician, sly and shrewd,. 
With management of face endued, 
Heard all his tale, and ask'd with care. 
How long the cobbler had been there ?. 
Noted distinctly what he said, 
Lifts up his $yes, and shook his head ; 
And grave accosts hin^n this fashion^ 
After mature deliberation : 
With serioub and important face— 
kl Sir, your's is an uncommon case. 
Though I've read Galen's Latin o'er, 
I nevermet with it before ; 
Nor have I found the like disease 
In stones of Hippocrates. 
•Tis true, you're gone beyond the cure 
Of fam'd worm-powders of John Moore 
But then if downward he is sent, 
I fear he'll split your nether vent.. 
But, Sir, you know your throat is wide; 
And scarcely clos'd since it was tried ; 
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The same way be went in, 'tie plain r 
There's room to fetch him out again. 
I'll bring the forked worm away, 
Without a dysenteria ; 
Sir, if prescriptions you'll obey, / 
My life for your's, I'll set you free* £ 
From this same two-legg'd tympany, j? 
Emetics strong will do the feat, 
If taken quantum sufficet." 

The wretch, tho' languishing and weak. 
Reviv'd already by the Greek ; 
Cried " What so learn'd a man as you 
Prescribes, dear doctor, 1 shall do." 

The vomit speedily was got, 
The cobbler's sent for on the spot 5 
And taught to manage the deceit, 
But not his doublet to forget. 
Then first our operator wise,. * 
Over the sight a bandage ties > £ 
For vomits always strain the eyes* y 
" Courage, I'll make him disembogue, 
'Spite of his teeth, th' unlucky rogue ; 
I'll drench the rascal, never fear, 
I'll bring him up, or drown him there." 
Warm water down he made him, pMr, 
Till his stretch'd guts could hold no more ; 
Thus doubly swoln, as you may think, 
Both with the cobbler and the drink: 
What he receiv'd against the grain, 
Soon paid with int'rest back again. 
w Ah ! here's his tools—he can't be long 
Without his hammer and his thong. n 
The cobbler bumour'd what was spoke. 
And gravely carried on the joke : 
As he nam'd each single matter, 
He chuck'd it souse into the water. 
But then not to be seen as yet, 
Behind the door made his retre&t 
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The sick man now takes breath awhile. 
Strength to recruit for further toil ; 
Unbinding now, with joyful eyes 
The tackle floating there he spies : 
Fully convinc'd within his mind, 
The cobbler would not stay behind ; 
Who to the ale-house still would go, 
Whene'er he wanted work to do. 
Nor could he like his present place ; 
He ne'er lov r d water in his days. 

At length he takes another bout,. 
Enough to turn him inside out ; 
And with vehemence sore he strains, 
As would have split another's brains. 
u Ah ! here the cobbler comes, 1 swear V* 
And truth it was, for he was there ; 
And like a rude ill-natur'd clown, 
i&ck'd with his foot the vermin down. 
Our patient now, grown wondrous light 
Whipp'd off the bandage from his sight ; 
Briskly lifts up his head, and knew 
The breeches red* and jacket blue : 
And laugh'd to hear him grumbling say, 
As down the stairs he ran his way : 
A He'd ne'er set foot within his door, 
Nor jump down open throats no morej. 
Nor, while he liv'd, held e'er again 
Run like a fox down the red lane." 

♦ 

Our patient now, his inmate gone, 
Gur'dof the crotchets in his crown, 
Joyful his gratitude expresses, 
With thousand thanks and hundred pieees. 
And thus by much of pain and cost, 
Hegain'dthe health he never lost.. 
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SECTION II. 



HopkinsoiCs Quack. 



Here lies a fool, flat on his back* 
The victim of a Cancer Quack ; 
Who lost his money and his life, 
By plaster, caustic, and by knife. 
The case was this : a pimple rose 
South-east a little of his nose ; 
Which daily reddenM and grew bigger, 
As too much drinking gave it vigour. 
A score of gossips soon ensure 
Full three-score different modes of cure ; 
But yet the full-fed pimple still 
Defied all petticoated skill. 
When fortune led him to peruse 
A hand-bill in the weekly news ; 



All cur'd of cancers made of warts : 
Who recommend, with due submission. 
This cancer-monger, as magician. 
Fear wing'd his flight to find the quack:,. 
And prove his cancer-curing knack.: 
But on his way he found another, 
A second advertising brother : 
But as much like him as an owl 
Is unlike every handsome fowl ; 
Whose fame had rais'd so great a fog,. 
And of the two the greatest hog ; 
Who us 9 d a still more magic plaster, 
That sweats, forsooth, and cures the faster. 
This doctor viewM with moony eyes, 
And scowl'd up face, the pimple's size : 
Then christen'd it, in solemn answer, 
And says, " This pimple's name is cancer. 
But courage, friend, 1 see you're pale, 
My sweating plasters never fail ; 
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I've sweated hundreds out with ease, 

With roots as long as maple-trees : 

And never fail'd in all my trials, 

Behold ! these samples here in phials ; 

Preserved to show my wond'rous merits, 

Just as my liver is in spirits. 

For twenty joes the cure is done." 

The bargain struck, the plaster on> 

Which gnaw'd the cancer at its leisure, 

And pains his faee above all measure. 

But still the pimple spread the faster, 

And swell'd like toad that meets disaster. 

Thus foil'd, the doctor gravely swore 

It was a right rose-cancer sore : 

Then stuck his probe beneath the beard, 

And show'd them where the leaves appeared : 

And rais'd the patient's drooping spirits* 

By praising up the plaster's- merits* 

Quoth he, " the roots now scarcely stick ; 

I'll fetch her out like crab or tick, 

And make it rendezvous, next trial, 

With six more plagues in my old phial." 

Then purg'd him pale with jalap drastic* 

And next applies the infernal caustic. 

But yet this semblance bright of hell, 

Serv'd but to make the patient yell ; 

And gnawing on with fiery pace, 

Devoured one broadside of his face ! 

" Courage! 'tis done !" the doctor cries, * 

And quick th' incision-knife applies, 

That with three cuts made such a hole, 

Out flew the patient's tortur'd soul ! 

Go, readers, gentle eke and simple, 
If you have wart, or corn, or pimple ; 
To Quack infallible apply, 
There's room enough for you to lie. 
His skill triumphant still prevails, 
For death's a cure that never fails. 
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SECTION III. 

Circulation of the Blood. 

■ 

The blood from Aorta, in rushing out, 
Say thou is a tremendous water-spout ; 
Which, as it rises, splits, divides, extends, 
In misty drops to earth's remotest ends. 
High lifted hills, and low declining vales, 
Resuscitating nutriment inhales : 
Hence Nature seems but most in vernal hours, 
With plastic hands to prove her forming powers. 
Hence violets blue — hence azure veins are seen, 
Along the flowery mead's translucent skin : 
Hence corn, wine, oil — sense, reason, and instinct, 
Thought's greatest puzzler thought, to matter linked. 
Hence lilies blossom where the roses blow, 
And damp with snowy leaves too warm a glow : 
Nor less the glowing rose shall take delight, 
To warm with generous tints too cold a white : 
And hence that painting words cannot explain, 
Which artful pencils strive to reach in vain ; 
Here, too, the eye, intent on human face 
Divine, fair emanations of a mind shall trace: 
Of an eternal, of a finite mind, 
See this before the curtain, that behind ; 
Without Paul's optics that we may descry, 
Nor waiteth this for a Lavater's eye. 

Feins. 

Then back'the porous earth this fluid brings, 
Which now is seen to rise in veinous springs ; 
In rippling streamlets then shall larger grow, 
And purling brooks increasing as they flow. 
Confluents and refluents swell the size, 
While brooks to rivers by gradations rise : 
Rivers in marriage join along their way, 
Azyges here, Saphena there shall stray, 
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Embraced by numerous rills on either side, 
Well met in swelling the sanguiferous tide ; 
Which now from cava twain, the Amazons 
And Mississippi, disembogue at once 
Into the heart — the ocean — vasty main, 
Exhausted — weary — dark, returned again, 
And to recruit its soul-supporting powere, a 
Now for a while through bay and nook it roars. > 
The Mediterranean pulmonary shores, 5 
With life's aetherial essence there inspired, 
By atmospheric touches re-acquired ; 
And thus prepared in mist or water-spout, j 
From Aorta again is usher'd out, > 
And still impell'd to seek the former rout. ) 
While cystole and diastole's ceaseless dings, } 
Around and round the sweeping circle flings, > 
Till death shall terminate this ring of rings. 3 

JWack's Anatomy in rhyme. 

Darwin, on the same subject* 

1 

So from the heart the sanguine streams distil, 
O'er beauty's radiant shrine in vermil rill ; 
Feeds each fine nerve, each slender hair pervades 
The skin's bright snow with living purple shade. 
Each dimpled cheek with warmer blushes dies. 
Laughs on the lips, and lightens in the eyes ; 
E'er while absorb'd the vagrant globules swim, 
From each fair feature and proportioned limb : 
Join'd in one trunk, with deeper tint return. 
To the warm concave of the vital urn. 
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SECTION IV, 
THE ANATOMIST, 

Or " Stop him who can. 55 

To me things are not as to vulgar eyes, 
I would all nature's works anatomize ; 
This world a living monster seems to me, 
Sporting and rolling in the aerial sea. 
The soil encompasses her rocks and stones, 
As flesh in animals encircles bones. 
I see vast ocean like a heart in play, 
Pant systole and diastole every day : 
And by unnumber'd veinous springs supplied, 
Up her vast rivers force the arterial tide. 
The world's great lungs, monsoons, and trade-winds 

show, ) 
From east to west, from west to east they blow, > 
Alternate respirations ebb and flow. 5 
The hills are pimples which earth's face defile, 
And burning jfetna an eruptive bile ; 
On her high mountains hoary forests grow, 
And downy grass o'erspreads the vales below. 
From her vast body perspirations rise, 
Condense in clouds, and float along the skies : 
Thus fancy, faithful servant of the heart, 
Transforms all nature by her magic art. 

Ev'n mighty love, whose pow'r all pow'r controls. 
Is not to me like love in other souls : 
Yet I have lov'd, and Cupid's subtle dart, 
Has through my pericardium pierc'd my heart* 
Brown Cadavera did my soul ensnare, 
Was all my thought by night, and daily care ; 
I long'd to clasp, in her transcendant charms, 
A living skeleton within my arms. 

Long, lank, and lean, my Cadavera stood, 
Like the tall pine, the glory of the wood ; 
Oftimes I gaz'd with learned skill to trace 
The sharp-edg'd beauties of her bony face. 
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There rose Os frontis, prominent and bold, 

In deep-sunk orbits two large eye-balls roll'd ; 

Beneath these eye-balls two arch'd bones were seen r 

Whereon two flaggy cheeks hung loose and lean. 

Between these cheeks protuberant arose, 

fn form triangular her lovely nose ; 

Like Egypt's pyramid it seem'd to rise, 

Scorn earth, and bid defiance to the skie9. 

Thin were her lips, and of a sallow hue, 

Her open mouth expos'd her teeth to view : 

Projecting strong, protuberant, and wide, 

Stood incisores — and on either side. 

The canine, rang'd with many a beauteous flaw. 

And last the grinders, to fill up the jaw ; 

All in their alveole plac'd secure, 

Articulated by gamphosis sure. 

Around her mouth perpetual smiles had made 

Wrinkles, whereon the loves and graces play'd. 

There, stretch'd and rigid by continual strain, 

Appeared the Zigomatic muscles plain : 

And broad montanus o'er her peaked chin, 

Extended to support the heavenly grin. 

In amorous dalliance oft I strok'd her arm, 

Each rising muscle was a rising charm ; 

O'er the flexores my fond fingers playM, 

1 found instruction with delight convey'd. 

There Carpus, CuWfus, and Radius too, 

Were plainly felt, and manifest to view. 

No muscles on her lovely hand were seen, 

Cut only bones enveloped by a skin : 

Long were her fingers, and her knuckles bare, 

Much like the claw-foot of a walnut chair. 

So plain was complex metacarpus shown, 

It might be fairly counted, bone by bone. 

Her slender phalanxes were well design'd, 

And each with each by ginglynius combined. 

Such were the charms that did my fancy fire, 

And love, chaste scientific love, inspire. 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 



SECTION I. 

If ever you come to Modena, 
Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's bucket ; but 'tis not the true one ; 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio gate. 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donatia ; 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you. But before you go, 
Enter theliouse ; forget it not, I pray you : 
And look a while upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family, 
Done by Zampieri — but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill ; and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits inclining forward, 
Her lips half open, as to speak ; 
And her finger up, as though she said, beware ! 

Her vest of gold, 
Broidered with flowers, and claspM from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart. 
It haunts me still — though many a year has fled- 
Likc some wild melody. 
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Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom — its companion; 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
But richly carvM by Antony of Trent, 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ* 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robe of some old ancestor, 
That by the way it may be true or false : 
But don't forget the picture — and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child, her name Genevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father, 
And in her sixteenth year became a bride ; 
Marrying an only son of Francisco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal robe. 

She was all gentleness, all gayety ; 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue : 
But now the day was come — the day, the hour : 
Now frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum* 
And in the lustre of her youth she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francisco. 

Great was the joy — but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sat down, the bride herself was wanting : 
Nor was she to be found* Her father cried, 
» ( 'Tis but to make a trial of our love 
And fillM his glass to all — but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 

'Twas but that instant she had left Francisco. 
Laughing, and looking back, and flying still ; 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger : 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found f 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess'd, 
But that she was not. Weary of his life, 
Francisco flew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donatia liv'd — and long might you have seen 
An old man searching in quest of something ; 
Something he could not find — he knew not what : 
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When he was gone the house remain'd awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. < 

Full fifty years bad pass'd, and all forgot, 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
? Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was notic'd ; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Genevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking place ?" 
'Twas done, as soon as said — but on its way 
It burst— it fell— and lo ! a Skeleton ! 
With here and there a pearl, an em'rald stone : 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold : 
All else had perish'd, save a wedding ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name — the name of both — 
Genevra. There then she had found her grave. 
Within that chest had she conceaPd herself, 
Fluttering with joy, and happiest of the happy : 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her Sown for ever. 



section ii. 
De Hart, 

Who fell at Stony-Point, in the Revolutionary War. 

When Autumn, all humid and drear, 
With darkness and storms in his train. 

Announcing the death of the year, , 
Despoil'd of its verdure the plain. 

When horror9 congenial prevailed, 
And graves are with fearfulness trod. 

De Hart by his sister was waiPd, 
His sister thus sigh'd o'er his sod. 

22* 
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;s Near Hudson a fort on these banks. 

Jts flag of defiance unfurPd ; 
He led to the storm the first ranks, 

On them iron tempests were hurPd. 

Transpierced was his breast with a ball. 

His breast a red fountain supplied, 
Which gushing with waves still and small. 

Distain'd his white bosom and side. 

His visage was ghastly in death, 

His hair that so lavishly curPd. 
I saw, as he lay on the heath, 

With blood and with dew-drop6 impearFd. 

How dumb is the tongue, that could speak 
Whatever could engage or delight ; 

How faded the rose on his cheek, 
Those eyes, how enveloped in night. 

Those eyes that illumined each soul, 
All darken'd to us are now grown ; 

In far other orbits they roll, 
Like stars to new systems when gone. 

My brother, the pride of the plain, 

In vain did the graces adorn ; 
His blossom unfolded in vain, 

To die like the blossoms of morn f 

Oh, war! thou hast wasted our clime. 

And torturM my bosom with sighs : 
My brother, who fell e'er his time, 

For ever is torn from my eyes* 

To me how distracting the storm, 
That blasted the youth in his bloom $ 

Alas ! was so finish'd a form , 
Designed for so early a tomb ? 
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How bright were the prospects that shone, 
Their ruin 'tis mine to deplore ; 

Health, beauty, and youth were his own, 
Health, beauty, and youth are no more. 

No blessings of nature and art, 

Nor music that charm'd in the song ; 

Nor virtues that glow'd in the heart. 
Dear youth, could thy moments prolong. 

Thrice six times the spring had renewed 
Its youth and its charms for the boy ; 

With rapture all nature he view'd, 
For nature he knew to enjoy. 

But chiefly his country could charm, 
He felt Hwas a generous heat ; 

With drums and the trumpet's alarm. 
His pulses in consonance beat. 

Ye heroes, to whom he was dear, 
Come weep o'er his sorrowful urn 5 

Come ease the full heart with a tear, 
My hero will never return. 

He died in the dawn o'f applause, 
His country demanded his breath ; 

Go, heroes, defend the same cause. 
Avenge with your country his death. " 

» 

So sung, on the top of the rocks, 
The virgin, in sorrows more fair ; 

In tears her blue eyes, and her locks 
Of auburn, flew loose in the air. 

I heard, as I passed down the stream, ' 
The guards of the foe were in view : 

To enterprise, fir'd by the theme, 
I bade the sweet mourner adieu. 
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SECTION in. 

Could we draw back the curtain of the grave— could 
we see what those are now that once were mortal— Oh ! 
how it would grieve and surprise us ! — Surprise us to see 
the prodigious transformation that has taken place upon 
every individual within the subterranean lodgements- 
Grieve us to see the dishonour done to our nature in 
general. Here the sweet and winning aspect, that wore 
cpntinually an attractive smile, grins horribly a naked 
ghastly skull. The eye that outshone the diamond's 
lustre, and darted its lovely lightning into the most 
guarded heart — alas ! where is it ? where shall we find 
the rolling sparkler now ? How are all these radiant 
glories totally eclipsed ! The tongue that once com- 
manded all the charms of harmony, and all the powers 
of eloquence — in this strange land has forgot its cunning. 
Where is that flow of melody that once charmed our 
hearts ? Where that torrent of persuasive eloquence, 
which carried captive our judgments ? The great master 
of language and of song has oecome silent as the night 
that surrounds him. The limbs so lately clothed in 
purple and fine linen, are now enwrapped in clammy 
earth. The timorously nice creature, that would scarcely 
adventure to set her foot on the ground for tenderness 
and delicacy — is now enwrapped in clammy earth, and 
sleeps on no softer pillow than the ragged gravel. Here 
the man of business forgets all his favourite schemes, 
and discontinues the pursuit of gain. The grave is the 
utmost bound of all earthly devices, Hither too may est 
thou go, but no farther, Here, as in the building of So- 
lomon's temple, is heard no sound of the hammer and 
the axe. Here the sons of pleasure bid a final adieu to 
their dear delight. No more shall the sensualist be 
anointed with oil or crowned with rose-buds. No more 
shall he chaunt to the sound of the violin, or revel at 
the banquet of wine. Instead of sumptuous tables and 
delicious treats, the poor voluptuary is himself a feast for 
loathsome insects.— The reptile riots in his flesh. — The 
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worms feed sweetly upon him. Here also beauty fade*, 
bright beauty drops her lustre here. Oh ! how her 
roses fade, and lilies languish in this bleak soil. Here, 
also, the strong men bow themselves. Oh ! how the 
brawny sinews are relaxed; the nervous arm is un- 
strung ; the limbs, not long since the seats of activity, 
lie down motionless. The bones that were as bars of 
iron, ave crumbled to dust. Oh, Death ! how hast thou 
poured contempt on all that charmed the world. How 
turned to deformity what captivated our hearts before. 



SECTION IV. 

Picture to your imagination a family, respectable ; 
virtuous, and prosperous ; whose hopes are concentra- 
ted in an only child : at first it was the pledge of their 
mutual affection ; it then became their play-thing in a 
leisure hour : it afterward puts off childish airs, and re- 
tains nothing but her infant innocency — an innocence 
that might adorn an angel's mind. At this crisis — what 
must be the sensations of the parents ? Their being's end 
and aim — their every care and every effort, like the 
radii of a circle, tend to her as a central point, to which 
all their cares are directed, and from which all their 
happiness proceeds. They look forward with tender 
solicitude to the hour that shall unite her in the bands of 
wedlock to a person respectable, worthy, and virtuous 
as herself. The time seems fast approaching, A young 
gentleman from a neighbouring town solicits her atten- 
tion. The subtlety and energy of his mind was such— 
as if rightly directed might stem the torrent of a down- 
ward age. By the dignity of his deportment, he wins 
her confidence. He breathes in her ear the liquid music 
of love — simple, ardent, and unhackneyed in the ways 
of affectation. She reciprocates his endearing expres- 
sions by the beaming intelligence of her eyes. He 
paints to her in vivid colours the ecstasies of connubial 
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caresses. Her mind, lately unruffled as the mantliaj 
pool — is now became the alembic, the boiling chaHroc 
of passion. — Cool prudence is dethroned by the craij 
e fleets of a heated imagination. With a vigilance awl 
penetration that would -do honour to a better cause, be 
watches the crisis of her emotions. — She is undone! A 
reliance upon his honour is now the only hope— the only 
anchor of her soul. She calls upon him to renew hi f 
protestations, and fulfil his vows. Surfeited wkh the 
delicious luxuries of the banquet, he smiles at hersiin- 
plicity — the wretch quits her, with a barbarous indiffer- 
ence, and leaves with her a memento of his villany— 
and her fatal imprudence — an imprudence, not the effect 
of a vicious mind, but of the power of love glowing 
into passion — and an unbounded confidence in the affec- 
tion and virtue of others. Her parents join with her in 
all the distraction of grief. Their darling — their hopes, 
are no more — they anticipate with pleasure their est 
from this world, and their grief. Their gray hairs shall 
go dawn with sorrow to the grave. 

« 



SECTION V. 

" How shall we sing the song of the Lord in a sfrat^ 

land ?" 

Urge me no more ; this airy mirth belongs 
To better times — these times are not for songs ; 
The sprightly twang of the melodious lute, 
Agree not with my voice, and both unsuit 
My untun'd fortunes — the too affected measure 
Of strains that are constraint, afford no pleasure. 

Music's the child of mirth— where griefs assail 
Our troubled breast, both voice and fingers fail. 
Let such as revel out their lavish days, 
In honourable riot, that can raise 
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Dejected hearts, and conjure up a sprite 

Of madness, by the magic of delight. 

Let those of Cupid's hospital, that lie 

Impatient patients to a smiling eje, 

That cannot rest until vain hope beguile 

Their flatter'd torment with a wanton smile : 

Let such redeem their peace, and salve their wrongs. 

Of froward Fortune with their frolic songs : 

My grief, my grief's too great for smiling eyes 

To cure, or counter-charms to exercise ; 

The raven's dismal croak ; the midnight howls 

Of empty wolves, mix'd with the screech of owls : 

The nine sad knells of a dull passing bell, 

With the loud language of a nightly knell, 

The horrid outcries of revenged crimes, 

Join'd in a medley's music for these times. 

These are no times to touch the merry string 

Of Orpheus — no — these are no times to sing. 

Can hide-bound prisoners, that have spent their souls 

And famish'd bodies, in the noisome holes 

Of hell-black dungeons ; apt their rougher throats, 

Grown hoarse with begging alms, to warble notes. 

Can the sad pilgrim, that has lost his way 
In the vast desert, there condemned, a prey 
To the wild subject or his*&vage king, 
Rouse up his palsy-smitten spirits, and sing : 
Can I, a pilgrim and a prisoner too, 
Alas ! where 1 am neither known, or know 
Aught but my torments, an unransom'd stranger, 
In this strange climate, in a land of danger : 
0 ! can my voice be pleasant, or my hand, 
Thus made a prisoner to a foreign land ? 
How can my music relish in your ears, 
That can not speak for sobs, nor sing for tears ? 
Ah! if my voice could, Orpheus-like, unspell 
My poor Eury<Jice — my soul from hell ; 
Of earth's misconstru'd heaven, Oh ! then my breast 
Should warble airs, whose rhapsodies should feast 
The ears of seraphim, and entertain 
Ueaven's highest Deity with their lofty strain : 
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A strain well drench'd in the true Thespian well : 
Till then earth's semiquavers, mirth farewell. 



I refuse to sing — said I these times 
Were not for songs nor music for the climes, 
It was my error : Are not groans and tears 
Harmonious raptures in th' Almighty's ears. 



SECTION VI. 



4 To be laid in the balance, it is altogether lighter than 

vanity" 

Put in another weight — His yet too light, 

And yet, fond Cupid, put another in-, 
And yet another — still 'tis under weight : 

Put in another — a hundred put again. 
Add world to world, then heap one thousand more ; 
To that, then, renew thy wasted store, 
Take up more worlds on trust to draw thy balance lower. 

Put in the flesh, with all her loads of pleasure; 

Put in great Mammon's endless inventory ; 
Put in the ponderous acts of mighty Caesar ; 

Put in the greater weight of Sweden's glory ; 
Add Scipio's gauntlet; put in Plato's gown ; 
Put Circe's charms; put in the triple crown — 
Thy balance will not draw ; thy balance will not down. 
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6ECTI0N VII. 

k 

The World a Sea — Man the Voyager. 

This world's a sea, my flesh a ship, that's mann'd 
By labouring thought, and steer'd by reason's hand : 
My heart's the seaman's chart whereby she sails, 
My loose affections are the greater gales. 
My topsail is my fancy, and the gusts 
That nil these wanton sheets, are worldly lusts : 
Prayer is the cable, at whose end appears 
The anchor, hope, ne'er slipp'd but in our fears. 
My will's the inconstant pilot that commands 
The staggering keel — my sins are like the sands ; 
Repentance is the bucket, and mine eye 
The pump — unus'd but in extremes, and dry. 
My conscience is the plummet, that doth press 
The deep — but seldom cries — O, fathomless ; 
Smooth calm's security, the gulf despair ; 
My freight's corruption, and my life's my fair. 
My soul's the passenger, confus'dly driven 
From fear to fright — her landing-place is heaven. 
My seas are stormy, and my ship doth leak, 
My sailors rude, my steersman faint and weak : 
My canvas torn, it flaps from side to side, 
My cables crack'd, my anchors slightly tied. 
My pilot's craz'd, my shipwreck'd sands are cloak'd. 
My bucket's broken, and my pump is choak'd ; 
My calm's deceitful, and my gulf too near, 
My waves are slubber'd, and my fairs too dear. 
My plummet's light, it cannot sink nor sound, 
O ! shall my rock-bethreaten'd soul be drown'd ? 
Lord, still the seas, and keep my ship from harm ; 
Instruct my sailors, guide my pilot's arm. 
Touch thou my compass, and renew my sails, 
Send stiffer courage, or send lighter gales ; 
Make strong my cable, bind my anchor fastef f 
Direct my pilot, and be thou his master. 

93 
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Object the sands to my more serious view, 
Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew ; 
New cast my plummet, make it apt to try 
Where the rocks lurk, and where the quicksands lie. 
Guard thou the gulf with love, my calms with care. 
Cleanse thou my freight, except my slender ware ; 
Refresh the sea-sick passenger — cut short 
His voyage — land him safe in his wished port* 
Thou ! thou ! whom winds and stormy seas obey, 
That through the depth gave grumbling Israel way : 
Say to my soul — be safe — and then mine eye 
Shall scorn grim death, altho' grim death be nigh. 
O! thou, whose strength-reviving arm didst cberis 
Thy sinking Peter, at the point to perish ; 
Reach forth thy hand — or bid me tread the wave, 
I'll come, I'll come, the voice that calls can save. 



SECTION VIII. 

* ; / charge you, 0 daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find 
my beloved, that ye tell him that I am sick of iove.^ 

Ye holy virgins, that so oft surround 
The city's sapphire walls, whose snowy feet 
Measure the sacred paths of sacred ground, 
And trace the New Jerus'lem's jasper street. 
Ah! you, whose care-forsaken hearts are crown'd 
With your best wishes, that enjoy the sweet 
Of all your hopes — If e'er you chance to spy 
My absent love, O ! tell him that I lie 
Deep wounded with the flames that furnace from his eye. 

] charge you, virgins, as you hope to hear 
The heavenly music of your lover's Voice ; 
1 charge you, by the solemn faith you bear 
To plighted vows, and to that lovely choice 
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Of your affections ; or if aught more dear, 

By Hymen — by your marriage joys, 

1 charge you, tell him that a flaming dart, 

Shot from his eyes, has pierc'd my bleeding heart 

And I am sick of love, and languish with the smart. 

Tell him, O ! tell him, that my panting breast 

Is scorch'd, and how my soul is pin'd ; 

Tell him, O! tell him, how I lie oppressed 

With the full torment of a troubled mind. 

O ! tell him, tell him. that he loves in jest, 

But 1 in earnest ; tell him he's unkind ; 

But if a discontented frown appears 

Upon his angry brow, accost his ears 

With soft and fervent words, and act the rest in tears. 

O ! tell him, that his cruelties deprive 

My soul of peace — while peace in vain she seeks. 

Tell him those damask roses, that did strive 

With white, do fade upon my sallow cheeks. 

Tell him no token doth proclaim I live, 

But tears, and sighs, and sobs, and sudden shrieks. 

Thus if your piercing voice should chance to bore 

His hearkening ear, and move a sigh — give o'er 

To speak, and tell him, tell him that 1 could no more. 

If your elegious breath should hap to rouse 
A happy tear, close harbouring in his eye, 
Then urge his plighted faith, the sacred vows 
Which neither I can break, nor he deny : 
Bewail the torment of his loyal spouse 
That for his sake would make a sport to die. 
O ! blessed virgin, how my passion tires 
Beneath the burden of thy fond desires ; 
Heaven never shot such flames — earth never, never felj 
such fires. 
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SECTION ir. 

IVhat lias she done ? — Where has she gone ? 

O ! yes — ye good people draw near, 

My story surpasses belief; 
Yet deign for a moment to hear, 

And assist me to catch a stray thief. 

Have you chanc'd a fair damsel to meet, 

Array'd like an angel of light. 
In a robe that flow'd down to her feet, 

No snow on the mountain so white ? 

Silver spangles embroider'd her shoe, 
Amber locks on her shoulders are spread ; 

Her waist had a girdle of blue, 
And a beaver-plum M hat had her head. 

Her steps an impression scarce leave, 
She bounds o'er the meadows so soon ; 

Her looks are like autumn's fair eve, 
Her smile as serene as its noon. 

Her cheek has the blushes of May, 
Her neck has outdone the swan's wing ; 

Fler breath has the odour of May, 
And her eye has the dew of the spring. 

She has robb'd of its crimson the rose, 
She has dar'd the carnation to strip ; 

The bee who has plundered them knows, 
And would fain fill his hive from her lip 

She has stoPn for her forehead so even, 

All beauty by sea and by land ; 
And has all the fiae azure of heaven, 

In the veins of her temple and hand. 
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She has ransack'd below and above, 
And plundered by land and by sea ; 

And got all we honour and love, . , 

And with it has scamper'd away. 

Bring her home, honest friend — bring her home. 

And set her down safe at my door ; 
Let her once my own fair one become. 

And I vow she shall wander no more. 

Bring her home, and I'll give a reward. 

Whose value can never be told ; 
More precious than all you regard, 

More in worth than a house full of gold. 

A reward, such as none but a dunce, 

Such as none but a madman would miss : 

O, yes ! 1 would give you for once, 
From the fair one you bring me, a kiss. 



SECTION X. 



Death's Apology. 

His form was fair, his cheek was health, 
His word a bond, his purse was wealth ; 
With wheat his fields were cover'd o'er. 
Plenty sat smiling at his door. • 
His wife the fount of ceaseless joy, 
How laugh'd his daughter, play'd his boy ; 
His library, though large, was read 
Till half its contents deck'd his head. 
At morn 'twas health, wealth, pure delight, 
'Twas health, wealth, peace, and bliss by night t 
1 wish'd not to disturb his bliss, 
Tisgone — but all the fault was his* 

33* 
V 
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The social glass I saw him seize, 
The more with festive mirth to please ; 
Daily increas'd his love of cheer, 
Ah! little thought he 1 was near. 
Gradual indulgence on him stole, 
Frequent became the midnight bowl ; 
I in the bowl the headach plac'd, 
Which with the juice his lips embraced. 
Shame next I mingled in the draught, 
Indignantly he drank, and laugh'd; 
In the bowl's bottom Bankruptcy 
I plac'd — he sipp'd with tears and glee. 
Remorse then did I in it pour, 
He only sought the bowl the more : 
I mingled next Joint-torturing path, 
Little the less did he refrain. 
The Dropsy in the cup I mix'd, 
Still to his mouth the cup was fix'd ; 
In the bowl's bottom then myself 
I placM — the most abhorrent elf 
On earth, that mortals hate or dread, 
And then in horrid whispers said, 
" Successless ministers I've sent, 
Thy hastening ruin to prevent : 
Their lessons nought, now here am L 
Think not my tkreaPnings to defy : 
Swallow thou thiBy thy last 'twill be ? 
For with it thou shalt swallow me." 

Haggard his eyes— upright his hair ; 
Remorse his lip — his cheek despair : 
With shaking hands, the bowl he grasp'd. 
My meatless bones his carcass clasp'd ; 
And bore him to the church-yard, where 
Thousands, ere I would call* repair. 
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SECTION XI* 

Poor Wanderer. 

Poor wand'rer, how can that weak form. 

So loosely clad in vesture light, 
Endure the malice of the storm, 

The rudeness of the winter's night ? 

And does a smile that cheek illume ? 

Alas ! that faint and feeble glow, 
Is like a flower's untimely bloom, 

Drooping amidst a wave of snow. 

Why weep you, as my hand you press ? 

Why on my features gaze and sigh ? 
Would no one pity your distress ? 

None listen to your tale, hut I ? 

Poor girl ! you sigh, and would unfold 
The course of sorrows you have run : 

A simple story, quickly told, 

You lov'd, believ'd, and was undone. 

A pittance scant, alas ! I fear, 
Is all the boon I can bestow ; 

Can only wipe one single tear, 
One moment from a life of woe. 

Yet e'en for this your grateful eye 
To heaven you raise — poor girl, adieu 

To scenes of sensual mirth I fly, 
To poverty and sickness you. 
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SECTION XII. 

TSnjoy, fond man, thy feast to-day, 
The present hour is quickly past ; 

The loaded board will pass away, 
The WORM shall feed on thee at last. 

Quick circles round the goblet flood, 
To-day the banquet brims, for thee ; 

To-morrow HE shall pledge thy blood, 
In dark sepulchral revelry. 

Rich are the dainties which HE knows. 

Of beauty's pale lip sips the <lew ; 
Diets upon her velvet rose, 

And eats the heart of valour through. 

HE shall impress an icy kiss, 

Where warmer lovers vain have sigh'd : 
The secrets of the heart are HIS, 

Where never yet observer pry'd. 

If yet within the sage's brain, 
Of learning past remaineth aught, 

HE'll search it through, and through again. 
And trace the labyrinth of thought 

Yet start not, slumberer, HE shall creep. 

Light as a feather o'er thy breast ; 
Nor mar one moment of thy sleep, 

A harmless unofiensive guest. 

Unfelt as time's light shadow flies, 
E'en to thyself the change unknown : 

The worm that gnaws and never dies, 
Exists hi living breasts alone. 
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SECTION XIII. 

A Paraphrase. 

Bless'd is the fair who shuns the place 

Where aged maidens meet ; 
Who hates to tread unsocial ways. 

And flies the virgin's seat- 
But in the duties of a wife, 

Has placM her soul's delight ; 
By day she leads a happy life, 

And raptures crown the night . 

Fresh as a leaf, and ever fair, 
Her name and face shall shine ; 

While fruits of mutoai love appear, 
Like clusters on the vine. 

i. 

She like a plant, by water set, 
Shall d well in health and peace t 

No fruitless wish her soul shall fret, 
But happiness increase. 

Not so old maids, who lie alone, 

What vain desires they feel ; 
Their charms, their hopes, together flown, 

Like chaff before the gale. 

While young, this great command they spurfc, 

" Increase and multiply 
But, punish'd in their age, they burn, 

They languish, and they die. 

The Lord delights in those who wed, 

His heart approves them well ; 
But those who die old maids, shall lead 

For ever apes in H— 11. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Ode on the Death of Mr. Thompson. 

SCENE WEAR THE THAMES. 

In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave \ 
Our year's best sweets shall duteous rise. 

To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispering reeds, 
His airy harp shall now be laid ; 

That he whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 
May love through life the soothing shade. 

Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And while its sounds at distance swell, 

Shall sadly seem in pity's ear, 

To hear the wood-land pilgrim's knell. 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is dress'd 

And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

And oft as ease and health retire, 

To breezy lawn or forest deep, 
The friend shall view yon whitening spire. 

And mid the varied landscape weep. 

But thou who own'st that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail, 

Or tears which love and pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 

Yet lives there one whose heedless eye, 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering uear 
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With him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 
And joy desert the blooming year. 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide. 

No sedge-crown'd sisters now attend • 
Now waft me from the green hill's side, 

Whose cold turf hides the buried friend. 

And see the fair, the valleys fade, 

Dim night has veil'd the solemn view : 

Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek Nature's child, again adieu. 

The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom, 

Their hinds and shepherd girls shall dress 
With simple hands thy rural tomb. 

Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton's eyes : 

O vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies. 



section xv. 

Conclusion of the House of Mourning. 

To-day man's dress'd in gold md silver bright, 
And in a shroud is wrapp'd to-morrow night : 
To-day he's nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 
To-morrow he's himself a feast for worms : 
To-day he's honour'd, and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggar values him : 
To-day he rises from the velvet bed, 
F o-morrow lies in one that's made of lead : 
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To-day his bouse, tbo' large, be thinks but small. 
To-morrow can command no house at all : 
To-day has many servants at his gate, 
To-morrow, scorn'd — not one on nim will wait : 
To-day perfum'd as sweet as any rose, 
To-morrow, oh ! why turn away thy nose ? 
To-day he's grand, majestic, all delight, 
Ghastly and pale before to-morrow night. 
True as the Scripture says, " Man's life's a span." 
Lord ! what a momentary thing is man ! 
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